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The character of Mr. Addison and his 
i/^ritings, for justness of thought, strength 
of reasoning, and purity of style, is too 
well established to need a recommenda- 
tion; but th^r greatest ornament, and 
that which ^res a lustre to all the rest, 
is his appearing, throughout, a zealous 
advocate for Virtue and Religion against 
Profaneness and Infidelity. And because 
his excellent discourses upon those subjects 
Ke dispersed among bis other writings, and 
are by that means not so generally known 
and read as they deserve, it was judged 
to be no unseasonable service to religion, 
to publish them together in a distinct 
volume ; in hopes, that the politeness and 
beauty peculiar to Mr. Addisok^s writ- 
ings would make their way to persons of a 
superior character and a more liberal edu- 
a3 
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cation ; and that, as they come from the 
hands of a layman, they may be the 
more reacUly received and considered by 
youiig gentlemen, as a proper manual cS 
religion. 

'Oiir modem sceptics and infidels are 
great pretenders to reason and philosophy, 
and are willing to have it thought that none 
who are really possessed of those talents 
can easily assent to the truth of Christian- 
ity. But it falls out very unfortunately 
for them and their cause, that those per-- 
sons 'within our own memory, who are con- 
fessed to have been the most perfect rea- 
soners and philosophers of thdr time, are 
also known to have been firm believers, 
and they laymen ; I mean Mr. Boyle, 
Mr. Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, and Mr. 
Apdison: who, modestly speaking, were 
as good thinkers and reasoners, as the 
best among the sceptics and infidels at 
this day. Some of them might have their 
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particular oimiions about this or that point 
in Christianity, which will be the case as long 
as men are m«A; but the thing here in- 
sisted oa is, that they were aiDcuiate reason- 
ers, and at the same time firm bdierers. 

Mr* Boyle, the most exact searcher into 
the wcMrks of nature that any age has 
known, and who saw atheism and infidelity 
beginning to shew themselves in the loose 
and voluptuous reign of kii^ Charles the 
Second, piuvued his philosc^ihical inquiries 
with religious views, to establish the minds 
of men in a firm belief and thorough sense 
of the infinite power and wisdom of the 
great Creator. 

This account we have from >one who 
was intimately acr^iiaint^Ml with him, and 
preached his funeral sermon t ^' ^It ap« 
<< peared to those who conversed with him 
<< in his inquiries into nature, that his main 

• Dr. Barnet. ^ Life, p. 22. 
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'* 4esigo in that (on wfaich. aa be had hb own 
^< eye mo»t conalimtly, so he took care to 
*^ put others often in ooand of it) was to raise 
<^ in himself and others vaster thougM^^ 
^^ of the greatness and glory, amd of the 
*^ wisdom and goodnesa of God. This was 
<^ 8b deep m his thou^ts, that he con- 
*^ dudes the article of his will, which re- . 
^^ lates to thai illustrious body^ the Royal 
^^ Society^ in theise words: ^ wishing thein a 
*^ happy success in their laudaUe attempts 
** to discisfver the true nature of the work« 
^^ of God; and praying that they and all 
'^ oth^ seardiers into physical truths may 
'^ cordially refer their attaimne&ts to the 
*^ glory of the great Author of nature, and 
*^ to the boibfort of mankind.^' The same 
perscm also qpeaks thus of him : '' He 
^< had the profoundest veneration for the 
^^ great God of heaven and earth, that ever 
'* I observed in any person. The very 
^* name of God was never mentioned by 
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*^ hiuk withdut a pause wd a visible stop 
" m bis diM^urse/'* 

And of the strictness and exemplariness 
of the whole course of his life, he says% 
^^ I might here challenge the whole tribe 
'^ of libertines, to cooae and view the use* 
^^ fulness, as well as the excellence of the 
f^ Christian religion, in a life that was en- 
*^ tirely dedicated to it.^ 

Against the atheists he wrote his << Free 
" Inquiry into the received Notion of Na- 
^^ tare ;'^ (to c(»ifute the pernicious princi- 
ple of ascribing effects to nature, which are 
only produced by the infinite power and 
wisdom of God ;) and also his ^^Essay about 
*^ final Causes of Things natural ,^^ to shew 
that all things in nature were made and 
contrived with great order, and every thing 
for its proper end and use, by an alU 
wise Creator. 

Against the deists he wrote a treatise 

« Life, p. 9. 
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" of Things above Reason ;'• in which Tie 
makes it appear, that several things, which 
we judge to be contrary to reason, because 
above the reach of our understanding, ar^ 
not therefore to be thought unreasonti;bIe, 
because we cannot comprehend them, since 
they may be apparently reasonaUe to a 
greater and more comprehensive under- 
standing. And he wrote another treatise, 
to shew the pos^bility of the *^ Resurrec- 
** tion of the same JBody." 

The veneration he had for the holy 
scriptures appears not only from his study- 
ing- them with great exactness, and exhort-^ 
ing others to do the same ; but more par- 
ticularly from a distinct treatise which he 
wrote, on purpose to defend the scripture 
style, and to answer all the objections which 
profane and irreligious persons have made 
against it. And speaking of morality, con- 
sidered Its a rule of life, he says«i, " I have 

<< Life, p. 17. 
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^' formerly taken pains to peruse books of 
" morality; yet, smce they have only a 
^^ power to persuade, but not to command, 
^^ and sin and death do not necessarily at* 
^^ tend the disobedience of them, they hare 
'' the less influence; far sinoe we may take 
^* the liberty to question human writers, I 
.^^ find that the methods they take to impose 
'^ their writings upon us may serve to coun- 
'^ tenance either truth or falsehood.'" 

His zeal to propagate Christianity in the 
world appears by many and large bene- 
factions to that end, which are enumerated 
in his funeral sermon. <^ ^ He was at the 
** charge of the translation and impression 
*^ of the' New Testament into the Malayan 
** language, which he sent over all the 
** East Indies. He gave a noble reward to 
^* him that translated Grotius's incompar- 
« able book of the * Truth of the Christian 

• Life, p.'36, 37. 
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Religion^ into Arabic, and was at the 
charge of a whole impression, which he 
took care to order to be distributed in 
all the countries where that language 
is understood. He was resolved to have 
carried on the impression of the New 
Testament in the Turkish language; but 
the Company thought it became them 
to be the doers of it, and so suffered him 
only to give a large share towards it. 
He wa8 at seven hundred pounds charge 
in the edition of the Irish Bible, which 
he ordered to be distributed in Ireland, 
and he contributed largely both to the 
imfn^essions of the Welsh Bible, and of 
the Irish Bible in Scotland. He gavfe 
during his life three hundred pounds t6 
advance the design of propagating the 
Christian religion in America; and as 
soon as he heard that the East India 
Company were entertaining propositions 
for the like design in the East, he pre- 
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^^ sendy sent an hmidred pounds for a be- 
^^ ^nning, and an example, but intended 
^^ to caity it mueh further, when it should 
^^ be set on foot to purpose. He had de- 
^ signed, thcmgh scsne accidents did, upon 
^^ great considerations, diveit him from set- 
*' tBng it during his life, but not from or- 
^* dering it by his will, that a liberal pro- 
y^ vision should be made for <»ie^ who 
^' should) in a very few well digested ser- 
<^ mons, every year, set forth the truth of 
^^ the Christian religion in general) without 
'^ descending to the subdivisions amongst 
^* Christians; and who should be changed 
" every third year, that so this noble study 
^^ and employm^it might pass through 
^< many hands, by which means many might 
'^ become masters of the argument.^ 

In his younger years he had thoughts of 
entering into holy otders, and one reason 
that determined him against it was, that 
he believed he might, in some respects, be 
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more serviceable to religion by continuing a 
la3mian ; " f his having no interests, with re* 
*' latiion to religion, besides those of saving 
^^ his own soul, gave him, as he thou^t, 
^^ a more unsuspected authority in writing 
'^ cm: acting dn that side. He knew the 
^^ profane crew fortified themselves against 
^^ all that was said by men of our profes- 
^< sion, with this, that it was their trade, 
" and that they were paid for it : he hoped, 
*^ therefore, that he might have the more 
*^ influence, the less he shared in the pa- 
" trimony of the church.*^ 

Mr. Locke, whose accurate talent in 
reasoning is so much celebrated even by 
the sceptics and infidels of our times, 
shewed his zeal for Christianity, first, in 
his middle age, by publishing a discourse 
on purpose to demonstrate the reasonable- 
ness of believing Jesus to be the promised 

** Life, p. 37. 
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Messiah ; ancj^ after that, in the laiit years 
of his life> by a very judicious oominentary 
upon several of the Epistles of St. PauL 

.He speaks of the miracles wrought by 
pur Saviour and his apostles, in the strong- 
est nuinner, both as facts unexceptionably 
true, and as the clearest evidences of a di- 
vine mi^don. His words are these: "8 The 
** evid^Qce of our Saviour^s mission from 
>^ heaveq is so great in the multitude of his 
** miracles he did before all sorts of people, 
^^ (which the Divine providence and wis- 
^^ dom has so ordered, that they never were 
>^ nor could be deiued by any of the ene>- 
.^^ mies and opposers of Christianity,) that 
/I what be delivered cannot but be received 
.^^. as. the oracles of God, and unquestion*. 
"able verity.^ And again; "*> After his 
."resurrection, he sent his apostles amongst 
" the nations, accompanied with miracles ; 

s ReMonaUeiiess, &c. p. 256. ^ Ibid. p. 263. 
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<^ whidh were done in all parts so frequent- 
^^ ly, and before so many witnesses of all 
" sorts, in broad daylight, that, as I have 
** often observed, the enemies of Chris- 
" tianity have never dared to deny them, 
^^ no, not Julian himself: who neither 
*^ wanted skill nor power to inquire into 
" the truth ; nor would have failed to have 
" proclaimed and exposed it, if he could 
<< have detected any falsehood in the his- 
" tory of the Gospel, or found the least 
** ground to question the matt^ of fisict 
*^ published by Christ and his apostles. 
" The number and evidence of the mira- 
<< cl^ done by our Saviour and his follow- 
'* ers, by the power and force of truth, 
" bore down this mighty and accomplished 
^^ emperor, and all his parts, in his own 
^* dominions. He durst not deny so plain 
^< matter of fact ; whidi bang granted, the 
" truth of our Saviour^s doctrine and mis- 
" sion unavoidably follows, notwithstand- 
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*^ ing whatsoever artful suggestions his wit 
" could invent^ or malice should oflfer to 
*^ the contrary,'' 

To those who ask, "What need was 
<• there of a Saviour? what advantage have 
" we by Jesus Christ?'' Mr. Locke re- 
plies', "It is enough to justify the fitness 
" of any thing to be done, by resolving it 
" into the wisdom of God, who has done 
" it ; whereof our narrow understandings 
" and short views may utterly incapacitate 
** us to judge. We know little of this vi- 
" nble, dnd nothing at all of the state of 
" that intellectual world, (wherein are infi« 
^ nite numbers abd degrees of spirits out 
'^ of the reach of our ken or guess,) and 
" therefore know not what transactions 
" there were between God and t>ur &u 
" viour, in reference to his kingdcan. We 
" know not what need there was to set up 
" a Head and a Chieftain, in opposition to 

' Reasonableness, &c. p. 255. 
b 
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^ ^the prince of this world, the prince of 
" the power of the air, &c.'* whereof there 
^^ are more than obscure intimations in 
^^ scripture. And we shall take too much 
^^ upon us, if we shall call GUxTs wisdom 
^^ or providence to account^ and pertly con- 
^^ demn for needless, all that our weak, 
** and perhaps biassed undenriahding can- 
<* not account for." And then he shews 
at large the uiocemtj there was of the gos- 
pel revelation^, to deliver the world from 
the miserable state of darkness and igno- 
rance that mankind were in; 1. As to the 
true knowledge of God^ ; S. As to the wor^ 
ship to be paid himi» ; 8. As to the duties 
to b^ performed to him°. To which he 
adds the mighty aids and aicouragements 
to the petformance of our duty ; 1. From 
the assurance the gospel givat of future re- 
irards and punishments «; and^ 2. From 

^ Reasonableness, &c. p. 260. i p. 25T. 

"p. 264. >p. 282. op. 284. 
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•the promise of the Spirit of God to. direct 
and assist usP, 

The holy scriptures are every where 
iBentioned by him with the greatest reve- 
rence: be calls ttem the ^^<lholy books,^ 
^' the sacred text," « bcJy writ,'' and " di- 
^' vine revelation f and exhorts Christians 
^^ 'tp betake themselves in earnest to the 
^^ study ci the way to salvation, in these 
^^ holy writings, wherdn God has revealed 
'^ it from heaven, and proposed it to the 
^^ worid ; seeking our religion wheEe we 
'^ are sure it is in truth to be found, com- 
** paring spiritual diings with spiritual;*' 
And, in A letter written, the year befons 
his death, to one who had asked this ques- 
ricmS ^' What is the shortest and surest way 
^< for a young gentleman to attain to a 
^^ true knowledge of the Christian religion, 
^^ IB the full and just extent of it? his an- 

P p. 289. 4 Pref. to Ck>mmeiit. 

' n>id. p. 24. > VotOi. Works, p. 344. 

b 2 
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** swer is. Let him study the holy scrip- 
" ture, especially the New Testament, 
*^ Therein are contained the words of eter- 
'< nal life. It has God for its Author; sal- 
^^ vation for its end; and truth, without 
"any mixture of error, (or its matter.'^ 
A direction that was copied from his own 
practice^, in the latter part of his life, and 
after his retirement from business; when, 
for fourteen or fifteen years, he applied 
himself especially to "the study of the 
"holy scriptures, and employed the last 
^* years of his life hardly in any thing dse. 
" He was never weary of admiring the 
^^ great views of that sacred book, and the 
"just relation of all its parts. He every 
" day made discoveries in it, that gave him 
" fresh cause of admiration.^ 

Of St. Paul in particular, upon several 
of whose Epistles he drew up a most use- 
ful commentary, he says", "That he was 

* Postfa. Works, p. 20. « Comment p. 16. 
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^^ miraculously called to the ministry of 
*< the gospel, and declared to be a chosen 
<< vessel ; — ^that he had the whole doctnne 
^^ of the gospel from God by immediate 
<< revelation ;«— that for his information in 
'' the Christian knowledge, and the myste^ 
'^ ries and depths of the dispensation of 
<^ God by Jesus Christ, God himself had 
<> condescended to be his Instructor and 
" Teadier ; — that he had recdved the light 
<< of the gospel from the Fountain and 
** Father of light himself r-—«nd, <«tbat 
^< an exact observation of his reasonings 
'< and inferences is the only safe gmde for 
^' the right understanding of him, under 
<< the Spirit of Grod, that directed these 
^ sacred writings*."*' 

And the death of this great man ^as 
agreeable to his life. For we are inform- 
edx, by one who was with him when he 
died, and had lived in the same fiimily foi^ 

s Comment, p. 17. y Posth. Works, p, 21 . 

bS 
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seven years heiare^ that the day before his 
death he particularly << ^ekhorted all shmt 
'^ him fo read the holy scriptures ;'^ that 
he desired ^< to be remembered by them at 
" evening prayers ;'' and being told, that, 
if he would, the whole family should come 
and pray by him in his chamber, he an- 
swered, ^^ he should be very glad to have it 
^' so, if it would not give too much trou- 
*< ble C that an occanon offering to speak 
^^ of the goodness of God, he especially 
♦* exalted the love which God shewed to 
<^ man, in justifying him by faith in Jesus 
^< Christ ; and returned God thanks in par- 
^^ ticular for having called him to the know- 
*« ledge of that divine Saviour.'' 

About two months before his deatfi he 
drew up a letter to a certain gentleman % 
(who afterwards distinguished himself by a 
very different way of thinking and writing,) 
and left this direction upon it: ^*To be 

• Posth. Works, p. 20, 21. • ftid. p . 328. 
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^* deliTeiied to him after my decease.^ . In 
it are these renun-kable words : — '^ This 
^^ life is a scene of yanity, that soon passes 
^^ awaj) and affords no solid satisfaction^ 
^< but in the consciousness of doing well, 
<^ and in the hopes of another life. This 
*^ is what I can say upon experience^ and 
" what you will find to be true, when you 
** come to make up the account.*" 

Sir Isaac Newton, universally acknow- 
ledged to be the aUest philosopher and 
majthematiciim that this, or perhaps any 
other nation has produced, is also well 
known to have been a firm believer, and 
a serious Christian. His discoveries con- 
cerning the frame and sy^em of the uni- 
verse were applied by him, as Mr. Boyle^s 
inquiries into na^ture had been, to demon- 
strate against ath^sts of all kinds, the being 
of a God, and to illustrate his power and 
wisdom in ^the creation ctf the world.*^^ 
Of which a better account cannot be given, 
b4 
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than in the words of an ingenious person, 
who has been much conversant in his philo- 
sophical writings: ^^^At the end of his 
f • Mathematical Principles of Natural Phi- 
^^ losophy^ he has ^ven us his thoughts 
*^ concerning the Deity. Wherein he first 
*^ obsenresy that the similitude found in all 
*^ parts of the universe makes it undoubted^ 
<^ that the whole is governed by one Su- 
^^preme Being, to whom the original is 
'^ owing of the frame of nature, which evi- 
<^ dently is the effect of choice and design. 
<^ He then proceeds briefly to state the best 
** metaphyseal notions concerning God. In 
^^ short, we cannot conceive either of space 
<^ or time otherwise .than as necessarily ex-' 
*^ isting ; this Bdng therefore, on whom all 
^^ others depend, must certainly exist by the 
^< «ime necessity of nature. Consequently 
'^ wherever space and time is found, there 
'^ God roust also be. And as it appears 
^ View of bis Philosophy, p. 405. 
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^^ impoBsible to us, that space diould be 
^' limited, pr that time should have had a 
'^ beginning, the Draty must be bddi im- 
<< mense and eternal.^ 

This great man applied himself with the 
utmost attention to the study of the holy 
scriptures, and considered the several parts 
of them with an uncommon exactness ; par- 
ticularly as to the order of time, and the 
series of prophecies and events relating to 
the Messiah. Upon which head he left 
behind him an elaborate discourse, to prove 
that the famous prophecy of DameFs 
Weeks, which has been so industriously 
perverted by the deists of our limes, was 
an express prophecy of the coming of the 
Messiah, and fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Addison, so deservedly celebrated 
for an unocnnmon accuracy in thinking and 
reasoning, has given abundant proof of his 
firm belief of Christianity, and his zeal 
against infiddb of all kinds, in the writing 
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that are here published : of which it is cer- 
tainly known, that a great part of them 
were his own compositions. 

I mention not these great names, nor 
the testimonies they have given of their 
firm belief of the truth of Christianity, as 
if the evidences of our religion were to be 
finally resolved into human authority, or 
tried in any other way than by the known 
and established rules of right reason : but 
my design in mentioning them is, 

1. To shew the very great assurance of 
those, who would make the belief o£ revela* 
tion inconsistent with the due use of our 
reason ; when they have known so many 
eminent instances in our own time, of the 
greatest masters of reason, not only believ. 
ing revelation, but zealously concerned to 
establish and propagate the belief of it. 

2. The remembrance of this will also be 
a means, on one hand, to hinder well-mean- 
kkg people fr(»n being misled by the vain 
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boasts of oiHT moduli ptetendcvs to fcaaoii ; 
and, on the other hand, to dieek the indi- 
nation of the wicked and' vicious to be mis- 
led ; when both of them have before their 
eyes such fresh and eminent instances of 
sound reasoning and a firm fidth joined 
together in one and the same mind. 

8. Further, as these were persons gene« 
rally esteemed for virtue and goochiess, 
and, notwithstanding their high attain- 
ments, remarkable for their modesty and* 
humili^ ; their examples shew us, that a 
strong and clear reason naturally leads to 
the belief of revelation, when tt is not un- 
der the influences oi vice or pride. 

4. And, finally, as they are all lirjrmen, 
there is no room for die enemies of re- 
vealed reh^on to allege, that they were 
pngudieed by interest, or secular oonsidenu 
tiotts of any kind : a su^estion, that has 
reeUy no wdght, when luged against the 
writings of the clergy in defence of levela* 
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tion, since they do not desire to be trusted 
upon their own authority, but upon the 
reasons they offer; and lawyers and phy- 
sicians are not less trusted, because they 
live by their professions : but it is a sug* 
gestion, that eaidly takes hold of weak 
minds, and especially such as catch at ob- 
jections, and are willing to be caught by 
them. And, considering the diligence of 
the adversary in making proselytes, and 
drawing men from the faith of Christ, 
equal diligence is required of those who 
are to maintain that faith, not only to 
leave men no real ground, but even no 
colour or pretence, for their infidelity. 

The following discourses,, except that 
concerning the Evidences of the Christian 
Religion, were all published in separate 
papers some years ago, and afterwards col- 
lected into volumes, with marks of distinc- 
tion at the end of many of them, to point 
out the writers. Mr. Addisois^s are there 
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distinguished by some one of the letters of 
the word CLIO ; and the same marks of 
distinction are here continued ; as are also 
the rest, where any letter was found at the 
end of the discourse. 

In those volumes they stand according 
to the order of time, in which they were at 
first separately published, without any con- 
nection as to the matters contained in 
them : but here, the several discourses on 
the same subject, which lie dispersed in 
those papers, are reduced to their proper 
heads, and put into one view, that the 
whole may be more regularly read, and 
each head may leave a more lasting im- 
pression upon the mind of the reader. 
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THE 

EVIDENCES 

OP THK 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION- 
SECTION I, 

}. General dUvmon of the following disoonne, with re- 
gard to pagan and Jewish aotfaotn, who mention 
particolara relating to our Sayioor. 

|1. Not probable that any such should be mentioned by 
pagan writers who tived at the same time, from 
the ikhtxxre of aueh tranaaetiona : 

m. Especially when related by the Jews; 

IV. And heard at a distance by those who pretend to as 
great miracles of their own. 

V« Besides that, no pagan writers of thai age lived in 
Judtta, or its confines ; 

VI. And because many books of that age are lost 

VII. An instance of one record proved to be authentic. 

VIII. A second record of probable, though not un- 
doubted authority, 

I. That I may lay before you a full 
state of the subject xmder our ooosidera- 

B 
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tion, and methodize the several particu- 
lars that I touched upon in discourse vfith 
you ; I shall first take notice of such pa- 
gan authors as have ^ven their testimony 
to the history of our Saviour ; reduce these 
authors under their respective classes, and 
shew what authority their testimonies 
carry with them. Secondly, I shall take 
notice of Jewish ^ authors in the same 
light. 

II. There al'e many reasons why you 
should not expect that matters of such a 
wonderful nature should be taken notice 
of by those eminent pagan writers, who 
were contemporaries with Jesus Christ, or 
by those who lived before his disc^les 
had personally appeared among them, and 
ascertained the report which had gone 
abroad concerning a life so full of mira- 
cles. 

Silpposing such things had happened at 
this day in Switzerland, or among the 
Prisons, who make a greater figure in 
Europe than Judaea did in the Roman 

■^ Tht antbor did not }ht to write tftis seeond pmrt. 
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empire, would diey be immediafery be^ 
lieved by those, who live at a great dis* 
tance. from them ? or would any certain 
account of them be transmitted into fi»^ 
reign Countries, within so dbort a space 
ci tiine as that of our Saviour's pnblie 
ministry ? Such kinds of news, though 
never so true, seldom gain credit, till 
sonle time aSter they are transacted and 
exposed to the examinatkm of the eu- 
rious^ who, by laying together circum^ 
stttoees, attestations, and characters <^ 
those whd are concerned in them, either 
receive, or reject, what at first none but 
eyewitnesses could absolutely beliieve or. 
<&ib6lieVe. In a case of this s^rt, it was 
natural tor men of sense and leamiqg to 
treat the whole account $3 fabiilous. Or, 9M 
furthest, to suspend their belief of it, un«. 
til all things stood togelfaer in their fuU 
light, 

III. Besides, the Jews were branded 

not only for superstitions different from 

att the religions of the pagan world, but 

in a particular manner ridiculed for being 

b2 
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a credulous people; so that whatever re- 
ports of such a nature came out of thiU: 
country, were looked upon as false, hi- 
volous, and improbable. 

IV. We may further observe, that th^ 
ordinary practice of magic in those times, 
with the many {H^tended prodigies, divi- 
nations, apparitions, and local miracles 
among the heathens, made them less 
attentive to such news from Judasa, till 
they had time to consider the nature, the 
occasion, and the end of our Saviour's 
miracles, and were awakened by many 
surprising events to idlow them any con- 
sideration at all. 

V. We are indeed told by St. Mat- 
thew, that the fame of our Saviour, dur- 
uig his life, went throughout all Syria^ 
and that there followed him great multi- 
tudes of people from Galilee, Judaea, De^ 
capolis, Idumsea, from beyond Jordan, 
and from Tyre and Sidon. Now had 
there been any historians of those timed 
and places, we might have expected to 
hlive seen in them some account of those 
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woodeTful traiiMctions in JucUea^ but 
thare is not 9&y siiigle author extftot, io 
any kind, of that age, in any cxf thoae 
countries. 

VI. How many books have perished, 
in which possibly there might haTe been 
mentioi:! of our Saviour! Look among 
the Romans, how few of their writings 
are come down to our times! In the 
space of two hundred years fnnn our Sa* 
yiour^s birth, when there was such a mul- 
iitude of writers in all kinds, how small is 
the number of authors that have made 
their way to the present age ! 

VII. One authentic record, and that 
the most authentic heiftthen record, we 
are pretty sure is lost: I mean the ac- 
count sent by the governor of Juckea, un- 
der whom our Saviour was judged, con- 
demned, and crucified. It was the cua- 
tom in the Roman emjnre, as it is to this 
day in all the governments of the worlds 
for the prefects and viceroys of distant pro- 
vinces to transmit to their sover^gn a sum- 
mary relation of every thing remarkaUe 
in their administratbn. That Pontius Pi- 

b8 
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]««e, in his account, would hkve touched 
on 60 eKtraordinary an event in Jud»a, is 
not to be doubted ; and that he actually 
did, we learn from Justin MaFtyr, who 
lived about a hundred y^ars alter our 
Saviour's diBath, resided, made converts, 
mid suff4»^ed martyrdom at Rome, where 
he was engaged with philosopbers^ and in 
a particular manner with Oreseens ike 
Cynic, who could easily have ideteoCed, 
and would not fail to have exposed him, 
had he quoted a record not in being, or 
made any fake citation out of it. Wo«ikl 
the great apologist have diallenged Cves-^ 
ceoB to diiapute the cause of Christianity 
with him before the RcNaoan aenate, had he 
tofged such an evidence ? or would Cres- 
cens have refused the challenge, could he 
have triumphed over him in the detecttc» 
of such a forgery? To which we must 
add, that the Apology, which appeals to 
this reccnrd, was presented to a leam^ 
ed emperor, and to the whole body of 
the Roman senate. This father, in his 
Apology, speaking <^ the d^atfa and suft- 
-fmng erf our Saviour, refers the empe- 
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For far ib^ icwtb <tf what he says to the 
Aota of PonUlis PilAte» wUdi I baveJiere 
mentiooed. TertiiUuiii, who wrote Us 
Apology about fifty years after Ju^liq, 
doubtlesB referred to tbe aaine record^ 
irhen be tells the goy^nor of Boaie, 
that the emptor Tiberius, having t^ 
ceiyed an account oat . nf Palestine in 
Syria of the diyine Person who had .iqa^ 
peared in that country, piod him a parti-* 
oular regtuxl, and threatened .to piinisb 
any who should aeeuse the Christians ; 
nay, that the emperor would have adopti. 
cd fa&m among the deities whom he 
worshipped, had not the senate refiased to 
come into his proposal. TertuUian, who 
gives us this history, was not only one of 
the most learned men of his age, but^ 
what adds a greater weight to his autho- 
rity in tins case, was eminently skilful 
and well read in (he laws of the Boman 
empire. Nor can it fee said, that TertuI-< 
lian grounded his quotaticffi upon the au^ 
thority of Justin Martyr, because we find 
he mixes it with matters of &ct which 
are not related by that author. Eusebius 
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mentions the same aneient record ; but as 
it was not extant in his time, I shall not 
insist upon his authority in this point. If 
it be objected, that this particular is not 
mentioned in any Roman historian, I shall 
use tlie same argument in a parallel case, 
and see whether it will carry any force 
with it. Ulpian, the great Roman law- 
y^, gathered together all the imperial 
edicts that had been made against the 
Christians. But did any one ever say, that 
there had been no such edicts, because 
they were not mentioned in the histories 
of those emperors ? Besides, who knows 
but this circumstance of Tiberius was 
mentioned in other historians that have 
been lost, though not to be found in any 
still extant? Has not Suetonius many 
particulars of this emperor omitted by 
Tacitus, and Herodian many that are not 
so much as hinted at by either.'^ As for 
the spurious Acts of Pilate, now .extant, 
we know the occasion and time of their 
writing; and had there not been a true 
and authentic record of this nature, they 
would never have been forged. 
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VIII. The story of Abgarus, king of 
Edessa^ relating to the letter whidi he 
sent to our Savioiir^ and to that which he 
reodved from him, is a record of great 
authcmty; and though I will not inast 
upon it, may venture to say, that, had we 
sueh an evidence for any fact in pagan 
histcnry, an author would be thought very 
unreasonable who should reject it. I bie- 
lieve you will be of my opinion, if you 
will peruse, with other authors, who have 
appeared in vindication of these letters as 
genuine, the additional arguments which 
have been made use of by the late famous 
and learned Dr. Grabe, in the second vo- 
lume of his Spidlegium. 



5l- 
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SECTION II. 

I. Wjbaf liiQts In th« liimoi^.of oiir Sevionur nqi^hit be 

taken notice of by pagan authors. 

II. Wbat particular facts are taken notice of, and by 

vhat pftg^an authors. 
Hf . How OAmM represented our Saviour's miracles. 

IV. The Mme representation made of them by other 
unbelieversi and proved unreasonable. 

V. Wbat facts in. our SaTiour's history not to be ex- 

pected from pagan writers. 

I* W^n now come to consider wbat un- 
doubted autborities are extant an^ong pa- 
gan writers; and bere we must premise, 
tbat 8pme ;par1;s of our Saviour''^ bistory 
xasfy be reasonably expected from pagans. 
I mean sucb parts as migbt be known to 
those who lived at a distance from Judsea, 
as well as to those who were the followers 
and eyewitnesses of Christ. 

II. Such particulars are most of these 
which follow, and which are all attested 
by some one or other of those heathen 
authors, who lived in or near the age of 
our Saviour and his disciples. " That 
** Augustus Caesar had ordered the whole 
** empire to be censed or taxed,*" which 
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brought oar Saviour^s reputed pareiite to 
Bethlehem : this is mentiooed by ftevierai 
Roman historians, as Tacitus, Suetbimisj 
and Dion. ^ That a great li^t, or a new 
^' star, appealed in theeasi;, which directed 
^ die wise men to ova Sa^ioor:^ tfak is ve- 
corded by Cfaahadias. ^< That Hen>d, die 
^^ kii^ of Palestine, so c6eo sientiaDed 
^^ in the Roman history, niade a great 
*^ slaughter of imMcesit diildxen,^ bei^ w6 
jealous of his sueoessm*, .that he put to 
death hss own kms on that account : this 
daxaot^ of hkn is giren by seferal hasten 
rians; and -dik cruel fact matdooed by 
Maerobuic^ a heathen audior, who telk 
ct as a Imown dnng, wxthoot any mark 
or doubrupon it '^ That our Savioar had 
^' been in £gypt :" this Cebus, though 
be raises a moastisous story upon it^ is so 
£bcc from denying, that he telb us our Sa^ 
vioinr learned the arts of magic in that 
DoiiB^« *^ That Pcxatius I^late was gi>« 
<^ Tsmor of Jad«a; that our Saviouc was 
f^bixHigfat in judgment before him, and 
^^ by hkn condemned and crucified i" this 
is lecorded by Tacitus. *^ That many mi». 
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>^ raeulous cinres, and works out of the 
" ordinary course of nature, were wrought 
'< by him :^ this is ccmfessed by Julian the 
apostate, Porphyry, and Hierocles, all of 
them hot only pagans, but professed ene- 
mies and persecutors of Christianity. ^^That 
** our Saviour foretold several thingis, which 
'* came to pass according to his predic- 
f* tions f^ this was attested by Phlegon, 
in his Annals, as we are assured by the 
learned Origeii against Celsus. '^ That at 
'^ the time when our Saviour died, there 
^^ was A miraculous darkness, and a great 
** earthquake ;" this is recorded by the 
same Fhlegon,' the Tralliah, .who was hke* 
wise a pagan, and freeman to Adrian the 
emperor. We may here observe, that a 
native of Trallium, which was not situate 
at so great a distance from Palestine, might 
very probably be informed of such re- 
markable events as had passed among the 
Jews in the age immediately preceding 
his own times, since several of his coun^ 
trymen, with whom he had conversed^ 
might have received a confused report of 
our Saviour before his crucifixion, and 
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probably lived within the shake of the 
earthquake, and the shadow of the edipse, 
which are recorded by this author. ^* That 
^' Christ was worshipped as a Grod among 
^^ the Christians ; that they would rather 
^^ suffer death than blaspheme him ; that 
*^ they received a sacrament, and by it en-> 
^^ tered into a vow of abstaining from sin 
*' and wickedness ;^ conforming to the ad«> 
▼ic^ given by St. Paul ; ^^ that they had 
*,* jmvate assemblies of worship, and used 
^' to joiD together in hymns :^ this is the 
account which Pliny the younger gives of 
Christianity in his days, about seventy, 
years after the death of Christ, and ^ich 
agrees in all its circumstances with the 
accounts we have in holy writ, of the first 
state of Christianity after the crucifixion 
of our blessed Saviour. " That St. Peter^ 
^^ whose miracles are many of them re-i 
" corded in holy writ, did many wonder* 
*^ ful works,^ is owned by Julian the 
apostate, who therefore represents him as 
a great magician, and one who had in his 
possession a book of magical secrets, left 
hini by our Saviour. " That the devils or 
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^^eivil spirits were subject to . tihem,^ we 
my learn from Porphyry, who objects to 
Ghristiamty, tfaat^ since Jesus had begunr 
to be w6rafaiiq)ed, iEscuIapius and the resif 
of the gods did nd more converse witk 
men. i Nay, Cekus himself affirms the 
same thing in effect^ when he says, that^ 
the power which seemed to reside in* 
Christians proceeded from the use of cer-> 
taitt names, and the invocation of certain 
demons. Origen remarks on this passage, 
that the author doubtless hints at those 
Christians, who put to flight evil spirits^ 
and healed those who were possessed with 
them ; a feet which had been often seen, 
and which he himself had seen, as he 
declares in another part of his discourse 
against Celsus; but at the same time he 
assmres us, that this miraculous power was 
exerted by the use of no other name but 
that of Jesus, to which were added several 
passages in his history, but nothing Hke 
any invocation to demons. 

III. Celsus was so hard set with the 
report of our Savicur^s miracles, and the 
confident attestations concerning him, that 
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though lie often intimates. be. did not be-i 
Ueve them to be true^ yet, knowing he 
might be silenced in sndi an answer, proi- 
vides himself with another retreat, when 
beaten out of this; nomdy, that our Sa- 
Tiour was a ma^cian. Thus be eompomr 
the feeding of so TMosy thousands at twm 
different times wkh a few Io«?es and 
fisbes, to the magical feasts of those IBgypi^ 
tian impostors, who would present tbear 
spectators with visioDar^ enterCainmenta, 
that had in them neither substance nor 
reality : which, by the way, is to suppose^ 
that a hungry and faimtitig multitude weie 
filkd by an afparidon^ or stresi^thened 
and refireslKd with shadows,. He Vmm 
very . well that ^re wece so masy wit^ 
nesses and actors, if I may call them sn^ 
in these two miraclea, that it was inp«P 
sible to refute such multitudes^ :whb bad 
doubtless sufficiently spread the fame of 
them, and was therefore in this place 
fatced to resort to the other sqIi^od,. that 
it was done by mi^ic. It was not enoa|^ 
to say, that a miracle, which ^appeared to 
so many tbousaild eyewitnesses, was a 
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forgery ot ChristV disciples, and therefore, 
8uppo»ng them to be eyewitnesses, he 
endeavours to shew how they might be 
deceived. 

. IV, The unconverted heathens, who 
were pressed by the many authorities that 
confirmed our Saviour's miracles, aa well 
as the unbelieving Jews, who had actually 
seen them, were driven to account for 
them after the same manner: for, to 
work by nuigic, in the heathen way of 
speaking, was in the language of the Jews 
to cast out devils by Beelzebub, the^^rince 
of the devils. Our Saviour, who knew 
that unbelievers in all ages would put 
this perverse interpretaticHi on his mira- 
cles, has branded the malignity of those 
men, who, contrary to the dictates of their 
own hiearts, started such an unreasonable 
objection, as a blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost^ and declared not only the guilty 
but the punishment of so black a crime. 
At the same time he condescended tpt 
shew the vanity and emptiness of this ob- 
jection against his miracles, by represent- 
ing that they evidently tended to the de- 
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struction of those powers, to whose assist- 
ance the enemies of his doctrine then 
ascribed them. An argument, which, if 
jdudy weighed, renders the objection so 
very frivolous and groundless, that we 
may venture to call it even blasphemy 
against common sense. Would magic en- 
deavour to draw off the minds of men 
from the worship which was paid to stocks 
and stones, to give them an abhorrence 
of those evil spirits, who rejoiced in the 
most cruel sacrifices, and in offerings of 
the greatest impurity; and, in short, to 
call upon mankind to exert their whole 
strength in the love and adoration of that 
one Being, from whom they derived their 
existence, and on whom only they were 
taught to depend every moment for the 
happiness and continuance of it ? Was it 
the business of magic to humanize our 
natures with compassion, forgiveness, and 
all the insU«QCes of the most extensive cha- 
ijkly? Would evil spirits contribute to 
inake men sober, chaste, and temperate, 
and, in a word, to produce that reforma- 
tion, which Was wrought in the moral 
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world by those doctrines of our Saviour, 
that receiV"ed their sanction from his mi- 
racles? Nor is it possible to imagine, 
that evil s|[»rits would enter into a com- 
bination with our Saviour to cut off all 
their correspondence and intercourse with 
mankind, and to prevent any for the fu- 
ture from addicting th«nselves to those 
rites and ceremonies, which had done 
them so much honour. We see the early 
effect which ChrisUanity had on the minds 
of men in this particular, by that nuikiber 
of b<x)ks, which were filled with the se- 
crets of magic, and made a sacrifice to 
Ghristianity, by the converts mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles. We hme 
Kkewise an eminent instance of the in- 
consistency of our reli^on with magie^ 
in the history of the famous Aquila. . This 
person, who was a kinsman of the ernpe* 
ror Trajan, and likewise a man of great 
learning, notwithstanding he had embraced 
Christianity, could not be brought off 
from the studies of magic, by the repeated 
admonitions of his fellow Christians; so 
that at length they expelled him their so- 
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fcfety, as rather chdbding to lose the rejiti- 
tatioti of fib coD^derable a proselyte, than 
eomtntttricaie with one who dealt hi such 
dai^k and infernal practices. Bei^dei^, #e 
may observe, that dl the favoured of 
inagic were the tndst professed and bitter 
enemies to the Chn^ain religion. Not to 
mention Simon Magud, and many others, 
I shall dnly takd tlotiise bf thcxie two great 
'P^-seeutiffs cf Christiatiity^ the emperoftt 
Adrian and JTulian the apostate, both dT 
them intdated in tlie mysteries of diviiffr- 
lion, and sidlled in Idl the depths of m&- 
gic. I shall only akld, that evil spirits ean- 
hxd be 'supposed to ba^e conctirred hi thfe 
tfftablishmeht of a religion. Winch tri- 
\iihphed over them, drove them out of 
tfieplacses tbefy poss^s^, and divested them 
of dieir infiiiehce on mankind ; nor Would 
I mendon Ms particnlar, though it be 
uhanimoudy repotted by all the ancient 
Christian auUior^ did it nbt appear, froih 
the authoriii^ afoot e cited, that this was 
a fiK^ confessed by heathens theniseltes. 

V- We now see >Jrhai a mnltitnde itf 
pagan te^^monicb may be produced for 
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all those remarkable passlsiges, which might 
have been expected frotn them, and, in- 
deed, of several that I believe do more 
than answer your expectation, as they 
were not subjects in their own nature so 
exposed to public notoriety. It cannot 
be expected they should mention particu- 
lars which were transacted among the 
disciples only, or among scxne few even 
1^ the disciples themselves; sudi as the 
transfiguration, the agony in the garden, 
the appearance of Christ after his resur- 
rection, and others of the like nature. It 
was impossible for a heathen author to 
relate these things; because, if he had 
bdieved them, he would no longer have 
been a heathen, and by that means his 
testimony would not have beien thought 
of so much validity. Be^des, his very re- 
pprt of facts so favourable to Christianity 
would have prompted men to say that he 
was probably tainted with thdr doctrine. 
.We have a parallel case in Hecataeus, a 
famous Greek historiin, who had several 
passages in his book conformable to the 
history of the Jewish writers, which, when 
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quoted by Josephus, as a confirmatioii of 
the Jewish history, when his heathen ad- 
versaries could give no other answer to it, 
they would need suppose that Hecataeus 
was a Jew in his heart, though they had 
no other reason for it, but because his hisr 
lory gave greater authority to the Jewish 
than the Egyptian records. 
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SECTION III. 

X. iBtrodnetion to a seoond liit of, p&gaiD antbors, wbo 
give t^^vapnj of our Sfi^our. 

II. A passage copceming oar Saviour, from a liearoed 

Athenian. 

III. His conversion from paganism to Christianity 
makes bis evidence stronger than if be bad con* 
tinned a pagan. 

IV. Of another Athenian philosopher converted to 
Christianity. 

V. Why their conversion, instead of weakening, 

strengthens their evidence in defence of Christi- 
anity. 

VI. Their belief in our Saviour's history founded at 
first upon the principles of historical faith. 

VII. Their testimonies extended to all the particulars 
of oar Saviour's history ; 

VIII. As related by the four evangelists. 

I. To this list of heathen writers, who 
make mention of our Saviour, or touch 
upon any particulars of his life, I shall 
add those authors who were at first hea- 
thens, and afterwards converted to Chris- 
tianity; upon which account, as I shall 
here shew, their testimonies are to be 
looked upon as the more authentic. And 
in this list of evidences, I shall confine my- 
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self to such learned pagans as came aver 
to Christianity in the three first centuries, 
because those were the times in whidi 
men had the best means of informing 
thanselves of the truth of our Saviour^s 
history, and because among the great 
number of philosophers who came in af* 
torwards under the reigns of Christian em^ 
percnrs, there might be several who did it 
partly out of worldly motives. 

II. Let* us now suppose, that a learned 
heathen writer, who lived within sixty 
years of our Saviour^s crucifixion, after 
having shewn that false miracles were ge- 
nerally wrought in obscurity, .and before 
few or no witnesses, speaking of those 
which were wrought by our Saviour, has 
the following passage: '^But his worlcK 
<« were always seen, because they were 
** true ; they were seen by those who were 
*^ healed, and by those who were r^sed 
'< from the dead. Nay, these persons who 
^< were thus healed, and raised^ were seen 
" not only at the time of their being 
<^ healed, and raised, but long afterwards, 
« Nay, Aey were not seen only all the 
c 4 
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*^ while our Saviour was upon earth, but 
** survived after his departure out of this 
^*^ world ; nay, some of them were living in 
*' our days."" 

III. I dare say you would look upon 
this as a glorious attestation for the cause 
of Christianity, had it come from the hand 
of a famous Athenian philosopher. These 
foremendoned words, however, are actu<- 
ally the words of one who lived about 
nxty years after our Saviour^s crucifixion, 
and was a famous philosopher in Athens: 
but it will be said, he was a convert to 
Christianity. Now conader this matter 
impartially, and see if his testimony is not 
much inore valid for that reason. Had he 
continued a pagan philosopher, would not 
the world have s£ud, that he was not sin- 
cere in what he writ, or did not believe 
it? for if so, would not they have told us 
he would have embraced Christianity ? 
This was, indeed, the case of this excel- 
lent man: he had so thoroughly exa- 
mined the truth of our Saviour's history, 
and the excellency of that religion which 
he taught, and was so entirely convinced 
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of both, that he became a proeelyte, and 
died a martyr. 

IV. Aristides'was an Athenian philoso- 
pher, at the same time famed for his 
learning and wisdom, but converted to 
Christianity. As it cannot be questioned 
that he perused and approved the apology 
of Quadratus, in which is the passage just 
now cited, he joined with him vti an aipo- 
]ogy of his own to the same emperor, on 
the same subject. This apology, though 
now lost, was extant in the time of Ado 
Vinnensis, A. D. 870, and highly esteem- 
ed by the most learned Athenians, as that 
author witnesses. It must have contain- 
ed great arguments for the truth of our 
Saviour'^s history^ because in it he assert- 
ed the divinity of our Saviour, which could 
not but engage him in the proof of his 
miracles. 

V. I do allow that, generally speaking, 
ft man is not so acceptable and unques- 
tioned an evidence in facts which make for 
the advancement of his own party. But 
we must consider, that, in the case before 
us, the persons to whom we appeal were of 
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an opposite party, till they were persuade 
ed of the truth of those very facts which 
they report They bear evidence to. a his- 
tory in defence of Christianity, the truth 
of which history was their motive to em- 
brace Christianity. They attest facts which 
they had heard while they were yet hea- 
theos; and had they not found reason to 
believe them, they would still have con. 
tinned heathens, and have made no men- 
tion of them in their writings. 

VI. When a man is bom under Chris- 
tian parents, and trained up in the profes- 
sion of that reli^on from a child, he ge* 
nerally guides himself by the rules of 
Christian faith, in believing what is deli- 
vered by the evangelists : but the learned 
pagans of antiquity, before they became 
Christians, were only guided by the com- 
mon rules of historical faith ; that is, they 
examined the nature of the evidence 
which was to be met with in common 
fame, tradition, and the writings of those 
persons who related them, together with 
the number, concurrence, veracity, and 
private chiyract^rs of those persons; and 
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beitig conyiiieied upon all w^onts that 
they had the same reason to beliei^ the 
history of our Saviour, as that of any 
oth^ person, to which they themselves 
V^i^ not actoatty eyewitnesses, they were 
bouiu}, by aU the rules of historical faoth 
and of right reascoi, to ^ve credit to this 
history. This they did aceer£ngly, and 
in cc3!nse(iuence of it published the same 
truths thmfielv«8, su£fered many affic- 
tions, and Vjery often death itself^ in the 
assertion of them. Whbn I say, that an his- 
torical belief of the acts of our Saviour in- 
duced these learned pagans to embrace 
Us doctrine, I do xxA deny that there 
w^re many other motives, which con- 
duced to it ; as the excellency of his pre-' 
o^ts, the fulfilling a£ prophecies, the mi-^ 
lacles of his disciples, the irrepioacfaable 
lives and magnanimous sufieringi of their 
followers, with otb^ consignations of the 
same nature : but whatever other collate- 
ral, ailments wrought more or less with 
l^iikHophers of that age, il is certain that 
a behef in the history of our Saviour was 
one moti^^ with every new convert, and 
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that upon which all others turned, as be-^ 
ing the very basis and foundation of Chris* 
tianity. 

VII. To this I must further add, that as 
we have already seen many particular facts, 
which are recorded in holy writ, attested 
by particular pagan authors ; the testi- 
mony of those I am now going to pro- 
duce, extends to the whole history of our 
Saviour, and to that continued series of 
actions, which are related of him and his 
disciples in the books of the New Testa- 
ment 

VIII. This evidently appears from their 
quotations out of the evangelists, for the 
confirmation of any doctrine or account of 
our blessed Saviour. Nay, a learned man 
of our nation, who examined the writings 
of our most ancient fathers in another 
view, refers to several passages in Ire-^ 
naeus, TertuUian, Clemens of Alexandria,. 
Origen, and Cyprian, by which he plainly 
shews, that each of these early writers, as- 
cribe to the four evangelists by name 
their respective histories ; so that there is 
pQt the least room for doubting of their 
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belief in the history of our Saviour, as re- 
corded in the Gospels. I shall only add, 
that three of the five fathers here men-i 
tioned, and probably four, were pagans 
converted to Christianity, as they were alt 
of them very inquisitive and deep in the 
knowledge of heathen learning and phi- 
losophy. 
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SECTION IV. 

I. Citikrdctar of th^ tiiiies In wliick ttie Christiiin rt^li- 

gion was pfopagated ; 

II. And of many who embraced it. 
lit. Three eminent and early instances. 

IV. Mnltitudes of learned men vho came bver to It. 

V. Belief in out Sft^iour's history, the dm iholife to 

their conversion. 

VI. The names of several pagan philosophers, who 
were Christian converts. 

I. It happened very providentially to 
the honour of the Christian religion, that 
it did not take its rise in the dark and il- 
literate ages of the world, but at a time 
when arts and sciences were at their 
height, and when there were men who 
made it the business of their Uves to search 
after truth, and sift the several opinions of 
philosophers and wise men, concerning the 
duty, the end, and chief happiness of rea- 
sonable creatures. 

II. Several of these, therefore, when 
they had informed themselves of our Sa- 
viour^s history, and examined with unpre- 
judiced minds the doctrines and manners 
of his disciples and followers, were so 
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struck and convinced, that they ^ofessed 
themselves of that sect; notwithstandi^, 
by this profession in that juncture of tinie^ 
they bid farewell to all the pleasures of 
this life, renounced all the views of ambi- 
tion, engaged in an umnterrupted course 
of severities, and exposed themselves to 
public hatred and contempt, to sufferii^ 
of all kinds, and to death itself. 

III. Of this sort we rtrnf reckon those 
three early converts to Chnsdanity, who 
each of them was a member of a senate 
famous for its wisdom Imd leahmig. Jo- 
s^h the Arimathean was of the Jewi^ 
SaMiedrim; Dionyatis, bf the AtheniW 
Areopagus; and Flavius Cliemens, of the 
Roman senate; nay, at the time of his 
death, consul of Home. These three were 
so thoroughly satisfied of the truth of the 
Christian religion, that the first of them, 
according to all the reports of antiquity, 
died a martjrr for it: as did the second, 
unless we disbelieve Aristicfes, his feUow-* 
citizen and contemporary; ixnd the third, 
as we are informed both by Roman, and 
Christian authors. 
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IV, Amoiig those innumerable multi- 
tudes, who in most of the known nations 
of the world came over to Christianity at 
its first appearance, we may be sure there 
were great numbers of wise and learned 
men, be^des those whose names are in 
the Christian records, who without doubt 
took care to examine the truth of our Sa- 
viour's history, before they would leave 
the rehgion of their country and of their 
forefathers, for the sake of one that would 
not only cut them off from the allure* 
ments of this world, but subject them to 
every thing terrible or disagreeable in it 
Tertullian tells the RcHnan governors, that 
their corporations, councils, armies, tribes, 
companies, the palace, senate, and courts 
of judicature, were filled with Christians; 
as Amobius asserts, that men of the finest 
parts and learning, orators, grammarians, 
rhetoricians, lawyers, physicians, philoso- 
phers, despising the sentiments they had 
been once fond of, took up their rest in the 
Christian religion. 

V« Who can imagine that men of this 
character did not thoroughly inform them-^ 
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selves of the history of that Person, whose 
doctrines they embraced? for, however 
consonant to reason his precepts appeared, 
how good soever were the effects which 
they produced in the world, nothing coukt 
have tempted men to acknowledge him 
as their God and Saviour, but their be- 
ing firmly persuaded of the miracles he 
wrought, and the many attestations of bis 
divine mis^n, which were to be met 
with in the history of his life. This was 
the groundwork of the Christian Keligioo ; 
and, if this failed, the whole superstruc- 
ture sunk with it. This point, there- 
fore, of the truth of our Saviour's his- 
tory, as recorded by the evangelists, is 
every where taken for granted in the writ- 
ings of those, who from pagan philosophers 
became Christian authors, and who, by 
reason of their conversion, are to be looked 
upon as of the strongest' collateral testimo- 
ny for the truth of what is delivered con- 
cerning our Saviour. 

VI. Besides innumerable authors that 
are lost, we have the undoubted names, 
works, or fragments of several pagan phi- 
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losophers, which shew them to have been 
as learned as any unconverted heathen au- 
thors of the age in which they Uved. If 
we look into the greatest nurseries of learn- 
ing in those ages of the world, we find in 
Athens, Dionysius, Quadratus, Aristides, 
Athenagoras; and in ' Alexandria, Diony- 
siiis, Clemens, Ammonius, and Anatolius, 
to whom we may add Origen : for though 
his father was a Christian martyr, he be- 
came, without all controversy, the' most 
learned and able philoisopher of his age, by 
his education at Alexandria, in that famous 
seminary of arts and sciences. 
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SECTION V. 

I. The learned pagans had means and opportunities of 

informing themselves of the truth of our SaTiour*8 
history; 

II. From the proceedingsy 

III. The characters, sufferings^ 

IV. And miracles of the persons who published it. 

V. How these first apostles perpetuated their tradition, 

by ordaining persons to succeed them. 

VI. How their successors in the three first centuries 
preserved their tradition. 

VII. That five generations might derive this tradition 
from Christ, to the end of the third century. 

VII f. Four eminent Christians that delivered it down 
successively to the year of our Lord 254. 

IX. Tlie faith of the four above-mentioned persons the 
same with that of the churches of the east, of the 
west, and of Egypt. 

X. Another person added to them, who brings us to the 

year 343, and that many other lists might be added 
in as direct and short a succession. 

XI. Why the tradition of tbe-tbree first centuries more 
authentic than that of any other age, proved from 
the conversation of the primitive Christians ; 

XII. From the manner of initiating men into their re- 
ligion; 

XIII. From the correspondence between the churches ; 
XrV. From the long lives of several of Christ's disci- 

plesi of which two instances. 

I. It now therefore only remains to con- 
sider whether these learned men had means 
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and opportunities of informing themselves 
of the truth of our Saviour'^s history ; for 
unless this point can be made out, their 
testimonies will appear invalid, and their 
inquiries ineffectual. 

II. As to this point, we must consider, 
that many thousands had seen the transac- 
tions of our Saviour in Judaea, and that 
many hundred thousands had received an 
account of them from the mouths of those 
who were actually eyewitnesses. I shall 
only mention among these eyewitnesses 
the twelve apostles, to whom we must 
add St. Paul, who had a particular call to 
this high office, though many other disci- 
ples and followers of Christ had also their 
share in the publishing this wonderful his- 
tory. We learn from the ancient records 
of Christianity, that many of the apostles 
and disciples made it the express business 
of their lives, travelled into the remotest 
parts of the world, and in all places ga- 
thered multitudes about them, to acquaint 
them with the history and doctrines of 
their crucified Master. And indeed, were 
all Christian records of these proceedings 
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entirely lost, as many have been, the effect 
plainly evinces the truth of them; for 
how else during the apostles^ lives could 
Christianity have spread itself with such an 
amazing progress through the several na- 
tions of the Roman empire? How could 
it fly like lightning, and carry conviction 
with it, from one end of the earth to the 
other ? 

III. Heathens therefore of every age, 
$ex, and quality, born in the most different 
climates, and bred up under the most dif- 
ferent institutions, when they saw men of 
plain sense, without the help of learning, 
armed with patience and courage, instead 
of wealth, pomp, or power, expressing in 
their lives those excellent doctrines of mo- 
rality, which they taught as delivered to 
them from our Saviour, averring that they 
had seen his miracles during his life, and 
conversed with him after his death ; when, 
I say, they saw no suspicion of falsehood, 
treachery, or worldly interest, in their be- 
haviour and conversation, and that they 
submitted to the most ignominious and 
cruel deaths, rather than retract their tes- 
d3 
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timony, or even be silent in matters which 
they were to publish by their Saviour's 
especial command, there was no reason to 
doubt of the veracity" of those facts whidi 
they related, or of the divine mission in 
which they were employed. 

IV. But even these motives to faith in 
our Saviour would not have been sufficient 
to have brought about in so few years such 
an incredible number of conversions, had 
not the apostles been able to exhibit still 
greater proofs of the truths which they 
taught. A few persons of an odious and 
despised country could not have filled the 
world with believers, had they not shewn 
undoubted credentials from the divine 
Person, who sent them on such a message. 
Accordingly we are assured, that they 
were invested with the power of working 
miracles, which was the most short and 
the most convincing argument that could 
be produced, and the only one that was 
adapted to the reason of all mankind, to 
the capacities of the wise and ignorant, 
and could overcome every cavil and every 
prejudice. Who would not believe that 
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our Saviour healed the sick, and raised the 
dead, when it was published by those 
who themselves often did the same mira- 
cles, in their presence, and in his name ? 
Could any reasonable person imagine, that 
God Almighty would arm men with such 
powers to authorize a lie, and establish a 
religion in the world which was displeas- 
ing to him, or that evil spirits would lend 
them such an effectual assistance to beat 
down vice and idolatry ? 

V. When the apostles had formed 
many assemblies in several parts of the 
pagan world, who gave credit to the glad 
tidings of the gospel, that, upon their de- 
parture, the memory of what they had re- 
lated might not perish^ they appointed out 
of these new converts, men of the best 
sense, and of the most unblemished lives, 
to preside over these several assemblies, 
and to inculcate without ceasing what they 
had heard from the mouths of these eye- 
witnesses. 

VI. Upon the death of any of those 
substitutes to the apostles and disciples 
of Christ, his place was filled up with 
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some other persiui of eminence for his 
piety and learning, and generally a mem- 
ber of the same church, who, after his de- 
cease, was followed by another in the same 
manner, by which means the succession 
was continued in an uninterrupted line. 
Irenseus informs us, that every church 
preserved a catalogue of i/ts bishops in the 
order that they succeeded one miother; 
and, for an example, produces the cata* 
logue of those who governed the church 
of Rome in that character, which contains 
eight or nine perscms, though but a very 
small remove from the times of the apo- 
stles. 

Indeed the lists of bishops, which are 
come down to us in other churches, are 
generally filled with greater numbers than 
one would expect. But the succession was 
quick in the three first centuries, because 
the bishop very often ended in the martyr : 
for when a persecution arose in any place, 
the first fury of it fell upon this order of 
holy men, who abundantly testified, by 
their deaths and sufferings, that they did 
not undertake these offices out of any tem* 
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poral views, that they were sincere and sa- 
tisfied in the belief of what they taught^ 
and that they firmly adhered to what they 
had received from the apostles, as laying 
down their lives in the same hope, and 
upon the same principles. None can be 
supposed so utterly regardless of their own 
happiness as to expire in torment, and ha- 
zard their eternity, to support any fables 
and inventions of their own, or any for- 
geries of their predecessors who had pre- 
sided in the same church, and which 
might have been easily detected by the 
tradition of that particular church, as well 
as by the concurring testimony of others. 
To this purpose, I think it is very remark- 
able, that there was not a single martyr 
among those many heretics, who disa- 
greed with the apostolical church, and in- 
troduced several wild and absurd notions 
into the doctrines of Christianity- They 
durst not stake their present and future 
happiness on their own chimerical opera- 
tions, dnd did not only shun persecution^ 
but affirmed, that it was unnecessary for 
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their followers to bear their religion through 
such fiery trials. 

VII. We may fairly reckon, that this 
first, state of apostles and disciples, with 
that second generation of many, who 
were their immediate converts, extended 
itself to the middle of the second century, 
and that several of the third generation 
from these last mentioned, which was but 
the fifth from Christ, continued to the end 
of the third century. Did we know the 
ages and numbers of the members in every 
particular church, which was planted by 
the apostles, I doubt not but in most of 
them there might be found five persons, 
who in a continued series would reach 
through these three centuries of years, that 
is, till the 265th from the death of our Sa- 
viour. 

VIII. Among the accounts of those 
very few out of innumerable multitudes, 
who had embraced Christianity, I shall 
single out four persons eminent for their 
lives, their writings, and their suflPerings, 
that were, successively, contemporaries. 
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and bring us down as far as to the year 
of our Lord 264. St. John^ who was the 
beloved disciple, and conversed the most 
intimately with our Saviour, lived till 
anno Dom. 100. Polycarp, who was the 
disciple of St. John, and had conversed 
with others of the apostles and disdples 
of our Lord, lived till anno Dom. 167, 
though his life was shortened by martyr- 
dom. Irenseus, who was the disciple of 
Polycarp, and had conversed with many 
of the immediate disciples of the apostles, 
ived, at the lowest computation of his 
Age, till the year 202, when he was like- 
wise cut off by martyrdom ; in wUteh year 
the great Origen was appointed regent of 
the catechetic school in Alexandria; and 
as he was the miracle of that age, for in* 
dustry, learning, and philosophy, he was 
looked upon as the champion of Christi- 
anity, till the year 264, when, if he did 
not suffer martyrdom, as some think he 
did, he was certainly actuated by the spirit 
of it, as appears in the whole course of his 
life and writings ; nay, he had often been 
put to the torture, and had undergone 
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trials worse than death. As he conversed 
with the most eminent Christians of his 
time in Egypt and in the East, brought 
over multitudes both from heresy and 
heathenism, and left behind him several 
disciples of great fame and learning, there 
is no question but there were considerable 
numbers of those who knew him, and had 
been his hearers, scholars, or proselytes, 
that lived till the end of the third cen- 
tury, and to the reign of Constantine the 
Great. 

IX* It is evident to those who read the 
lives and writings of Polycarp, Irenaeus, 
and Origen, that these three fathers be- 
lieved the accounts which are given of 
our Saviour in the four eviangelists, and 
had undoubted arguments that not only 
St. John, but many others of our Sa- 
viour^s disciples, pubhshed the same ac-* 
count of him. To which we must subjoin 
this further remark, that what was be- 
lieved by these fathers on this subject, 
was likewise the belief of the main body 
of Christians in those successive ages when 
they flourished ; since Polycarp cannot but 
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be looked upon^ if we consider the respect 
that was paid him, as the representative 
of the eastern churches in this particular, 
Irenseus of the western upon the same ac- 
count, and Origen of those established in 
Egypt. 

X. To these I might add Paul the fa- 
mous hermit, who retired from the De- 
cian persecution five or six years before 
Origetfs death, and lived till the year 
843. I have only discovered one of those 
channels, by which the history of our Sa- 
viour might be conveyed, pure and una- 
dulterated, through these several ages that 
produced those pagan philosophers, whose 
testimonies I make use of for the truth of 
our Saviour's history. Some or other of 
these philosophers came into the Christian 
faith during its infancy, in the several pe- 
riods of these three first centuries, when 
they had such means of informing them- 
selves in all the particulars of otir Sa- 
viour's history. I must further add, that 
though I have here only chosen this single 
link of martyrs, I might find out others 
among those names which are still extant, 
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that delivered down this account of our 
Saviour in a successive tradition, till the 
whole Roman empire became Christian; 
as there is no question but numberless 
series of witnesses might follow one an- 
other in the same order, and in as short a 
chain, and that perhaps in every single 
church, had the names and ages of the 
most eminent primitive Christians been 
transmitted to us with the like certainty. 

XI. But to give this consideration more 
force, we must take notice, that the tra« 
dition of the first ages of Christianity had 
several circumstances peculiar to it, which 
made it more authentic than any other 
tradition in any other age of the world. 
The Christians, who carried their religion 
through so many general and particular 
persecutions, were incessantly comforting 
and supporting one another with the ex- 
ample and history of our Saviour and his 
apostles. It was the subject not only of 
their solemn assemblies, but of their pri- 
vate visits and conversations. "Our vir- 
" pns,*" says Tatian, who lived in the second 
century, "discourse over their distaffs on 
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'^ divine subjects.^ Indeed, when religion 
was woven into the civil government, and 
flourished under the protection of the 
emperors, men'^s thoughts and discourses 
were, as they are now, full of secular 
affairs ; but in the three first centuries of 
Christianity, men, who embraced this re- 
li^on, had given up all their interests 
in this world, and lived in a perpetual 
preparation for the next, as not knowing 
how soon they might be called to it: so 
that they had little else to talk of but the 
life and doctrines of that divine Person, 
which was their hope, their encourage- 
ment, and their glory. We cannot there- 
fore imagine, that there was a dngle per- 
son, arrived at any degree of age or con- 
sideration, who had not heard and repeat- 
ed above a thousand times in his life, all 
the particulars of our Saviour's birth, life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension. 

XII. Especially if we consider, that 
they could not then be received as Chris- 
tians, till they had undergone several ex- 
aminations. Persons of riper years, who 
flocked daily into the church during the 
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three first centuries, were obliged to pass 
through many repeated instructicms, and 
^ve a strict account of their proficiency, 
"before they were admitted to baptism. 
And as for those who were born of Chris- 
tian parents, and had been baptized in 
their infancy, they were with the like 
care prepared and disciplined for confirm- 
ation, which they could not arrive at till 
they were found, upon examination, to 
have made a sufficient progress in the 
knowledge of Christianity. 

XIII. We must further observe, that 
there was not only in those times this re- 
li^ous conversation among private Chris- 
tians, but a constant correspondence be-- 
tween the churches that were established 
by the apostles, or their successors, in the 
several parts of the world. If any new 
doctrine was started, or any fact reported 
of our Saviour, a strict inquiry was made 
among the churches, especially those 
planted by the apostles themselves, whe- 
ther they had received any such doctrine 
or account of our Saviour, from the 
mouths of the apostles, or the tradition of 
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those Christians who had preceded the pr^ 
sent members of the churches, which were 
thus consulted. By this meaiis, when any 
novelty was published, it was imniediately 
detected and censured. 

XIV. St. John, . who lived so many 
years after our Saviour, was appealed to 
in these emergendes as the living oracle 
of the church ; and as his oral testimony 
lasted the first century, many have ob- 
served, that, by a particular providence 
of Godf several of our Saviour's disciples, 
and of the early converts of his religion, 
lived to a very great age, that they might 
personally convey the truth of the gospel 
to those times, wluch were very remote 
from the first publication of it. Of these, 
besides St. John, we have a remarkable 
instance in Simeon, who was one of the 
Seventy sent forth by our Saviour, to 
publish the gospel before his crucifixion, 
mid a near kinsman of the Lord. This 
venerable person, who had probably heard 
with his own ears our Saviour's prophecy 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, presided 
over the church established in that city. 
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during the time of its memorable siege, 
and drew his congregation out of those 
dreadful and unparalleled calamities which 
befell his countrymen, by following the 
advice our Saviour had given, when they 
should see Jerusalem encompassed with 
armies, and the Roman standards, or abo* 
minafion of desolation, set up. He lived 
till the year of our Lord 107, when he 
was martyred under the emperor Trajan. 
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SECTION VI. 

I. The tradition of the apostles secured by other ex- 

cellent institations ; 

II. Bat chiefly by the writings of the evangelists. 

III. The diligence of the disciples and first Christian 
converts, to send abroad these writings. 

IV. That the written account of oor Saviour was the 

same with that delivered by tradition ; 

V. Proved from the reception of the gospel by those 

churches which were established before it was 
written ; 

VI. From the uniformity of what was believed in the 
several churches ; 

VII. From a remarkable passage in Irenaeus. 

VIII. Records which are now lost, of use to the three 
first centuries, for confirming the history of our 
Saviour. 

IX. Instances of such records. 

I. Thus far we see how the learned pa-r 
gans mi^t apprise themselves from oral 
information of the particulars of our Sa- 
viour's history. They could hear, in 
every church planted in every distant part 
of the earth, the account which was there 
received and preserved among them, of 
the lustory of our Saviour. They could 
learn the names and characters of those 
first mis^onaries that brought to th^m 
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these accounts, and the miracles by which 
God Almighty attested their reports. But 
the apostles and disciples of Christ, to 
preserve the history of his life, and to se- 
cure their accounts of him from error and 
oblivion, did not only set aside certain per- 
sons for that purpose, as has been already 
shewn, but appropriated certain days to 
the commemoration of those facts, which 
they had related concerning him. The 
first day of the week was, in all its re- 
turns, a perpetual memorial of his resur- 
rection, as the devotional exercises adapted 
to Friday and Saturday were to denote 
to all ages that he was crucified on the 
one of those days, and that he rested in 
the grave on the other. You may apply 
the same remark to several of the annual 
festivals-instituted by the apostles them- 
selves, or, at furthest, by their immediate 
successors, in memory of the most im- 
portant particulars in our Saviour's his- 
tory ; to which we must add the sacra- 
ments instituted by our Lord himself, and 
many of those rites and ceremonies, which 
obtained in the most early times of the 
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church. These are to be regarded as 
standing marks of such facts as were de- 
livered by those, who were eyewitnesses 
to them, and which were contrived with 
great wisdom to last till time should be 
no more. These, without any other means, 
might have, in some measure, conveyed 
to posterity the memory of several trans- 
actions in the history of our Saviour, as 
they were related by his disciples. At least, 
the reason of these institutions, though 
they might be jEbrgotten, and obscured 
by a long course of years, could not but 
be very well known by those who lived 
in the three first centuries, and a means 
of informing the inquisitive pagans in the 
truth of our Saviour's history, that being 
the view in which I am to consider them. 
II. But lest such a tradition, though 
guarded by so many expedients, ^ould 
wear out by the length of time, the four 
evangelists, within about fifty, or, as The- 
odoret affirms, thirty years after our Sa- 
viour'^s death, while the memory of his 
actions was fresh among them, con^gned 
e8 
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to writing that history, which for some 
years had been published only by the 
mouths of apostles and disciples. The 
further consideration of these holy pen- 
men will fall under another part of this 
discourse. 

III. It will be sufficient to observe here, 
that in the age which succeeded the apo- 
stles, many of their immediate disdples 
sent or carried in person the books of the 
four evangelists, which had been written 
by apostles, or at least approved by them, 
to most of the churches which they had 
planted in the different parts of the world. 
This was done with so much diligence, 
that when Pantaenus, a man of learning 
and piety, had travelled into India for the 
propagation of Christianity, about the year 
of our Lord SOO, he found among that 
remote people the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, which, upon his return from that 
country, he brought with him to Alexan- 
dria. This gospel is generally supposed 
to have been left in those parts by St. 
Bartholomew, the apostle of the Indies, 
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who probably carried it with him before 
the writings of the three other evangeUsts 
were published. 

IV. That the history of our Saviour, as 
recorded by the evangelists, was the same 
with that which had been before deli- 
vered by the apostles and disciples, will 
further appear in the prosecution of this 
discourse, and may be gathered from the 
following considerations. 

V. Had these writings differed £rom the 
sermons of the first planters of Cbristi*- 
anity, either in history or doctrine, there 
is no question but they would have been 
rejected by those churches, which they 
had already formed. But so consistent and 
uniform was the relation of the apostles, 
that these histories appeared to be nothing 
else but their tradition and oral attesta* 
tions made fixed and permanent. Thus 
was the fame of our Saviour, which in so 
few years had gone through the whole 
earth, confirmed and perpetuated by such 
records^ as would preserve the traditionary 
account of him to after-ages ; and rectify 
it, if at any time, by passing through se- 
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veral generations, it might drop any part 
that was material, or contract any thing 
that was false or fictitious. 

VI. Accordingly we find the same Je- 
sus Christ, who was bom of a virgin, who 
had wrought many miracles in Palestine, 
who was crucified, rose again, and as- 
cended into heaven ; I say, the same Je- 
sus Christ had been preached, and was 
worshipped, in Germany, France, Spain, 
and Great Britain, in Parthia, Media,. Me- 
sopotamia, Armenia, Phry^a, Asia, and 
Pamphylia, in Italy, Egypt, Afric, and 
beyond Cyrene, India and Persia, and, in 
short, in all the islands and provinces that 
are visited by the rising or setting sun. 
The same account of our Saviour's life 
and doctrine was delivered by thousands 
of preachers, and believed in thousands of 
places, who all, as fast as it could be con- 
veyed to them, received the same account 
in writing from the four evangelists. 

VII. Irenaeus to this purpose very apt- 
ly remarks, that those barbarous nations, 
who in his time were not possessed of the 
written gospels, and had only learned the 
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history of our Saviour from those who 
had converted them to Christianity be- 
fore the gospels were written, had among 
them the same accounts of our Saviour, 
which are to be met with in the four 
evangelists. An uncontestable proof of 
the harmony and concurrence between 
the holy scripture and the tradition of 
the churches in those early times of Chris- 
tianity. 

VIII. Thus we see what opportunities 
the learned and inquisitive heathens had 
of informing themselves of the truth of 
our Saviour^s history, during the three 
first centuries, especially as they lay nearer 
one than another to the fountain-head: 
bendes which, there were many uncontro- 
verted traditions, records of Christianity, 
and particular histories, that then threw 
light into these matters, but are now en- 
tirely lost, by which, at that time, any 
appearance of contradiction, or seeming 
cfifficulties, in the history of the evange- 
lists, were fully cleared up and explained : 
though we meet with fewer appearances 
of this nature in the history of our Sa- 
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viour, as related by the four evangelists, 
than in the accounts of any other person, 
published by such a number of difPerent 
historians, who lived at so great a distance 
from the present age. 

IX. Among those records which are 
lost, and were of great use to the primi- 
tive Christians, is the letter to Tiberius, 
which I have already mentioned ; that of 
Marcus Aurelius, which I shall take no- 
tice of hereafter ; the writings of H^e- 
rippus, who had drawn down the history 
of Christianity to his own time, whidi 
was not beyond the middle of the second 
century; the genuine Sibylline oracles, 
which in the first ages of the church 
were easily distinguished from the spu- 
rious; the records preserved in particular 
churches, with many others of the same 
nature. 
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SECTION VIL 

I. The sight of miracles in those ages a farther con- 

firmation of pagan philosophers in the Christiaa 
ikitb. 

II. The credibility of such miracles. 

III. A particular instance. 

IV. Martyrdom, why considered as a standing miracle. 

V. Primitive Christians thought many of the martyrs 

were supported by a miraculous power. 

VI. Proved from the nature of tbdr sufferings. 

VII. How martyrs farther induced the pagans to em- 
brace Christianity. 

I. The&e were other means, wbich I 
find had a great influence on the learned 
of the three first centuries, to create and 
ccMifirm in them the belief of our blessed 
Saviour'^s Mstory, which ought not to be 
passed over in silence. The first was, the 
opportunity they enjoyed of examining 
those miracles, which were on several oc- 
casions performed by Christians, and ap- 
peared in the church, more or less, during 
these first ages of Christianity. These had 
great weight with the men I am now 
speaking of, who, from learned pagans, 
became fathers of the church; for they 
frequently boast of them in their writ- 
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ingSy as attestations given by Grod himself 
to the truth of their religion. 

II. At the same time that these learned 
men declare how disingenuous, base, and 
wicked it would be, how much beneath 
the dignity of philosophy, and contrary to 
the precepts of Christianity, to utter false- 
hoods or forgeries in the support of a 
cause, though never so just in itself, they 
confidently assert this miraculous power, 
which then subsisted in the church, nay, 
tell us, that they themselves had been eye- 
witnesses of it at several times, and in 
several instances ; nay, appeal to the hea- 
thens themselves for the truth of several 
facts they relate ; nay, challenge them to 
be present at their assemblies, and satisfy 
themselves, if they doubt of it; nay, we 
find that pagan authors have in some in- 
stances confessed this miraculous power. 

III. The letter of Marcus Aurelius, 
whose army was preserved by a refreshing 
shower, at the same time that his enemies 
were discomfited by a storm of lightning, 
and which the heathen historians them- 
selves allow to have been supernatural and 
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the effect of magic ; I say, this letter, 
which ascribed this unexpected assistance 
to the prayers of the Christians, who then 
served in the army, would have been 
thought an unquestionable testimony of 
the miraculous power I am speaking of, 
had it been still preserved. It is suffi- 
cient for me in this place to take notice, 
that this was one of those miracles which 
had its influence on the learned converts, 
because it is related by TertuUian, and 
the very letter appealed to. When these 
learned men saw sickness and phrensy 
cured, the dead raised, the oracles put to 
silence, the demons and evil spirits forced 
to confess themselves no gods, by persons 
who only made use of prayer and adjura- 
tions in the name of their crucified Sa- 
viour ; how could they doubt of their Sa- 
viour's power on the like occasions, as re- 
presented to them by the traditions of the 
church, and the writings of the evan- 
gelists ? 

IV. Under this head, I cannot omit 
that which appears to me a standing mi- 
racle in the three first centuries ; I mean 
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that amazing and supernatural courage or 
patience, which was shewn by innumer^ 
able niultitudes of martyrs, in those slow 
and painful torments that were inflicted 
on them, I cannot conceive a man placed 
in the burning iron chair at Lyons, amid 
the insults and mockeries of a crowded 
amphitheatre, and still keeping his seat ; 
or stretched upon a grate of iron, over 
coals of fire, and breathing out his soul 
among the exquisite sufferings of such a 
tedious execution, rather than renounce 
his religion, or blaspheme his Saviour. 
Such trials seem to me above the strength 
of human nature, and able to overbear 
duty, reason, faith, conviction, nay, and 
the most absolute certainty of a future 
state. Humanity, unassisted in an extra- 
ordinary Qianner, must have shaken off 
the present pressure, and have delivered 
itself out of such a dreadful distress, by 
any means that could have been suggest- 
^ to it. We can easily imagine, that 
many persons, in so good a cause, ixiight 
have laid down their lives at the gibbet, 
the stake, or the block : but to expire 
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leisurely among the most exquisite tcnv 
tures, when they might oome out of them, 
even by a mental reservation, or an hypo- 
crisy which was not without a possibility 
of being followed by repentance and for- 
giveness, has something in it, so far be- 
yond the force and natural strength of 
mortals, that one cannot but think there 
was some miraculous power to support 
the sufferer. 

y. We find the chun^h of Smyrna, in 
that admirable letter, which gives an ac- 
count of the death of Polycarp, their be- 
loved bidiop, mentioning the cruel tor- 
ments of other early martyrs for Christi- 
ainty, are of opsmon, that our Saviour 
stood by them in a vision, and person- 
ally ccmversed with them^ to give them 
strength and comfort during the bitter- 
ness of their long continued agonies ; and 
we have the story of a young man, who, 
having suffered many tortures, escaped 
with life, and told his fellow Christians, 
tkat the pain of them had been rendered 
tolerable, by the presence of an angel that 
stood by him, and wiped off the tears and 
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sweat, which ran down his face whilst he 
lay under his sufferings. We are assured 
at least that the first martyr for Christianity 
was encouraged in his last moments, by a 
vision of that divine Person, for whom he 
suffered, and into whose presence he was 
then hastening. 

VI. Let any man calmly lay his hand 
upon his heart, and after reading these 
terrible conflicts, in which the ancient 
martyrs and confessors were engaged, 
when they passed through such new in- 
ventions and varieties of pain, as tired 
th^r tormentors; and ask himself, how- 
ever zealous and ^cere he is in his re- 
ligion, whether, under such acute and lin- 
gering tortures, he could still have held 
fast his integrity, and have professed his 
faith to the last, without a supernatural 
assistance of some kind or other. For my 
part, when I consider that it was not an 
unaccountable obstinacy in a single man, 
or in any particular set of men, in some 
extraordinary juncture; but that there 
were multitudes of each sex, of every 
age, of different countries and conditions, 
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who, for near SOO years together, made 
this glorious confeseaon of their faith, in 
the midst of tortures, and in the hour of 
death; I must conclude, that they were 
either of another make than men are at 
present, or that they had such miraculous 
supports as were peculiar to those times 
of Christianity, when without them per- 
haps the very name of it might have been 
extinguished. 

VII. It is certain, that the deaths and 
sufferings of the primitive Christians bad 
a great share in the conversion of those 
learned pagans, who lived in the ages of 
persecution, which, with some intervals 
and abatements, lasted near 300 years 
after our Saviour. Justin Martyr, Tertul- 
]ian, Lactantius, Amobius, and others, 
tell us, that this first of all alarmed their 
curiosity, roused their attention, and made 
them seriously inquisitive into the nature 
of that religion, which could endue the 
mind with so much strength, and over- 
come the fear of death, nay, raise an 
earnest desire of it, though it appeared in 
all its terrors. This they found had riot 
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been effected by all the doctrines of those 
philosophers^ whom they had thoroughly 
studied, and who had been labouring at this 
great point. The sight of these dying and 
-tormented martyrs engaged them to search 
into the history and doctrines of him for 
whom they suffered. The more they 
searched, the more they were convinced ; 
till their conviction grew so strong, that 
they themselves embraced the same truths, 
and either actually laid down their lives, or 
were always in a readiness to do it, rather 
than depart from them. 
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SECTION Vllt 

I. The completion of our Saviour's prophecies confirmed 

pagans in their belief of tiie gospel. 
n. Origen's observation on that of his ^Bsciples being 

brought before kings and governors. 

III. On their being persecuted for their religion ; 

IV. On their preaching the gospel to all nations ; 

V. On the destruction of Jerusalem, and ruin of the 

Jewish economy. 

VI. These ai^uments strengthened by what has hap- 
pened since Origen's time. 

I. The second of those extraordinary 
means, of great use to the learned and in- 
quisitive pagans of the three first centuiies, 
for evindng the truth of the history of our 
Saviour, was the completion of such pro- 
phecies as are recorded of him in the 
evangelists. They could not indeed form 
any arguments from what he foretold, and 
was fulfilled during his life, because both 
the prophecy and the completion were 
over before they were published by the 
evangelists; though, as Origen observes, 
what end could there be in forgitig some 
of these predictions, as that of St. Peter^s 
denying his Master, and all his disciples 
f2 
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forsaking him in the greatest extremity, 
which reflects so much shame on the great 
apostle, and on all his companions? No- 
thing but a stnct adherence to truth and to 
matters of fact, could have prompted the 
evangelists to relate a circumstance so dis- 
advantageous to their own reputation ; as 
that father has well observed. 

II. But to pursue his reflections on this 
subject. There are predictions of our Sa- 
viour recorded by the evangelists, which 
were not completed till after their deaths, 
and had no likelihood of being so, when 
they were pronounced by our blessed Sa* 
viour. Such was that wonderful notice he 
gave them, that **they should be brought 
^^ before governors and kings for his sake, 
** for a testimony against them and the 
« Gentiles,'' Matt. x. 28. with the other 
like prophecies, by which he foretold that 
his disciples were to be persecuted. ^^Is 
" there any other doctrine in the world,'' 
says this father, ^^ whose followers are pu- 
*^ nished ? Can the enemies of Christ say, 
^ that he knew his opinions were false and 
** impious, and that therefore he might well 
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*^ conjecture and foretell what would be the 
^^ treatment of those persons who should 
*^ embrace them ? Supposing his doctrines 
** were really such, why should this be the 
*^ consequence ? What likelihood that men 
^^ should be brought before kings and go- 
*^ vemors for opinions and tenets of any 
*^ kind, when this never happened even to 
^* the Epicureans, who absolutely denied 
<^ a Providence ; nor to the Peripateticks 
^^ themselves, who laughed at the prayers 
^^ and sacrifices which were made to the 
** Divinity? Are there any but the Chri»- 
*^ tians, who, according to this prediction 
*' of our Saviour, being brought before 
*^ kings and governors for lus sake, are 
^^ pressed to their latest gasp of breath, 
<^ by their respective judges, to renounce 
^* Christianity, and to procure thear liberty 
^< and rest, by offering the same sacrifices, 
^* and taking the same oaths that others 
« did ?" 

III. Consider the time when our Sa- 
viour pronounced those words. Matt x. 
32. *^ Whosoever shall confess me before 
'^ men, him will I also confess before my 
f3 
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*^ Father which is in heaven : but whoso- 
*^ ever shall deny me before men, him will 
" I also deny before my Father which is in 
** heaven.*" Had you heard him speak after 
this manner, when as yet hb disciples 
were under no such trials, you would cer- 
tunly have said within yourself, If these 
speeches of Jesus are true, and if, ao- 
cording to his prediction, governors and 
kings undertake to ruin and destroy those 
who shall profess themselves his disci* 
pies, we will believe, not only that he is 
a Prophet, but that he has received power 
from Grod suffident to preserve and pro- 
pagate his religion; and that he would 
never talk in such a peremptory and dis- 
couraging manner, were he not assured 
that he was able to subdue the most 
powerful opposition that could be made 
against the faith and doctrine which he 
taught. 

IV. Who is not struck with admira- 
tion, when he represents to himself our 
Saviour at that time foretelling, that his 
gospel should be preached in all the 
worlds for a witness unto all nations, or. 
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as Origen, (who rather quotes the sense 
than the words,) to serve for a conviction to 
kings and people, when at the same time 
he finds that his go^l has accordingly 
been preached to Greeks and Barbarians, 
to the learned and to the ignorant, and 
that there is no quality or condition of 
life able to exempt men from submitting 
to the doctrine of Christ? "As for us,^ 
says this great author, in another part of 
his book against Celsus, "when we see 
^< every day those events exactly accom- 
^^ plished which our Saviour foretold at so 
" great a distance, that * his gospel is 
" preached in all the world,^ Matt. xxiv. 
" 14. that 'his disciples go and teach all 
" nations,^ Matthew xxviii. 19* and that 
" ' those who have received his doctrine 
" are brought, for his sake, before go- 
" vemors and before kings,^ Matt x. 18. 
" we are filled with admiration, and our 
<^ faith in him is cmifirmed more and 
« more« What clearer and stronger proofs 
^' can Celsus ask for the truth of what he 
"spoke?'' 

V. Origen insists likewise with great 
f4 
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Strength on that wonderful prediction of 
our Saviour concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem, pronounced at a time, as he 
observes, when there was no likelihood 
nor appearance of it. This has been taken 
notice of and inculcated by so many 
others, that I shall refer you to what this 
father has said on the subject m the first 
book against Celsus; and as to the ac- 
complishment of this remarkable pro- 
phecy, shall only observe, that whoever 
reads the account given us by Josephus, 
without knowing his character, and com- 
pares it with what our Saviour foretcdd, 
would think the historian had been a 
Christian, and that he had nothing else in 
view, but to adjust the event to the predic- 
tion. 

VI. I cannot quit this head without 
taking notice, that Origen would still have 
triumphed more in the foregoing argu- 
ments, had he lived an age longer, to 
have seen the Roman emperors, and all 
their governors and provinces, submitting 
themselves to the Christian religion, and 
glorying in its profession, as so many 
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kings and sovereigns still place their rela- 
tion to Christ at the head of their titles. 

How much greater confirmation of his 
faith would he have received, had he seen 
our Saviour^s prophecy stand good in the 
destruction of the temple, and the dissolu- 
tion of the Jewish economy, when Jews 
and pagans united all their endeavours 
under Julian the apostate, to baffle and 
faLnfy the prediction ? The- great prepara- 
tions that were made for rebuilding the 
temple, with the hurricane, earthqui&e, 
and eruptions of fire, that destroyed the 
work, and terrified those employed in the 
attempt from proceeding in it, are related 
by many historians of the same age, and 
the substance of the story testified both by 
pagan and Jewish writers, as Ammianus 
MarceUinus, and Zamath David. The 
learned Chrysostom, in a sermon against 
the Jews, tells them this fact was then 
fresh in the memories even of their 
young men, that it happened but twenty 
years ago, and that it was attested by all 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, where they 
might still see the marks of it in the rub« 
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bish of that work, from which the Jews 
desisted in so great a fright, and which 
even Julian had not the courage to carry 
on. This fact, which is in itself so mira- 
culous, and so indisputable, brought over 
many of the Jews to Christianity, and 
shews us, that, after our Saviour's pro- 
phecy against it, the temple could not be 
preserved from the plough passing over it, 
by all the care of Titus, who would fain 
have prevented its destruction, and that, 
instead of being reedified by Julian, all 
his endeavours towards it did but still 
more literally accomplish our Saviour^s 
prediction, that ^^ not one stone should be 
" left upon another.'' 

The andent Christians were so entirely 
persuaded of the force of our Saviour's pro- 
phecies, and of the punishment which the 
Jews had drawn upon themselves and upon 
their children, for the treatment which 
the Messiah had received at their hands, 
that they did not doubt but they would 
always remain an abandoned and dispersed 
people, an hissing and an astonidiment 
ajiiong the nations, as they are to this 
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day. In ahort, that they had lost their 
peculiarity of being God^s people, which 
was now transferred to the body of Chris- 
tians, and which preserved the church of 
Christ among all the conflicts, difficulties, 
and persecutions, in which it was en- 
gaged, as it had preserved the Jewish go- 
vernment and economy for so many ages, 
wlulst it had the same truth and vital prin- 
ciple in it, notwithstanding it was so fre- 
quently in danger of being utterly abo- 
lished and destroyed. Origen, in his 
fourth book against Celsus, mendonisg 
thmr being cast out of Jerusalem, the 
place to which their worship was annexed, 
deprived of their temple and sacrifice, th^ 
rel^ous rites and solemnities, and scat- 
tered over the face of the earth, ventures 
to assure them with a face of confidence, 
that they would never be reestablished, 
since they had committed that horrid 
crime against the Saviour of the world. 
This was a bold assertion in the good 
man, who knew how this people had 
been so wonderfully reestablished in for- 
mer times, when they were almost swal- 
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lowed up, and in the most desperate state 
of desolation, as in their deliverance out of 
the Babylonish captivity, and the oppres- 
sions of Antiochus Epiphanes. Nay, he 
knew that within less than a hundred 
years before his own time, the Jews had 
made such a powerful effort for their re- 
establishment under Barcochab, in the 
reign of Adrian, as shook the whole Ro- 
man empire. But he founded his opinion 
on a sure word of prophecy, and on the 
punishment they had so justly incurred ; 
and we find, by a long experience of 1500 
years, that he was not mistaken, nay that 
his opinion gathered strength daily, since 
the Jews are now at a greater distance 
from any probability of such a reesta- 
blishment, than they were when Origen 
wrote. 
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SECTION IX. 

I. Tlie lives of primitiire Christians, another means of 

bringing learned pagans into their religion. 

II. The change and reformation of their manners. 

III. This looked upon as supernatural by the learned pa- 
gans; 

IV. And strengthened the accounts given of our Sa- 
viour*8 Ufe and history. 

V. The Jewbh prophecies of our Saviour an argument 

for the heathens belief: 

VI. Pursued. 
Vli. Pursued. 

I. There was one other means enjoyed 
by the learned pagans of the three first cen- 
turies, for satisfying them in the truth of 
our Saviour^s history, which I might have 
flung under one of the foregoing heads: 
but as it is so shining a particular, and 
does so much honour to our religion, I 
shall make a distinct article of it, and 
only coninder it with regard to the sub- 
ject I am upon: I mean the lives and 
manners of those holy men, who believed 
in Christ during the first ages of Christi- 
anity. I should be thought to advance a 
paradox, should I affirm, that there were 
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more Christians in the world during those 
times of persecution, than there are at 
present in these, which we call the flou- 
rishing times of Christianity. But this 
will be found an indisputable truth, if we 
form our calculation upon the opinions 
which prev£dled in those days, that every 
one who lives in the habitual practice of 
any voluntary ^n, actually cuts himself off 
from the benefits and profesrion of Christi- 
anity, and, whatever he may call himself, 
is in reality no Christian, nor ought to be 
esteemed as such. 

II. In the times we are now surveying, 
the Christian religion shewed its full force 
and efficacy on the minds of men, and by 
many examples demonstrated what great 
and generous souls it was capable of pro- 
ducing. It exalted and refined its prose- 
lytes to a very high degree of perfection, 
and set them far above the pleasures, and 
even the pains of this life. It strength- 
ened the infirmity, and broke the fierce- 
ness of human nature. It lifted up the 
minds of the ignorant to the knowledge 
and worship of him that made them, and 
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inspired the vicious with a rational devo- 
tion^ a strict purity of heart, and an un- 
bounded love to their fellow-creatures. 
In proportion as it spread through the 
world, it seemed to change mankind into 
another species of beings. No sooner was 
a convert initiated into it, but by an easy 
figure he became a new man, and both 
acted and looked upon himself as one re^ 
generated and born a second time into an- 
other state of existence. 

III. It is not my business to be more 
particular in the accounts of primitive 
Christianity, which have been exhibited 
so well by others, but rather to observe, 
that the pagan converts, of whom I am 
now speaking, mention this great reforma* 
tion of those who had been the greatest 
sinners, with that sudden and surprising 
change which it made in the lives of the 
most profligate, as having something in it 
supernatural, miraculous, and more than 
human. Origen represents this power in 
the Christian religion, as no less wonder, 
ful than that of curing the lame and blind, 
or cleansing the leper. Many others repre- 
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sent it in the same light, and looked upon 
it as an argument that there was a certain 
divinity in that religion, which shewed itself 
in such strange and glorious effects. 

IV. This therefore was a great means 
not only of recommencUng Christianity to 
honest and learned heathens, but of con- 
firming them in the belief of our Saviour^s 
history, when they saw multitudes of vir- 
tuous men daily forming themselves upon 
his example, animated by his precepts, 
and actuated by that Spirit which he had 
promised to send among his disciples. 

V, But I find no argument made a 
stronger impression on the minds of these 
eminent pagan converts, for strengthening 
their fiuth in the history of our Saviour, 
than the predictions relating to him in 
those old prophetic writings, which were 
depodted among the hands of the greatest 
enemies to Christianity, and owned by 
them to have been extant many ages be- 
fore his ajppearance. The learned hea- 
then converts were astonished to see the 
whole history of their Saviour's life pub- 
lished before he was bom, and to find that 
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the evangelists and prophets, in their 
accounts of the Messiah, differed only in 
point of time, the one foretelling what 
should happen to him, and the other 
describing those very particulars as what 
had actually happened. This our Saviour 
himself was pleased to make use of as the 
strongest argument of his being the pro- 
mised Messiah, and without it would hardly 
have reconciled his disciples to the igno- 
miny of his death, as in that remarkable 
passage which mentions his conversation 
with the two disciples, on the day of his 
resurrection. Bt. Luke xxiv. 13. to the 
end. 

VI. The heathen converts, after having 
travelled through all human learning, and 
fortified their minds with the knowledge 
of arts and sciences, were particularly qua- 
lified to examine these prophecies with 
great care and impartiality, and without 
prejudice or prepossession. If the Jews, on 
the one side, put an unnatural interpre- 
tation on these prophecies, to evade the 
force of them in their controversies with 
the Christians ; or if the Christians, on the 
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Other i^e, overstrsdned several passages in 
their applications of them, as it often hap- 
pens among men of the best understanding, 
when their minds are heated with any 
consideration that bears a more than ordi- 
nary weight with it ; the learned heathens 
may be looked upon as neuters in the 
matter, when all these prophecies were 
new to them, and their education had left 
the interpretation of them free and indif- 
ferent. Besides, these learned men among 
the primitive Christians knew how the 
Jews, who had preceded our Saviour, in- 
terpreted these predictions, and the se- 
v^al marks by which they acknowledged 
the Messiah would be discovered, and how 
those of the Jewish doctors who succeeded 
him had deviated from the interpretations 
and doctrines of their forefathers, on pur- 
pose to stifle their own conviction. 

VII. This set of arguments had there- 
fore an invincible force with those pagan 
philosophers who became Christians, as 
we find in most of their writings. They 
could not disbelieve our Saviour'^s history, 
which so exactly agreed with every thing 
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that had been written of him many ages 
before his birth, nor doubt of those cir- 
cumstances being fulfilled in him, which 
could not be true of any person that 
lived in the world besides himself. This 
wrought the greatest confusion in the un- 
believing Jews, and the greatest convic- 
tion in the Gentiles, who every where 
speak with astonishment of these truths 
they met with in this new magazine of 
learning which was opened to them, and 
carry the point so far as to think what- 
ever excellent doctrine they had met with 
among pagan writers, had been stole from 
their conversation with the Jews, or from 
the perusal of these writings which they 
had in their custody. 
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ADDITIONAL DISCOURSES. 



SECTION I. 

OF GOD, AND HIS ATTRIBUTES. 



• QOI.MARE KT TERRAS, VARnSQVX MUNDUM 
TEMPS RAT HORlfl .* 
UNDE NIL MAJU8 OENERATUR IPSO,' 
NEC VIOET QUICQUAM SIMILE AUT SECUNDUM. HOR. 

SiMOKiDEs bding asked by Dipnysius; 
the tyrant, what God was^ desired a day'^s 
time to consider of it, before he made his 
reply. When the day was expired, he 
desired two days ; and afterwards, instead 
of returning his answer, demanded still 
double the time to consider of it. This 
great poet and philosopher, the more he 
contemplated the nature of the Deity, 
found that he waded but the more out of 
his depth ;. and that he Ipst himself in the 
thou^t, instead of finding an end of it. 
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If we consider the idea which wise men, 
by the light at reason, have framed of the 
Divine Being, it amounts to this: That he 
has in him all the perfection of a spiritual 
nature; and since we have no notion of 
any kind of spiritual perfection but what 
we discover in our own souls, we join in- 
finitude to each kind of these perfections, 
and what is a faeuUy in an human soul 
becomes an attribute in God. We exist 
in place and time; the Divine Beiog fills 
the immensity of space with his presence, 
imd inhaUts eternity. We are possessed 
of a little power, and a little knowledge ; 
the Divine Being is almighty and omni- 
scient In short, by adding infinity to 
any kind of perfection we enjoy, and by 
jcHning all these different kinds oi perfec- 
tions in one Being, we form our idea of 
the great Sovereign of nature. 

Though every one who thinks must 
have made this observation, I sha}l pr». 
dute Mr. Locke's authority to the same 
ptirpose, but of his Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding. ^* If we examifie the idea we 
*' have of the incomp^hensible Supreme 
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'^ Being, we shall find, that we come by it 
^^ the same way ; and that the complex 
'^ ideas we have both of God and separate 
** sjMiits, are made up of the simple ideas 
" we reeeive from reflection : v. g. having, 
^^ from what we experiment in ourselves, 
^^ got the ideas of existence and duration, 
*^ of knowledge and power, oi pleasure and 
** happiness, and of several other qualities 
'^ and powers, which it is better to have, 
*^ than to be without ; when we would 
** frame an idea the most suitable we can 
*^ to the Supreme B^ng, we enlarge every 
^^ one of these with our idea of infinity ; 
*^ and so putting them together, make our 
^^ complex idea of God."" 

It is not impossible that there may be 
many kinds of spiritual perfection, besides 
those which are lodged in an human soul ; 
but it is imposnble that we should have 
ideas of any kinds of perfection, except 
those of which we have some sbmII rays 
and short imperfect strokes is ourselves. 
It would be therefore a very high pre-, 
sumption to deteimine whether the Su- 
preme Being has not many more attributes 

64 
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than those which enter into our concep- 
tions of him. This is certain, that if there 
be any kind of spiritual perfection, which 
is not marked out in an human soul, it be- 
longs in its fuhiess to the Divine Nature. 

Sevaral eminent philosophers have ima- 
^ned that the soul, in her separate state, 
may have new faculties springing up in 
her, which she is not capable of exerting 
during her present union with the body ; 
and whether these faculties may not cor- 
respond with other attributes in the Di- 
vine Nature, and open to us hereafter new 
matter of wonder and adoration, we are 
altogether ignorant. This, as I have said 
before, we ought to acquiesce in, that the 
Sovereign Being, the great Author of na^ 
ture, has in him all possible perfection, as 
well in kind as in degree ; to speak accord- 
ing to bur methods of conceiving. I shall 
only add under this head, that when we 
have raised our notion of this infinite 
Being as high as it is possible for the mind 
of man to go, it will fall infinitely short of 
what he really is. ^< There is no end of his 
^^ greatness .-'^ the most exalted creature 
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he has made is only capable of adoring it ; 
none but himself can comprehend it. 

The advice of the son of Sirach is very 
just and sublime in this light. ^^ By his 
*^ word all things consist. We may speak 
^< much, and yet come short : wherefore in 
^< sum, he is all. How shall we be able to 
*^ magnify him ? For he is great above all 
** his works. The Lord is terrible and 
«« very great ; and marvellous is his power. 
<< When you glorify the Lord, exalt him 
"as much as you can; for even yet will 
" he far exceed. And when you exalt him, 
" put forth all your strength, and be not 
" weary ; for you can never go far enough. 
^^ Who hath seen him, that he might tell 
" us.^ And who can magnify him as he 
" is ? There are yiet hid greater things 
" than these be, for we have seen but a 
" few of his works."" 

I have here only considered the Su- 
preme Being by the light of reason and 
philosophy. If we would see him in all 
the wonders of his mercy, we. must have 
recourse to revelation, which represents him 
to us, not only as infinitely great and glo- 
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riou^y but as infinitely good and just in his 
dispensations towards man. But as this is 
a. theory which falls under every one's con- 
sideration, though indeed it can never be 
sufficiently considered, I shall here only 
take notice of that habitual worship and 
veneration, which we ought to pay to this 
Almighty Being. We should often refresh 
our minds with the thought of him, and 
annihilate ourselves before him, in the con- 
templation of our own worthlessness, and 
of his transcendent excellency and perfec- 
tion. This would imprint in our minds 
such a constant and uninterrupted awe and 
veneration as that which I am here recom- 
mending, and which is in reality a kind of 
incessant prayer, and reasonable humilia- 
tion of the soul before him who made it. 

This would effectually kill in us all the 
little seeds of pride, vanity, and self-con- 
ceit, whidi are apt to shoot up in the 
minds of such whose thoughts turn more 
on those comparative advantages which 
they enjoy over some of th^r fellow-crea- 
tures, than on that infinite distance which 
is placed between them and the supreme 
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model of all p«*fection. It would like- 
wise quicken our desires and endeavours 
of uniting ourselves to him, by all the acts 
of religion and virtue. 

Such an habitual homage to the Su- 
preme Being would, in a particular man- 
ner, banish from among us that prevailing 
impiety of usdng his name on the most tri- 
vial occafflons. 

I find the following passage in an ex- 
cellent sermon, preached at the funeral of 
a gentleman, who was an honour to his 
country, and a more diligent as well as 
successful inquirer into the works of na- 
ture, than any other our nation has ever 
produced. ^' He had the profoundest vene^ 
<^ ration for the great God of heaven aq^ 
^* earth that I have ever observed in imy 
** person. The very name of Grod was 
<< never mentioned by him without a pause 
<^ and a viable stop in his discourse ; in 
^* which, one that knew him most parti- 
'< cularly above twenty years, has told me, 
" that he was so exact, that he does not re- 
<' member to have observed him once to 
« fail in it.'* 
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Every one knows the veneration which 
was paid by the Jews to a name so great, 
wonderful, and holy. They would not let 
it enter even into their religious discourses. 
What can we then think of those who 
make use of so tremendous a name in the 
ordinary expressions of their anger^ mirth^ 
and most impertinent passions ? of those 
who admit it into the most familiar ques- 
tions and assertions, ludicrous phrases, and 
works of humour? not to mention those 
who violate it by solemn perjuries? It 
would be an affront to reason to endeavour 
to set forth the horror and profaneness of 
such a practice. The very mention of it 
exposes it sufBdently to those in whom the 
light of nature, not to say religion^ is not 
utterly extinguished. O. 
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DEUM NAMQUE IRE PER OMNES 

TERRA8QUE, TRACTUSQUE MARIS, CffiLUMQUE PRO- 
PUNDUM. ViRO. 

I WAS yesterday about sunset walking 
in the open fields, till the night insensibly 
fell upon me. I at first amused myself 
with all the richness and variety of colours 
which appealed in the western parts of 
heaven: in proportion as they faded and 
went out, several stars and plimets appear- 
ed, one after another, till the whole firmar 
ment was in a glow. The blueness of the 
ether was exceedingly heightened and en- 
livened by the season of the year, and by 
the rays of all those luminaries that passed 
through it. The galaxy appeared in its 
most beautiful white. To complete the 
scene, the full moon rose at length in that 
clouded majesty, which Milton takes no* 
tice of, and opened to the eye a new picture 
of nature, which was more finely shaded, 
and disposed among softer lights, than 
that which the sun had before discovered 
to us. 

As I was surveying the moon walking 
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in her brightness, and taking her progress 
among the constellations, a thought arose 
in me» which, I believe, very often per- 
plexes and disturbs men of serious and 
ocmtemplative natures. David himself fell 
iiito it in thlit reflection^ ^^ When I consider 
*' the heavens, the y^otk of thy fingers, the 
** moon and the stars which dioii hast or^ 
'* dained ; what is man, that thou lirt 
*^ mindful of Mm, and the son of man, that 
'< thou regardest him T In the same man^ 
ner, when I considered fhat infinite host of 
stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of 
suns, which were then shining upon nie^ 
with those innuAierable sets of placets, or 
worlds, which were moving round thdr 
respective suns; when I still enlarged the 
idea, and supposkl another heaven of suns 
taA worlds rising still above this which we 
discovered, and these still enlightened by 
a superior firmament of luminaries, which 
are j^antM at so great a distance^ tblit 
they maTf a|>pear to the inhabitants of the 
former as the stars do to us; in short, 
whilst I persued this thought, I could not 
but itefleot on that httle inngnificant figure 
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which I myself bore amidst the immensity 
of God'^s works. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this 
part of the creation, with all the host iji 
planetary worlds that move about him, ut- 
terly extinguished and annihilated, . they 
would not be missed more than a grain of 
sand upon the sea-shore. The space they 
possess is so exceedingly little, in com- 
parison of the whole, that it would scarce 
make a blank in the creation. The chasm 
would be imperceptible to an eye, that 
could take in the whole compass of nature, 
and pass from one end of the creation to 
the other ; as it is possible there may be 
such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in 
creatures which are at present more exalt* 
ed than ourselves. We see many stars by the 
help of glasses, which we do not discover 
with our naked eyes ; and the finer our t^ 
lescopes are, the more still are our disco- 
veries* Huygenius carries this thought s6 
faTf that he does not think it impossible 
tliere may be sta^ whose light is not yet 
traveled down to usy since their first ere- 
ati(Mi< There is no questicm but the uni- 
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verse has certain bounds set to it; but 
when we consider that it is the work of 
infinite power, prompted by infinite good- 
ness, with an infinite space to exert itself 
in, how can our imagination set any bounds 
to it? 

To return therefore to my first thought, 
I could not buC look upon myself with se- 
cret horror, as a being that was not worth 
the smallest regard of one who had so 
great a work under his care and superin- 
tendency. I was afraid of being overlook- 
ed amidst the immensity of nature, and 
lost among that infinite variety of crea- 
tures, which in all probability swarm 
through all these immeasurable regions of 
matter. 

In order to recover myself from this 
mortifying thought, I considered that it 
took its rise from those narrow concep- 
tions, which we are apt to entertain of the 
Divine Nature. We ourselves cannot at- 
tend to many different objects at the same 
time. If we are careful to inspect scHaie 
things, we must of course neglect others. 
This imperfection, which we observe in 
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ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves 
in some degree to creatures of the highest 
capacities, as they are creatures, that is, 
beings of finite and limited natures. The 
presence of every created being is confined 
to a certain measure of space, and conse^ 
quently his observation is stinted to a cer- 
tain number of objects. The sphere, in 
which we move, and act, and understand, 
is of a wider circumference to one creature 
than another, according as we rise one 
abo^ve another in the scale of existenoel 
But the widest of these our spheres has its 
ci^umference. When therefore we reflect 
on' the Divine Nature, we are so used and 
accustomed to this imperfection in bur- 
selves, that we cannot forbear in some meaA 
sure sGscribing it to him, in whom there is 
Ho shadow of imperfection* Our reason in- 
deed assures us, that his attributes are in- 
finite ; but the poorness of our conceptions 
is stich, that it cannot forbear setting 
bounds to every thing it conteniplates, till 
our reason comes again to our succour,' 
and throws down all those little prejudices 
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which rise in ua unaware^, and are natural 
to the mind of nian. 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish 
this melancholy thought, of our being 
overlooked by our Maker in the multipli- 
city of his works, and the infinity of those 
objects, among which he seems to be in* 
cessantly employed, if we consider, in the 
first |dace, that he is omnipresent; and« 
in the second, that he is omniscient 
- lir we ccmsid^ him in his cnnnipresence ; 
bis Being passes through, actuates, and 
supports the whole frame of nature. His 
creation, and every part of it, is full of 
him. There is nothing be has made, that 
is ^ther so distant, so little, or so inoon-* 
siderable, which he does not essentially in* 
habit. His substance is within the sub- 
stance of every being, whether material or 
immaterial, and as intimately present to it, 
as that being is to itself. It would b^ an 
imperfection in him, were he able to remove 
out of one place into another, or to with^ 
^raw himself from any thing he has ere- 
ated, or from any part of that space which 
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IS diffused and spread abroad to infinity. 
In sliort, to speak of hin^ in the limguage 
of the old philosopher, he is a Beings whose 
center is every where, and his circumfe- 
rence no where. 

In the second place, he is omnisdent a& 
well s^ omnipresent. His omniscience in<» 
deed necessarily and naturally flows from 
his omnipresence ; he cannot but he con- 
scious of every motion that arises in the 
whole material world, which he thus essen-* 
tially pervades, and of every thouglit thai 
is srtirring in the intellectual world, to every 
part of which he is thus intimately united. 
SjBveral moralists have considered the ere- ' 
ation as the temple of God, which he has 
built with his own hands, and which is fill- 
ed with his presence. Others have consi- 
dered infinite space as the receptacle, or 
ratlier the habitation, of the Almighty: 
but the noblest and most exalted way of 
conddering this infinite space^ is that of 
si|- Isaac Newton, who calls it the s^nso- 
rium of the Grodhead. Brutes and men 
have their seneorioia, or little sensormms, 
by which t)iey apprehend the presence and 
h2 
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perceive the actions of a few objects, that 
lie contiguous to them. Their knowledge 
and observation turns within a very nar- 
row circle. But as God Almighty can- 
not but perceive and know every thing in 
which he resides, infinite space gives rbom 
to infinite knowledge, and is, as it were, 
an organ to omniscience. 

Were the soul separate from the body, 
and with one glance of thought should 
start beyond the bounds of the creation, 
should it for millions of years continue its 
progress through infinite space with the 
same activity, it would still find itself with- 
in the embrace of its Creator, and encom- 
passed round with the immensity of the 
Godhead. Whilst we are in the body, he 
is not less present with us, because he is 
concealed from us. " O that I knew where 
<^ I might find him !^ say« Job. ^* Behold 
" I go forward, but he is not there ; and 
^< backward, but I cannot perceive him : 
"on ^he left hand where he does work, 
"but I cannot behold him: he hideth 
" himself on the right hand, that I cannot 
" see him.^ In short, reason as well as 
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revelation assures us, that he cannot be 
absent from us, notwithstanding he is un- 
discovered by us. 

In this consideration of Grod Almighty'^s 
omnipresence and omniscience every un- 
comfortable thought vanishes. He cannot 
but regard every thing that has b^g, 
especially such of his creatures who fear they 
are not regarded by him. He is privy to 
all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of 
heart in particular, which is apt to trouble 
them on this occasion : for, as it is impossi- 
ble he should overlook any of his creatures, 
so we may be confident that he regards 
with an eye of mercy those who endea- 
vour to recommend themselves to his no- 
tice, and in an unfeigned humility of heart 
think themselves unworthy that he should 
be mindful of them. 



CCELUM QUID .QU4BRIMU8 ULTRA? LuC. 

In your paper of Friday the 9th instant, 

you had occasion to consider the ubiquity 

of the Godhead, and at the same time to 
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shew, that, us he is present to every thing, 
he cannot but be attentive to every thing, 
and privy to all the modes and parts of its 
existence ; or, in other words, that his om- 
niscience and omnipresence are coexistent, 
and run together through the whole infini- 
tude of space. This consideration might 
furnish us with many incentives to devotion 
and motives to morality ; but as this sub^ 
ject has be^i handled by several excellent 
writers, I shall consider it in a light where- 
in I have not seen it placed by others. 

First, How disconsolate is the condition 
of an intellectual being, who is thus pre* 
sent with his Maker, but ait the 4same time 
receives no extraordinary benefit or advan^ 
tage from this his presence ! 

Secondly, How deplorable is the condi- 
tion of an intellectual being, who feels no 
other effects from this his presence, but 
such as proceed from divine wrath and in- 
dignation ! 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition 
of that intellectual being, who is sensible 
of bis Maker^s presence, from the secret 
effects of his mercy and lovingkindhess ! 
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First, How disconsolate is the condition 
of an intellectual being, who is thus present 
with his Maker, but at tlie same time re- 
ceireg no extraordinary benefit or advan- 
Jtage fk«n this his presence ! Every parti* 
<sle of matter is actuated by this Almighty 
Being whidi passes through it. The heavens 
wai the earth, the stars and plants move 
and gravitate by virtue of this great prin- 
^le within them. All the dead parts of 
nature are invigorated by the presence of 
their Creator, and made capable of exert- 
ing their respective qualities. The several 
instincts, in the brute creation, do likewise 
<^Tate and work towards the sev^al ends 
:v^di are agreeaUe to them, by this divine 
^''c^y* ^bh only, who does not coopei* 
rate with this holy Spirit, and is unatten^ 
tive to his presence, receives none of those 
advantages from it, which are p^ective of 
his nature, and necessary to his well-being. 
The Divinity is with him, and in him, and 
every where aboot him, but of no advan- 
tage to him. It is the same thing to a 
man without religion, as if there were no 
Crod in the world. It is indeed irapos- 
h4 
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»ble for an infinite Being to reinove him- 
self from any of his creatures ; but though 
he cannot withdraw his essence from us, 
which would argue an imperfection in him^ 
he can withdraw from us nil the joys and 
consolations of it. His presience may per^ 
haps be necessary to support us in our ex- 
istence ; but he may leave this our exist- 
ence to itself, with regard to its happiness 
or misery. For, in this senses he may cast 
us away from his presence, and. take his 
holy Spirit from us. This, single consi- 
deration one would think sufficiait to make 
us open our hearts to all those infusions of 
joy and gladness, which are so near at 
hand, and ready to be poured in upon us ; 
e9gecially when we connder, secondly, the 
deplorable condition of an intellectual be- 
ing, who feels no other effects from his 
Maker^s presence, but such as proceed 
from divine wrath and indignation ! 

We may assure ourselves . that the great 
Author of nature will not always be as 
onej who is inctifferent to any. of his' crea^ 
tures. Those who will not feel him in his 
love, will be sure at length to feel hiin in 
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his displeasure. And how dr^ful is the 
condition of that creature, who is only sen- 
sible of the being of his Creator by what 
he suffers from him ! He is as essentially 
present in hell as in heaven ; but the inha- 
Intahts of those accursed places behold him 
only in his wrath, and shrink within the 
flames, to conceal themselves from him. It 
is not in the power of imagination to con- 
ceive the fearful effects of Omnipotence in- 
censed. 

But I shall only consider the wretched- 
ness of an intellectual being, who, in this 
life, lies under the displeasure of him, that 
at all times and in all places is intimately 
united with him. He is able to disquiet the 
soul, and vex it in all its faculties. He can 
hinder any of the greatest comforts of life 
from refreshing us, and give an edge to 
every one of its slightest calamities. Who 
then can bear the thought of being an out- 
cast from his presence, that is, from the 
comforts of it, or of feeling' it only in its 
terrors? How pathetic is that expostula- 
tion of Job, when, for the trial of his pa* 
tience, he was made to look upon himself 
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in this <)epk>rable condition! "Why hast 
'^ thou set me as a mark against thee, so 
" that I am become a burden to myself?^ 
But, thirdly, how happy is the condition 
of that intellectual being, who is sensible of 
his Maker's presence, from the secret effiacts 
of his mercy and lovingkindness ! 

The ble»Bed in heaven behdd him &ce 
•to &oe ', that is, are as senable of his pre- 
sence as we are of the presence of any p^-* 
son, whom we look upon with our eyeB< 
There is, doubtless, a faculty in spirits, by 
which they apprehend one another, as our 
senses do material objects : and there is no 
question but our souk, when they are dis-* 
embodied, or placed in glorified bodies, 
wiU by this faculty, in whatever part of 
space they reside, be always sensible of die 
divine presence* We, who haive this veil 
of flesh standing between us and the world 
of spirits, must be content to know that 
the Spirit of God is present with us, by the 
effects which he produceth in us. Our out* 
ward senses are too gross to apprehend 
him ; we may, however, taste and see how 
gracious he is, by his influence upon our 
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minds, by those virtuous thoughts which 
he awidcens in us, hy those secret comforts 
and refreshments which he conveys into 
our souk, and by those ravishing joys and 
inward satisfiictions, which are perpetu* 
ally springing up and diffusing themselves 
among all the thoughts of good men. He 
is lodged in our very essence, and is as a 
soul within the soul, to irradiate its under* 
standing, rectify its will, purify its passions, 
and ^hven all the powers of man. How 
happy therrfore is an intellectual bdng, 
who, by prayer and meditation, by virtue 
and good works, opens this communication 
between God and his own soul ! Though 
the wh<de creation ^wns upon him, and 
all nature looks black about him, he has 
his li^t and support within him, that are 
able to cheer his mind, and bear him up in 
the midst of all those horrent whidi encom-. 
pass him. He knows that his helper is at 
hand, and is always nearer to him than any 
thing else can be, which is capable of an- 
noying or terrifying him. In die midst of 
ctdumny or contempt, he attends to that 
Being who whispers better things widiifi 
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his soul, and whom he looks upon as his 
defender, his glory, and the lifter up. pf his 
head. In his deepest solitude and retire- 
ment, he knows that he is in company with 
the greatest of Beings ; and perceives with- 
in himself such real sensations of his pre- 
sence, as are more delightful than any thing 
that can be met with in the Conversation of 
his creatures. Even in the hour of death, 
he confflders the pains of his dissolution to 
be nothing else but the breaking down of 
that partition, which stands betwixt his soul 
and the ^ght of that Being, who is always 
present with him, and is about to manifest 
itself to him in fulness of joy. 

If we would be thus happy, and thus 
sensible of our Maker^s presence, from the 
secret effects of his mercy and goodness, 
we must keep such a watch over all bur 
thoughts, that, in the language of the 
scripture, his soul may have pleasure in 
us. We must take care not to grieve his 
holy Spirit, and endeavour to make the 
meditations of our hearts always^ acceptable 
in his sij^t, that he may delight thus to re- 
»de and dwell in us. > The light of nature 
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Could direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a 
very remarkable passage among his Epi- 
stles, <^ Sacer inest in nobis Spiritus bono- 
*• rum malorumque custos, et observator, 
*^ et quemadmodum nos iUum tractamus, 
** ita et ilie nos.** Tfhere is a holy Spirit 
residing in us, who watches and observes 
both good and evil men, and will treat us 
after the same manner that we treat him. 
But I shall conclude this discourse with 
those more emphatical words in divine re- 
velation, <'If a man love me, he will keep 
** my word, and my Father \H11 love him, 
** and we will come unto him, and make 
** our abode with him.^ 



81 VSRBO AUDACIA DETUR, 

SOS METUAM MAONI DIXISSE PALATIA C(ELI. 

Ov. Met. 
" SlE, 

" I coNsiDEBED in my two last letters that 
*< awful and tremendous subject, the ubi- 
*' quity or omnipresence of the Divine 
** Being. I have shewn, that he is equally 
".present in all places throughout the 
". whole extent of infinite space. This doc- 
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*^ trine is so agreeable to reason, that we. 
" meet with it in the writings of the en- 
^^ lightened heathens, as I might shew at 
" kffge, wwe it not already done by other 
^^ hands. But though the Deity be thus 
<< essentially present through all the im- 
^* raensity of space^ there is one part of it, 
^^ in which be discovers himself in a most 
^^ transcendent and visible glory. This is 
** that {Aace which is marked out in scrips 
^* ture, und^r the different appellations of 
*^ * paradise, the third heaven, the throne 
^* of God, and^the halntation of his glcx'y.^ 
" It is here where the glorified body of our 
" Saviour resides, and where all the ce- 
" lestial hierarchies, and the innumerable 
" hosts of angels, are represented as per- 
" petually surrounding the seat of God 
** with hallelujahs and hymns of praise. 
" This is that presence of God, which 
'^ some of the ^vines call his ^orious, and 
" others hia majestic presence. He is in- 
" deed as essentially present in all other 
" [daces as in this ; but it is here where 
*^ he resides in a sen&able mi^ificence, 
^' and in the midst of those splendours 
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*' which can affect the imaginatioii of ere^ 
^* ated b^gs. 

*^ It is very remarkable, that thia <^[wuoii 
** of Grod Almigbty^s presence in heffven, 
" whether discovered by the light of na- 
*^ ture, or by a general tradition from our 
^^ first parents, prevails amoi^ all the na- 
^^ tions of the world, whatsoever different 
** notions they entertain of the Grodhead. 
^^ If you look into Homer, that is, the most 
^^ ancient of the Greek writers, you see the 
^^ Supreme Power seated in the heavens, 
^^ and encompassed with inferior ddties, 
^* among whom the Muses are represented 
<< as mn^g incessantly about his throne. 
<^ Who does not here see the main strdi^es 
^^ and outlines of this great truth we are 
" speaking of .^ The same doctrine 19 sha- 
^^ dowed out in many other heathen au- 
** thors, though at the same time, like se^ 
*^ veral other revealed truths, dashed a|id 
^^ adulterated with a mixture of fables and 
^^ human inventions. But to pass over the 
*^ notions of the Greeks and Romans, those 
<* more enlightened parts of the pagan 
^^ world, we. find there is scarce a people 
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'< among tiie late-discovered nations, who 
'' are not trained up in an opinion, that 
'^ heaven is the habitation of the Divinity 
*^ whom they worship. 

*^ As in Solomon'^s temple there was the 
*^ scmctum sanctorum^ in which a visible 
** glory appeared among the figures of the 
*< cherubims, and into which none but the 
^* high priest himself was permitted to en- 
^' ter, after having made an atonement for 
" the sins of the people ; so, if we consider 
*^ the wliole creation as one great temple, 
^' there is in it this holy of holies, into 
^* which the High Priest of our salvation en- 
<^ tered, and took his place among angels 
^^ and archangels, after having made a pro- 
*^ pitiation for the sins of mankind. 

^* With how much skill must the throne 
" of God be erected ! with what glorious 
^^ designs is that habitation beautified^ which 
" itf contrived and built by him who inspir- 
^^ ed Hiram with wisdom ! How great must 
'^ be the majesty of that place, where the 
" whole art of creation has been employr 
^< ed, and where God has chosen to shew 
^^ himself in the most magnificent manner ! 
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^' What must be the architecture of infi- 
" nite power, under the direction of infinite 
^^ wisdom ! A spirit cannot but be trans- 
'^ ported after an ineffable manner, with 
^^ the sight of those objects, which were 
'' made to affect him by that B^ng who 
*^ knows the inward frame of a soul, and 
^^ how to please and ravish it in all its most 
<^ secret powers and faculties. It is to this 
^' majestatic presence of God we may ap- 
^^ ply those beautiful expressions in holy 
*' writ : ^ Behold even to the mbon, and 
'' it shineth not ; yea, the stars are not pure 
^^ in his »ght.'* The light of the sun, and 
" all the glories of the world in which we 
"live, are but as weak and sickly. glim- 
^< merings, or rather darkness itself, in 
^* comparison of those splendours which en- 
" compass the throne of God. * 

"As this glory of this place is transcend- 
" ent beyond imagination, so probably, is 
" rtie extent of it. There is light behind 
" light, and glory within glory. How far 
" that space may reach, in which God thus 
** appears in perfect majesty, we cannot 
" possibly conceive. Though it is not in- 
I 
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" finite, it may be indefinite ; and though 
" not immeasurable in itself, it may be so 
" with regard to any created eye or imagi- 
" nation. If he has made these lower re- 
" gions of matter so inconceivably wide and 
« magnificent for the habitation of mortal 
" and perishable beings, how great may we 
<* suppose the courts of his house to be, 
" where he makes his residence in a more 
'^ especial manner, and displays himself in 
" the fulness of his glory, among an innu- 
^' merable company of angels, and spirits 
^* of just men made perfect ! 

'< This is certain, that our imaginations 
^^ cannot be raised too high, when we think 
*' of a place where Omnipotence and Om- 
*^ niscience have so rignally exerted them- 
*^ selves, because they are able to produce 
*' a scene infinitely more great and glorious 
^< than what we are able to imagine. It is 
^^ not impossible but, at the consummation 
^* of all things, these outward apartments 
^^ of nature, which are now suited to those 
^* beings who inhabit them, may he taken 
" in and added to that glorious place, of 
*^ which I am here speaking, and by that 
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" means made a proper habitation for be^ 
" ings who are exempt from mortality, and 
" cleared of their imperfections : for so 
" the scripture seems to intimate, when it 
" speaks of new heavens and of a new 
" earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. - 
" I have only considered this glorious 
" place, with regard to the sight and ima- 
** gination, though it is highly probable 
^' that our other senses may here likewise 
" enjoy their highest gratifications. There 
" is nothing which more ravishes and 
•* transports the soul,, than harmony ; and 
"we have great reason to believe, from 
" the descriptions of this place in holy 
" scripture, that this is one of the enter- 
" tainments of it. And if the soul of man 
" can be so wonderfully affected with those 
*' strains of music, which human art is ca^- 
" pable of producing, how much more will 
" it be raised and elevated by those, in 
** which is exerted the whole power of bar- 
" mony ! The senses are faculties of the 
^^ human soul, though they cannot be em- 
" ployed, during this our vital union, 
** without proper instruments in the body. 
I 2 
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** Why therefore should we exclude the 
*< satufaction of these faculties, which we 
** find by experience are inlets of great 
*^ pleasure to the soul, from among those 
*< entertainments whidi are to make up 
'^ our happiness hereafter ? Why should 
^^ we suppose that our hearmg and seeing 
" will not be gratified with those objects 
** which are most agreeable to them, and 
** which they cannot meet with in these 
'^ lower regions of nature ; objects, ^ which 
*^ neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor 
** can it enter into the heart of man to con- 
^^ ceive ? I knew a man in Christ (says 
*^ St. Paul, speaking of himself) above 
'^ fourteen years ago, (whether in the body, 
*^ I cannot tell, or whether: out of the body, 
'^ I cannot tell : God knoweth ;) such a one 
<' caught up to the third heaven. And I 
** knew such a man, (whether in the body, 
" or out of the body, I cannot tell : God 
^^ knoweth ;) how that he was caught up 
^' into paradise, and heard unspeakable 
^^ words, which it is not possible for a man 
^^ to utter.^ By this is meant, that what he 
'^ had heard was so infinitely different from 
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^^ any thing which he had heard in this 
<' world, that it was impossible to express 
*^ it in such words as might convey a notion 
*^ of it to his hearers. 

** It is very natural for us to take de- 
** light in inquiries concerning any foreign 
** country, where we are some time or 
*^ other to make our abode ; and as we all 
" hope to be admitted into this glorious 
*^ place, it is both a laudable and useful 
" curiosity, to get what informations we 
** can of it, whilst we make use of reve- 
^* lation for our guide. When these ever- 
^ lasting doors shall be open to us, we 
** may be sure that the pleasures and beau- 
*' ties of this place will infinitely transcend 
^' our present hopes and expectations, and 
^^ that the glorious appearance of the throne 
** of God will rise infinitely beyond what- 
" ever we are able to conceive of it. We 
** might here entertain ourselves with many 
*^ other speculations on this subject, from 
^< those several hints which we find of it in 
** the holy scriptures ; as, whether there 
^^ may not be different mansions, and apart- 
^^ ments of glory, to beings of different na- 
i3 
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^« tures ; whether, as they excel one an- 
^^ other in perfection, they are not admit- 
^* ted nearer to thie throne of the Ahnighty, 
** and enjo^.' greater mamfestations of his 
** presence'; whether there are not solemn 
^* tim^ and occasions, when all the mul- 
" titude of heaven celebrate the presence 
** of their Maker in more extraordinary 
^^ f(H*ms of praise and adoration ; as Adam, 
** though he had continued in a state of in- 
" nocence, would, in the opinion of our di- 
" vines, have kept holy the sabbath-day in 
^< a more particular manner than any other 
" of the seven. These, and the like specu- 
** lations, we may very innocently indulge, 
*^ so Icmg as we make use of them, to in- 
^^ spire us widi a desire of becoming inha- 
^^ bitants of this delightful place. 

^' I have in this, and in two foregoing 
<^ letters, treated on the most serious sub- 
^^ject that can employ the mind of man, 
<^ the omnipresence of the Deity ; a sub- 
'^ ject which, if posdble, should never de- 
" part from our meditations. We have 
f^ considered the Divine Being, as he inha- 
^^ bits infinitude, as he dwells among his 
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^< works, as he is present to the mind of 
^' man, and as he discovers himself in a 
^' more glorious manner among the regions 
^^ of the blest. Such a consideration should 
'** be kept awake in us at all times, and in 
'* all places, and possess our minds with a 
** perpetual awe and reverence; it should 
^^ be interwoven with all our thoughts and 
'* perceptions, and become one with the 
"^^ consdousness of our own being. It is 
*^ not to be reflected on in the coldness of 
*^ philosophy, but ought to sink us into the 
«< lowest prostration before Him, who is 
^^ so astonishingly great, wonderful, and 
^* holy.^ 



i4 
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— — A88IDVO LABUNTVR TEMPORA MOTU 

NON 8ECUS AC FLUMBN. KBQUB BNIM CONSISTERE 

ri^UMBN, 
NEC LEVIS HORA POTEST: SED UT WVA IMPELLITUR 

UNOAy 

UROBTURQUE )»RIOR VEN1ENTI« VROBTI^UE PRIOREM, 
TEMPORA SIC FUGIUNT PARITER> PARITERQUE SE9UUN- 

TUR ; 
ET NOVA SUNT SEMPER. NAM ^UOD FVIT ANTE, RE- 

LiCTUM est; 

riTQUE QUOD BAUD FUERAT : MOMENTAQUE CUNCTA 

NOVANTUR. Ovid. Met. 

W^£ consider infinite space as an expan- 
sion without a circumference : we con^der 
eternity, or infinite duration, as a line that 
has neither a beginning nor end. In our 
speculations of infinite space, we conidder 
that particular place in which we exist, as 
a kind of center to the whole expansion. 
In our speculations of eternity, we consi- 
der the time which is present to Uis as the 
middle, which divides the whole line into 
two equal parts. For this reason, many witty 
authors compare the present time to an 
isthmus, or narrow neck of land, that rises 
in the midst of an ocean, immeasurably 
difiiised on either side of it. 

Philosophy, and indeed common sense. 
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naturally throi^s eternity under two divi- 
sions ; which we may call in English, that 
eternity whidi is past, and that eternity 
.which is to come. The learned terms of 
** «itemitas k parte ante,^' and ^^ setemitas 
" k parte post,*" may be more amusing to 
the reader, but can have no other idea af- 
fixed to them than what is conveyed to us 
by those words, an eternity that is past, and 
an eternity that is to come. Each of these 
eternities is bounded at the one extreme; 
or, in other words, the former has an end, 
and the latter a beginning. 

Let us first of all condder that eternity 
which is past, reserving that which is to come 
for the subject of another paper. The na- 
ture .of this eternity is utterly inconceivable 
by the mind of man: our reason demon- 
strates to us that it has bsen, but at the same 
time can frame no idea of it, but what is big 
with absurdity and contradiction. We can 
have no other conception of any duration 
which is past, than that all of it was once 
present; and whatever was once present, 
is at some certain distance from us; and 
whatever is at any certain distance from us, 
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be the distance never so remote, cannot be 
eternity. The very notion of afay duration'^s 
being past, implies that it was once pre- 
sent; for the idea of being once present, 
is actually included in the idea of its being 
past. This therefore is a depth not to be 
sounded by human understanding. We 
are sure that there has been an eternity, and 
yet contradict ourselves when we measure 
this eternity by any notion which we can 
frame of it. 

If we go to the bottom of this matter, 
we shall find, that the difficulties we meet 
with in our conceptions of eternity proceed 
from this single reason, that we can liave 
no other idea of any kind of duration, than 
that by which we ourselves, and all other 
created beings, do exist ; which is, a succes- 
sive duration made up of past, present, 
and to come. There is nothing which ex- 
ists after this manner, all the parts of 
whose existence were not once actually 
present, and consequently may be reached 
by a certain number of years applied to it. 
We may ascend as high as we please, and 
employ our being to that eternity which is 
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to come, in adding millions of years to 
millions of years, and we can never come 
up to any fountainhead of duration, to 
any beginning in eternity : but at the same 
time we are sure, that whatever was once 
present does lie within the reach of num- 
bers, though perhaps we can never be able 
to put enough of them together for that 
purpose. We may as well say, that any 
thing may be actually present in any part 
of infinite space, which does not lie at a 
certain distance from us, as that any part 
of infinite duration was once actually pre- 
sent, and does not also lie at some deter- 
mined distance from us. The distance in 
both cases may be immeasuraUe and in- 
definite, as to our faculties ; but our reason 
tells us that it cannot be so in itself. Here 
therefore is that difficulty which human 
understanding is not capable of surmount* 
ing. We are sure that something must 
have existed from eternity, and are at the 
same time unable to conceive, that any 
thing which exists, according to our notion 
of existence, can have existed from eter- 
nity. 
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It is hard for a read^, who has not re* 
volved this thought in his own mind, to 
follow in such an abstracted speculation ; 
but I have been the longer on it, because 
I think it is a demonstrative argument of 
the being and eternity of a Ood: and 
though there are many other demonstra- 
tions whieh lead us to this great truth, I 
do .not think we ought to lay aside any 
proofs in this matter, which the light of 
joeaaon has suggested to us, especially when 
it is such a one as has been urged by men 
famous for their penetration and force of 
understanding, and which appears altoge- 
ther conclusive to those who will be at the 
pains to examine it. 

Having thus considered that eternity 
which is past, according to the best idea 
we can frame of it, I shall now draw 
up those several articles on this subject, 
which are dictated to us by the light of 
reason, and which may be looked upon as 
the creed of a philosopher in this great 
point. 

First, It is certain that no being could 
have made itself; for if so, it must have 
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acted before it was, which is a contradic- 
tion. 

Secondly, That therefore some Being 
must have existed from all eternity. 

Thirdly, That whatever exists after the 
manner of created beings, or according to 
any notions which we have of existence, 
could not have existed from eternity. 

Fourthly, That this eternal Being must 
therefore be the great Author of na- 
ture, The Ancient of Days, who -being at 
an infinite distance in his perfections 
from all finite and created beings, exists 
in a quite. difPerent manner from them, 
and in a manner of which they can have 
no idea. 

I know that several of the schoolmen, 
who would not be thought ignorant of any 
thing, have pretended to explain the man- 
ner of God^s existence, by telling us, that 
he comprehends infinite duration in every 
moment ; that eternity is with him a/mnc- 
tfim stans, a fixed point; or, which is as 
good sense, an infinite instant; that no- 
thing with reference to his existence is ei^ 
ther past or to come: to which the inge- 
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iiious'Mr. Cowlefy alludes^ in his descrip- 
tion of heaven ; 

Nothing is there to com«, and nothing past. 
Bat an eternal NOW does always last. 

For my own part, I look upon these 
proportions as words that have no ideas 
annexed to them ; and think men had bet* 
ter own their ignorance, than advance doc- 
trines by which they mean nothing, and 
which indeed are self-contradictory. We 
cannot be too modest in our disquisitions, 
when we meditate on Him who is environed 
with so much glory and perfection, who is 
the source of being, the fountain of all that 
existence which we and his whole creation 
derive from him. Let us therefore with 
the utmost humility acknowledge, that as 
some Being must necessarily have existed 
from eternity, so this Being does exist af-. 
ter an incomprehensible manner, since it is 
impossible for a Being to have existed from 
eternity after our manner or notions of ex^ 
i&tence. Revelation confirms these natural 
dictates of reaton in the accounts which it 
^ves us of the Divine Existence, where it 
tells us, that he is the same yesterday, to- 
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day^ and tor ever; that he is the Alpha 
and Omega, the Beginning and the Endu- 
ing ; that a thousand years are with him as 
one day, and one day as a thousand years; 
by which and the like expressions we are 
taught, that his existence, with relation 
to time or duration, is infinitely different 
from the existence of any of his creatures, 
and consequently that it is impossible for 
us to frame any adequate conceptions of it. 
In the first revelation which he makesp 
of his own being, he entitles himself, ^^ I 
<^ am that I am i^ and when Moses denres 
to know what name he shall give him in 
his embassy to Pharaoh, he bids him say 
that " I am" hath sent you. Our great 
Creator, by this revelation of himself, does 
in a manner exclude every thing else from 
a real existence, and distinguishes himself 
from his creatures, as the only Being which 
truly and really exists. The ancient Pla- 
tonic notion, which was drawn from spe- 
culations of eternity, wonderfully agrees 
with tins revelation which God has made 
of himself. There is nothing, say they, 
which in reality exists, whose existence, as 
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we call it, is pieced up of past, present, 
and to come. Such a flitting and succes- 
«Ye existence is rather a shadow of exist- 
ence, and something which is like it, than 
existence itiself. He only properly exists, 
whose existence is entirely present; that 
is, in other words, who exists in the most 
perfect manner, and in such a manner as 
we have no idea of. 

I shall conclude this speculation with 
one useful inference. How can we suffi- 
ciently prostrate ourselves and fall down 
before our Maker, when we connder that 
ineffable goodness and wisdom which con- 
trived this existence for finite natures? 
What must be the overflowings of that 
good-will, which prompted our Creator to 
adapt existence to beings, in whom it is 
not necessary ? Especially when we consi- 
der that he himself was before in the com- 
plete possession of existence and of hap- 
piness, and in the full enjoyment of eter- 
nity. What man can think of himself as 
called out and separated from nothing, of 
his being made a conscious, a reasonable, 
and a happy creature, in short, of being 
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taken in as a sharer of his existence, and a 
kind of partner in eternity, without bdng 
swallowed up in wonder, in praise, in ado- 
ration ! It is indeed a thought too big for 
the mind of man, and rather to be enter- 
tained in the secresy of devotion, and in 
the silence of the soul, than to be express- 
ed by words. The Supreme Being has not 
given us powers or faculties sufficient to 
extol and magnify such unutterable good- 
ness. 

It is however some comfort to us, that 
we shall be always doing what we shall be 
never able to do, and that a work which 
cannot be finished, will however be the 
work of an eternity. 
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SECTION 11. 

THE POWER AND WISDOM OF GOD IN THE 
CREATION. 



IDTOS HOMINVM PBCOTWMQUE GENUS, VITAQVE VO- 

ULSTVM, 
BT QUA MARMOBEO FEET MONSTRA SUB AQUORE 

PONTUS. ViRO. 

Though there is a great deal of pleasure 
in contemplating the material world, by 
which I mean that system of bodies in- 
to which nature has so curiously wrought 
the mass o£ dead matter, with the several 
relations which those bodies bear to one 
another ; there is still, methinks, something 
more wonderful and surpri^ng in contem- 
plations on the world of life, by which I 
mean all those animals with which every 
part of the universe is furnished. The ma- 
terial world is only the shell of the uni- 
verse: the world of life are its inhabit- 
ants. 

If we consider those parts of the mate- 
rial world which lie the nearest to us, and 
are therefore subject to our observations 
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and inquiries, it is amazing to consider the 
infinity of animals with which it is stocked. 
Every part of matter is peopled: every 
green leaf swarms with inhabitants. 'There 
is scarce a single humour in the body of a 
man, or of any other animal, in which oifr 
glasses do not discover myriads of living 
creatures. The surface of animals is also 
covered with other animals, which are in 
the same manner the basis of other ani* 
mals, that live upon it; nay, we find in 
the most solid bodies, as in marble itself, 
innumerable cells and cavities^' that are 
crowded with such imperceptible inhabit- 
ants, as are too little for the naked eye to 
discover. On the other hand, if we look 
into the more bulky parts of nature, w:e 
see the seas, lakes, and rivers teeming with 
numberless kinds of living creatures: we 
find every mountain and marsh, wilderness 
and wood, plentifully stocked with birds 
and beasts, and every part of matter afford- 
ing proper necessaries and conveniencies 
for the livelihood of multitudes which in- 
habit it. 

The author of the Plurality of Worlds 
K 2 
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draws a very good argument from this 
consideration, for the peopling of every 
planet; as indeed it seems very probable 
from the analogy of reason, that if no part 
of matter, which we are acquainted with, 
lies waste and useless, those great bodies 
which are at such a distance from us 
should not be desert and unpeopled, but 
rather that they should be furnished with 
beings adapted to their respective »tua- 
tions. 

Existence is a blessing to those beings 
only which are endowed with perception, 
and is in a manner thrown away upon dead 
matter, any further than as it is sub- 
servient to beings which are conscious of 
their existence. Accordingly we find, from 
the bodies which lie under our observation, 
that matt^ is only made as the basis and 
support of animals, and that there is no 
more of the one, than what is necessary 
for the existence of the other. 

Infinite Groodness is of so communicative 
a nature, that it seems to.de%ht in the 
conferring of existence upon every degsee 
of perceptive being. As this is a specu- 
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ktion, which I have often pursued with 
great pleasui^ to myself, I shall enlarge 
further npon it, foy considering that part 
of the scale of beings whidi comes within 
our knowledge. 

There are some living creatures, which 
are raised but just above dead matter. To 
mention only that species of shell-fish, 
which are formed in the fashion of a ome, 
that grow to the surface of several rocks, 
and immediately die upon thar being se- 
vered from the place where they grow. 
There are many other creatures but one 
remove from these, which have no other 
sense besides that of feeling and taste* 
Others have still an additional (me of hear- 
ing; others of smell, and others of sight. 
It is wonderful to observe, by what a gr». 
dual progress the world of life advance 
through a prodigious variety of species, bcj* 
fore a creature is formed that is complete 
in all its senses; aiui even amcmg these 
there is such a different degree of perfec- 
tion in the sense which one animal enjoys be- 
yond what appears in another, that though 
the sense in different animals be distin- 
k3 
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giiishcd by the same common denomina- 
tion, it seems almost of a different nature. 
If after this we look into the several in- 
ward perfections of cunning and sagacity, 
or what we generally call instinct, we find 
them rising after the' same manner, imper- 
ceptibly dne above another, and receiving, 
additional iimpnovements, accoriting to the 
species in which they are implanted. This 
progress in nature is so very gcadual, that 
the ippst perfect of an inferior species comes 
very near to the most imperfect of that 
which is immediately above it. 
'. The exubemnt and overflowing goodness 
of the Silipremie Being,, whose mercy ex- 
tends to all his works, Ls/ plainly seen, as I 
have before hinted, from his having n^ade 
so yery little matter, at least what falls 
within our kiiowledge, that does not swarm 
wit*h life : nor is his goodness less seen in 
the diversity, than in the multitude of liv- 
ing creatures. ' Had he only made one spe- 
cies of animals, none of the rest would 
have enjoyed the happiness of existence ; 
he has, therefore, specified in his creation 
every degree of life, every capacity of be- 
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ing. The whole chasm in nature, from a 
plant to a man, is filled up with divers 
kinds of creatures, rising one over another, 
by such a gentle and easy ascent, that the 
little transitions and deviations from one 
species to another are almost insensible. 
This intermediate space is so well husband- 
ed and managed, tluU there is scarce a de- 
•gree of perc^tion^ which does not appear 
in some one part of the world of life, is 
the goodness x>r wisdom of the Divine Be- 
ing more manifested in this his proceed- 
ing? 

There is a consequence, besodes those I 
have already mentioned^ which seems very 
naturally deduoble from the foregoing 
considerations. If the scale of being rises 
by such a regular progress so high as man, 
we may by a parity of reason suppose that 
it still proceeds gradually through those 
beings which are of a superior nature to 
Intn; since there is an infinitely greater 
space and room for different degrees of 
perfection, between the Supreme Being and 
man, than between man and the most des- 
picable insect. This consequence of so 
K 4 
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great a variety of bemgs which are supe^ 
nor to us, fram that variety which is infe:- 
rior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a pas- 
sage which I shall here set down, after hav* 
ing prsnbised, that notwithstanding there 
is sudi infitnte room between man and his 
Maker fbir the creative power to exert it- 
4edf in, it is impossiUie that it should ever 
be ip[]|^ed up, rince' there will still be an in^. 
iitiite gap or distance between the highest 
created bang, and the Power whidi pro*- 
dttced'him. 

*^ That there should be more species of 
(* inteUigebl cre$rt;ures above us, than there 
^^ are of senrible and material below us, is 
^ probable to me from hence ; that in all 
^^the.iriable corporeal world we see no 
** chasms, or no gaps. All quite down 
*^- from us, the descent is by easy steps, 
<< and a continu^ aeries of things, that in 
^< each Temma differ very little one trom 
f* the other. These are fishes that have 
*^ wings, and are not strangers to the airy 
*^ re^n : and there are some Urds, that 
** are inhabitants of the water, whose blood 
^^ is eold aa fishes, and their flesh so hk^ in 
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^^ taste, that, the scrupulous are allowed 
^^ them oil .fish-days. There are aiumals 
^' so near pf kin both to birds and beasts, 
^^ that they are In the middle between them 
^^ both: ampIuHous animals link the ter- 
<f restrial and aquatic together; seals. live 
^^ at land and at sea, and porpoises' have 
^ the warm blood and entrails of a hf^; 
'^ not to nie(Dtron what is<x>nfidently report- 
^^ ed of mermaids or seamen. There are 
^^ «ame brutes, that seem to have as much 
^^ knowlodge and reason as some that are 
^^ called men ; and the animal and vege- 
^f tabk kingdoms are so nearly jcnned, that 
<^ if yoii will take the lowest of one, and 
^^ the highest of the other, there will scarce 
** be percmved any great difference be- 
*' tweett'them : and so on till we come to 
^^ the lowest and the most inorganical parts 
" of matter, we shall find ev«ry where that 
^Mhe severs^ species are linked together, 
*' and differ but in almost insensible de- 
^^ grees. And when we consider the in- 
^^ finite power and wisdom of the Maker, 
^* we have reason to think that it is suitable 
*^ to the magnificent liarmony of the uni- 
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'* verse, and the great design and infinite 
*^ goodness of the Architect, that the spe- 
^^ cies of creatures should iedso, by gentle 
^^ degrees, ascend upwards from us to- 
^^ wards his infinite perfection, as we see 
*^ they gradually descend from us down- 
" wards; which, if it be probable, we have 
^ reason then to be persuaded, that there 
*^ are far more species of creatures above 
<^ us, than there are beneath ; we being in 
^^ degrees of perfection much more remote 
*^ from the infinite being of God, than we 
^^ are from the lowest state of beii^, and 
^^ that which approaches nearest to no- 
<< thing. And yet of all those distinct spe- 
<* cies, we have no dear distinct ideas.*" 

In this system of being, there is no 
creature so wonderful in its nature, and 
which so much deserves our particular at- 
tention, as man, who fills up the middle 
space between the animal and intellectual 
nature, the visible and invisible world, and 
is that link in the chain of beings, which 
has been often termed the nexus utriusgue 
mundi. So that he who in one respect is 
associated with angels and archangels. 
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may look upon a Being of infinite perfec- 
tion as his father, and the highest order of 
spirits as his brethren, may in another re- 
spect say to ** corruption, thou art my father, 
" and to the worm, thou art my mother, 
** and my sister.'' O. 



TACIES NOI^r OMNIBUS UNA, 
NBC DIVERSA TAMEN OviD. 

Those who were skilled in anau»ny among 
the ancients, concluded fiom the outward 
and inward make of an human body, that 
it was the work of a Being transcendently 
wise and powerful. As the world grew more 
enlightened in this art, their discoveries 
gave them fresh opportunities of admir- 
ing the conduct of Providence in the for- 
mation of an human body. Galen was 
converted by his dissections, and could not 
but own. a Supreme Being upon a survey 
of this his handy-work. There were, in- 
deed, many parts, of which the old ana* 
tomists did not know the certain use ; but 
as they saw that most of those which they 
examined were adapted with admirable art 
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to thdr sevenil functions, they did not 
question but those, whose uses they could 
not determine, were contrived with the 
same wisdom for respective ends and pur- 
poses. Since the circulation of the blood 
has been found out, and many other great 
discoveries have been made by our modem 
anatomists, we see new wonders in the hu- 
man frame, and discern several important 
uses for those parts, which uses the an- 
cients knew nothing of. In short, the body 
of man is such a subject as stands the ut^ 
most test of examination. Thoi^h it i^ 
pears formed with the nicest wisdom^ 
upon the most superficial survey of it, it 
still mends upon the search, and produces 
our surprise and amazement in proportion 
as we pry into it. What I have heore said 
of an human body, may be a^^lied to the 
body of every animal which has been the 
subject of anatomical observations. 

The body of an animal is an object ade- 
quate to our senses. It is a particular sys- 
tem of Providence, that lies in a narrqw 
compass. The eye is able to command it, 
and by successive inquiries can search into 
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all its parts. Could the body of the whole 
earth, or indeed the whole universe, be 
thus submitted to the examination of our 
senses, were it not too big and dispropor- 
tioned for our inquiries, too unwieldy ftwr 
the management of the ieye and hand, there 
is no question but it would appear to us as 
curious and well-contrived a frame as that 
of an human body. We should see the 
same concatenation and subserviency^ the 
same necessity and usefulness, the same 
beauty and harmony in all and every of its 
parts, as what we discover in the body of 
every single animal. 

' The more extended our reason is, and 
the more able to grapple with immense ob- 
jects, the greater still are those discoveries 
which it makes of wisdom and providence 
in the work of the creation. A ar Isaac 
Newton, who stands up as the miracle 
of the present age, can look through a 
whole planetary system-; consider it in its 
weight, number, and measure ; and draw 
from it as many demonstrations of infinite 
power and wisdom, as a more confined un- 
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derstancling is able to deduce from the sys* 
tern of an human body. 

But to return to our speculations on 
anatomy. I shall here consider the fabric 
and texture of the bodies of animals in 
one particular view ; which, in my opimon, 
shews the hand of a thinking and all-wise 
Bring in their formation, with the evidence 
of a thousand demonstrations. I think we 
m^y lay this down as an incontested prin-* 
ciple, that chance never acts in a perpetual 
uniformity and consistence with itself. If 
one should always fling the same number 
with ten thousand dice, or see every throw 
just five times less, or five times more in 
number than the throw which immediately 
preceded it, who would not imagine there 
is some invisible power which directs the 
cast ? This is the proceeding which we find 
in the operations of nature. Every kind 
of animal is diversified by difPerent mag- 
nitudes, each of which gives rise to a dif- 
ferent species. Let a man trace the dog 
or lion-kind, and he will observe how many 
of the works of nature are published, if I 
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may use the expression, in a variety of 
editions. If we look into the reptile world, 
or into those different kinds of animals that 
fill the element of water, we meet with the 
same repetitions among several species, that 
differ very little from one another, but in 
size and bulk. You find the same crea- 
ture that is drawn at large, cc^ied out in 
several proportions, and ending in minia« 
ture. It would be tedious to produce in- 
stances of this regular conduct in Provi* 
dence, as it would be superfluous to those 
who are versed in the natural history of 
animals. The magnificent harmony of the 
universe is such, that we may observe in- 
numerable divisions running iipon the same 
ground. I might also extend this specu- 
lation to the dead parts of nature, in 
which we may find matter disposed into 
many ^milar systems, as well in our sur- 
vey of stars and planets, as of stcmes, vege- 
tables, and other sublunary parts of the 
creation. In a word. Providence has shewn 
the richness of its goodness and wisdom, 
not only in the production of many ori- 
ginal spedes, but in the multiplicity of de« 
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soants which it hss made on every original 
species in perticuklr. 

But to pursue this thought still furthier^ 
every living creature conadered in itsisif 
has. many very complicated parts, that are 
exact copies of some other parts, which it 
possesses, and which are complicated in 
the same manner. One eye wioiidd Imm 
been sufficient for the subsiiktence and pftt^ 
servaticm of an aniinal; but, in order -td 
better, hb condition, we see anbther ]^a0kl 
with a mathematical exactness in the same 
most advantageous situation, and in every 
partioilar of the same size and texture^ 
Is it possible for chance to be thus delicate 
and uniform in her operations? Should a 
million of dice turn up twice together the 
same number, ^e wonder would be nd^ 
thing in comparison with this. But -wben 
we see this amilitude and resemUiance hi 
the arm, the hand, the fingers ; when we 
see one half of the body entirely ^orrespcmd 
with the other in all those minute strokes^ 
without which a man might have very well 
subsisted ; nay, when we often see a single 
port repeated an hundred times iTi the 
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same body, notwithstanding it consists of 
the most intricate weaving of numberless 
fibres, and these parts differing still in 
magnitude, as the convenience o£ their par^ 
licukr situation requires; sure a man must 
have a strange cast of understanding, who 
does not discover the finger of God in so 
wonderful a work. These duplicates in 
those parts of the body, without which a 
man might have very wdl subsisted, though 
not so we]l as with them^ are a plain demon* 
stration of an all-wise Contriver; as those 
more numerous copyings, which are found 
among the vessels of the same body, are 
evident demonstratbns that they could not 
be the work of chance. This argument re^ 
ceives additional strength, if we apply it to 
every animal and insect within our know- 
le<%e, as well as to those numberless living 
creatures, that are objects too minute for a 
human eye ; and if we consider how the se- 
veral species in this whole world of life re>- 
semhle one another, in very m^y particit* 
Urs, so far as is convenient for their re- 
speeUve states of existence: it is much 
more probable that an hundred million. of 
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dice should be casually thrown an hundred 
million of times in the same number, than 
that the body of any single animal should 
be produced by the fortuitous concourse of 
matter. And that the like chance should 
arise in innumerable instances, requires a 
degree of credulity that is not under the 
direction of common sense. We may carry 
this consideration yet further, if we reflect 
on the two sexes in every living species, 
with their resemblances to each other, and 
those particular distinctions that were ne- 
cessary for the keeping up of this great 
world of life. 

There are many more demonstrations of 
a Supreme Being, and of his transcendent 
wisdom, power, and goodness in -the forma- 
tion of the body of a living creature^ for 
which I refer my reader to other writings, 
particularly to the sixth book of the poem, 
entitled Creation, where the anatomy of the 
human body is described with great per- 
spicuity and elegance; I have been parti- 
cular on the thought which runs through 
this speculation, because I have not seen it 
enlarged upon by others. O. 
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JUPITER EST QUODCUNQUE VIDES^-— LuCAN. 

I HAD this morning a very valuable and 
kind present sent me, of a translated work 
of a most excellent foreign writer, who 
makes a very considerable figure in the 
learned and Christian world. It is entitled, 
" A Demonstration of the Existence, Wis- 
** dom, and Omnipotence of God,'' drawn 
from the knowledge of nature,* particularly 
of man, and fitted to the meanest capacity, 
by the archbishop of Cambray, author 
of Telemachus, and translated from the 
French by the same hand that Enghehed 
that excellent piece. This great author, 
in the writings which he has before pro- 
duced, has manifested an heart full of virtu- 
cms sentiments, great benevolence to man- 
kind, as. well as a sincere and fervent piety 
towards his Creator. His talents and parts 
are a very great good to the world ; and it 
is' a pleasing thing to behold the polite arts 
subservient to religion, and recommending 
it from its natural beauty. Looking over 
the letters of my correspondents, I find- one 
which celebrates this treatise, and recom- 
mends it to my readers. 

L 2 
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To the GUAEDIAN. 

" Sib, 

** I THINK I have somewhere read, in the 
** writings of one whom I take to be a 
" friend of yours, a saying which struck 
" me very much, and as I remember it was 
" to this purpose : * The existence of a 
^* God is so. far from bding a thing that 
^^ wants to be proved, that I think it the 
"<mly thing of which we are cei^n.^ 
<' This is a spnghfly and just expression : 
*^ however, I dare say, you will not be dis- 
^^ pleased that I put you in mind of saying 
" something on the Demonstration of the 
^^ bishop of Cambray. A man of his taU 
^^ lents views all things in a light different 
** from that in which ordinary men see 
" them, and the devout disposition of hk 
'^ soul turns all those talents to the im- 
" provement of the pleasures of a good life. 
^^ His style clothes philosophy in a dress 
^^ almost poetic, and his readers enjoy in 
** fiill perfection the advantage, while they 
^< are reading him, of being what he is. 
^^ The pleasing representation of the ammal 
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<< powers in the be^ning of his work^ 
<' and his consideration of the nature of 
^^ man with the addition of reason^ in the 
'^ subsequent discourse, impresses upon the 
^^ mind a strong satisfaction in itself, and 
^^ gratitude towards him who bestowed 
^^ that superiority over the brute Wodd. 
^' These thoughts had such an effect upon 
.^^ the author himself, that he has ended 
<^ his discourse with a prayer. This ado- 
^^ ration has a sublimity in it befitting, his 
^^ character ; and the emotions of hia heart 
^^ flow from wisdom and knowledge. I 
^^ thought it would be proper for a Satur* 
^^ day'^s paper, and have translated It, to 
^^ make you a present of.it. I have not, as 
*^ the translator was obliged to do, confined 
«< myself to an exact version from the ori- 
^^ ginal ; but have endeavoured to express 
<^ the spirit of it, by taking the liberty to 
^^ render his thoughts in such a way as I 
^^ should have uttered th^n, if they had 
^^ been my own. It has been observed, 
<^ that the private letters of great men are 
^^ the best pictures of their souls : but cer- 
^^ tainly their private devotions would be 
l3 
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*> Still more instructive ; and I know not 
*< why they should not be as curious and 
" entertaining. 

. ". If you ins^t this prayer, I know not 
*^ but I may send you, for another occa- 
*^ non, one used by .a very great wit of the 
^' last age, which. has allusions to the errors 
" 4jf a very wild life, and I believe you will 
*^ think, is written with an uncommon spi- 
^' rit. The person whom I mean was an 
^^ excellent writer ; and the publication of 
<< this prayer of his may be, perhaps, some 
<^ kind of antidd» against the infection of 
^'his other writings. • But this supplica- 
^^ tion of the bishop has in it a m<»%. happy 
^<: and- untroubled. spirit; it is (if that is 
*< not saying something too fond) the wor- 
<< ship of an angel concerned for those who 
^^ had fallen, but himself, still in the state of 
", glory and innocence. The book ends with 
<^ an act of devotion to this effect. 

f' O my Grod, if the greater number of 
<^ mankind do not discover thee in that 
^^ glorious show of nature, which thou hast 
<^ placed before our eyes, it is not because 
" thou art far from every one of us; thou 
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^^ art present to us more than any one ob- 
^^ject which we touch with our hands; 
^^ but our senses, and the passions which 
*' they produce in us, turn our attention 
^^ from thee. Thy light shines in the midst 
^^ of darkness, but the darkness compre- 
" hends it not. Thou, O Lord, dost every 
" where display thyself. Thou shinest in 
^^ all thy works, but art not regarded by 
^^ heedless arid unthinking man. The whole 
^^ creation talks aloud of thee, and echoes 
^^ with the repetition of thy holy name. 
^< But such is our insensibility, that we 
^^ are deaf to the great and universal voice 
** of nature. Thou art every where ^bout 
*^ us, and within us ; but we wander from 
^^ ourselves, become strangers to our own 
^^ souls, and do not apprehend . thy pre- 
^^ sence. O thou, who art the eternal 
^^ fountain of light and beauty, who art 
'^ th& andent of diCys^ without- beginning 
^^ and without end : O thou, who art the 
^^ life of all thait truly live, those can never 
" fail to find thee, who seek . for thee 
" within themselves. But alas, the very 
^^ ^ts, which thou bestowest upon u^, do 
l4 
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^< SO employ our thoughts, that they hindei- 
^^ us from perceiving the hand which con. 
" veys them to us. We live by thee, and 
<< yet we live without thinking of thee ; 
<^ but, O Lord, what is life in the ignorance 
^' oi thee ? A dead unactive piece of matter, 
^^ a flower that withers, a river that glides 
^^ away, a palace that hastens to its ruin, a 
^> picture made up of fading colours, a mass 
^^ of shining ore, strike our imaginations, 
^^ and make us sensiUe of th^ eidstence. 
^^ We r^^d them as objects capable of 
^^ giving us pleasure, not considering that 
^' thou conveyest through them all the 
^^ pleasure which we ^imagine they give us. 
^^ Such vain empty dbjects, that are only 
^' the diadows of being, are proportioned 
^^ to our low and groveling thoughts. That 
<* beauty, which thou hast poured out on 
" thy creation, is as a veal which hides 
'< thee from our eyes^ As thou art a Bang 
*^ too pure and exalted to pass through our 
^< senses^ thou art not regarded by men, 
^^ who have debased their nature, and have 
^^ made themselves like the beasts tliat pe- 
^< rish. So infatuated are they, that, not- 
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^^ withstanding diey know what is wisdom 
^< and virtue, which have neither sound, 
^^ nor colour, nor smelly nor taste, nor fi- 
<^ gure, nor anj other senoble quality, they 
^' can doubt of thy existence, because thou 
'^ art not apprehended by the grosser or- 
'^ gans of sense. Wretches that we arei 
^^ we consider shadows as realities, and 
^^ tcuth as a phantom* That which is no^ 
^^ thing is aU to us, and that which is iall 
^^ appears to us nothing. What do we see 
^^ infill nature but tbee, O my Grod ! thou, 
^^ and only thou appearest in every tiling. 
** When I consider thee^ O Logrd, 1 am 
^^ swallowed up and lost in contemplation 
^' of thee. Every thing besides thee, even 
<^ my own existence, vanishes and disap- 
^* pears in the contemplation of thee. I am 
*^ lost to myself, and fall into nothing, 
^ when I tUink on thee. The man, who 
^^ does not see thee, has behdd nothing ; 
*^ he, who does not taste thee, has a relish 
^^ of nothing. His being is vain, and his 
" life but a dream. Set up thyself, O Lord, 
** set up thyself, that we may behold thee. 
" As wax consumes before the fire, and as 
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^^ the smoke is driven away, so let thine 
^' enemies vanish out of thy presence. 
" How unhappy is that soul, who, without 
'^ the sense of thee, has no Grod, no hope, 
" ho comfort to support him ! But how 
^* happy the man who searches, fflghs, and 
*^ thirsts after thee ! But he only is fully 
^' happy, on whom thou liftest up the light 
^^ of thy countenance, whose tears thou 
^^ hast wiped away, and who enjoys, in thy 
'^ lovingkindness, the completion of all his 
^^ denres. How long, how long, O Lord, 
^' shall I wait for that day, when I shall 
^^ possess, in thy presence, fulness of joy 
" and pleasures for evermore ? O my God, 
<< in this pleai»ing hope, my bones rejoice 
" and cry out. Who is like unto thee ! 
^^ My heart melts away, and my soul faints 
** within me, when I look up to thee, who 
" art the God of my life, and my portion to 
<* all eternity.'' 
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SECTION III. 
THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 



VISU CARBNTBM MAONA PARS VSBI LATKT. 

Sen. in CSdip. 

It is very reasonable to believe, that part 
of the pleasure^ which haj^ minds shall 
^oy in a future state, will arise from an 
enlarged contemplation of the Divine Wis- 
dom in the government of the woikl^ and 
a discovery of the secret and amazing steps 
of Providence, from the be^nning to the 
end of time.. Nothing seems to be an en- 
tertainment more adi4[>ted to the nature of 
man, if we ccmMder that curiosity is one 
of the strongest and most lasting appetites 
implanted in us, and that admiraticm is 
one of our most pleasing passions; and 
what a perpetual succession of enjoyments 
will be afforded to both these in a scene so 
large and various as shall then be laid 
open to our view in the society of superior 
spirits, who perhaps will join with us in so 
delightful a prospect ! 
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It is not impossible, on the contrary, 
that part of the punishment of such as are 
excluded from bliss, may consist not only 
in their being denied this privilege, but 
in having their appetites at the same time 
vastly increased, without any satisfaction 
afforded to them. In these, the vain pur- 
suit of knowledge shall, perhaps, add to 
their infelicity, and bewilder them into 
labyrinths of error, darkness^ distractaoiiy 
and uncertainty of every thing but thcdr 
own evil state. Milton has thus repre- 
sented the fallen angels reasoning together 
in a kind of respite from th^ tormoits, 
and creating to themselves a new disquiet 
amidst thdr very amusements : he could 
not properly have desmbed the sports c^ 
condemned spirits, without that cast of hor^ 
ror and mekmdioly he has so judidousiy 
mingled with them. 

Others apai:t sat on a faUl retired. 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixt Fate, Freewill, Foreknowledge absolute. 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 
In our present condition, which is a 
middle state, our minds are, as it were. 
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chequered with truth and falsehood ; and 
as our faculties are narrow, and our views 
imperfect, it is imposmble but our curi- 
osity must meet with many repulses. The 
buianess of mankind in this life being ra- 
ther to act than to know, their portimi of 
knowledge is dealt to them accordingly. 

From hence it is, that the reason of the 
inquidtive has so long been exercised with 
difficulties, in accounting for the promis- 
cuous distribution of good and evil to the 
virtuous and the wicked in this world. 
From hence come all those pathetical com- 
plaints of so many tragical events, which 
happen to the wise and the good ; and of 
such surpiising pro^rity, which is often 
the reward of the guilty and the foolish ; 
that reason is sometimes puzzled, and at a 
loss what to pronounce upon so mysterious 
a dispensation. 

Plato expresses his iabhorrence of some 
fables of the poets, which seem to reflect 
on the gods as the authors of injustice; 
md lays it- down as a principle, that, 
whatever is permitted to befall a just man, 
whether poverty, sickness, or any of those 
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things which seem to be evils, shall either 
in life or death conduce to his good. My 
reader will observe how agreeable this 
maxim is to what we find delivered by a 
greater authority. Seneca has written a 
discourse purposely on this subject; ih 
which he takes pains, after the doctrine 
of the StcMcs, to shew, that adversity is 
not in itself an evil ; and mentions a ndUe 
saying of Demetrius, that ^^ nothing wotdd 
^^ be more unhappy than a man who had 
" never known affliction.'^ He compares 
prosperity to the indulgence of a fond mo- 
ther to a child, which often proves his 
ruin ; but the affection of the Divine Being 
to that of a wise father, who would have 
his sons exercised with labour, disappoint- 
ment, and pain, that they may gather 
strength, and improve their fortitude. On 
this occasion the philosopher risies into that 
celebrated sentiment, that there is not on 
earth a spectacle more worthy the regard of 
a Creator intent on his works, than a brave 
man superior to his sufferings; to which 
he adds, that it must be a pleasure to Ju- 
piter himself to look down from heaven, and 
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see Cato amidst the ruins of his country 
preserving his integrity. 

This thought will appear yet more rea^ 
sonable, if we consider human life as a 
state of probation, and adversity as the 
post of honour in it, asogned often to the 
best and most select spirits. 

But what I would chiefly insist on here, 
is, that we are not at present in a proper 
situation to judge of the counsels by which 
Providence acts, since but little arrives at 
our knowledge, and even that little we dis- 
cern imperfectly ; or, according to the ele- 
gant figure in holy writ, ** we see but in 
^^ part, and as in a glass darkly/' It is to 
be considered, that Providence in its eco- 
nomy regards the whole system of time and 
things together, so that we cannot discover 
the beautiful connections between incidents 
which lie widely separate in time; and by 
losing so many links of the chain, our rea- 
sonings become broken and imperfect. 
Thus those parts in the moral worlds which 
have not an absolute, ipay yet have a rela- 
tive beauty, in respect of some other parts 
concealed from us, but open to his eye, be- 
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fore wham paMy present^ and to come, are 
set together in one ipcmt of view : and thoee 
events^ the permission of which seems now 
to accuse his goodness, may, in the con^ 
summation of thmgs, both magnify his 
goodness, and exalt his wisdom. And this 
is enough to check our presumption, since 
it is in Tain to apply our measures of regu- 
koity to>mattiers of which we know neither 
the antecedents nor the cpnaequafits, the 
beginning nor the eind. 

I shall relieve my readef*s frcnn this ab- 
stracted thought, by relating here a Jewish 
tradition concerfiing Moses, which seems to 
be a kind of paraUe, illustrating what I 
have last mentioned. That great prophet, 
it is said, was called! tip, by a voice from 
heaven, to the top of a mountain ; where, 
in a conference with the Supreme Being, 
he was permitted to propose to him some 
questions concerning his administration 6t 
the universe. In the midst of this divine 
colloquy he was commanded to look down 
on the plain below. At the foot of the 
mountain there issued out a clear spring of 
water, at which a soldier alighted from his 
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horse to drink. He was no sooner gone, 
than a little boy came to the same place ; 
and finding a purse of gold, which the sol- 
dier had dropped, took it up, and went 
away with it. Immediately after this came 
an infirm old man, weary with age and tra- 
velling; and having quenched his thirst, 
sat down to rest himself by the side of the 
spring. The soldier, missing his purse, re- 
turns to search for it, and demands it of 
the old man, who aflirms he had not seen 
it, and appeals to Heaven in witness of his 
innocence. The soldier, not believing his 
protestation, kills him. Moses fell on his 
face with horror and amazement, when 
the Divine voice thus prevented his ex- 
postulation; "Be not surprised, Moses, 
*« nor ask why the Judge of the whole 
*^ earth has suffered this thing to come to 
*^ pass. The child is the occasion that the 
'< blood of the old man is spilt : but know, 
^< that the old man, whom thou sawest, 
** was the murderer of that child's father.'' 



M 
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The famous Gratian, in his little book 
wherein he lays down maxims for a man'^s 
advancing himself at court, advises his read- 
er to associate himself with the fortunate, 
and to shun the company of the unfortu- 
nate ; which, notwithstanding the baseness 
of the precejpt to an honest mind, may have 
something useful in it for those who push 
their interest in the world. It is certain, 
a great part of what we call good or ill for- 
tune rises out of right or wrong measures 
and schemes of life. When I hear a man 
complain of his being unfortunate in all his 
undertakings, I shrewdly suspect him for a 
very weak man in his affairs. In conformity 
with this way of thinking, cardinal Richelieu 
used to say, that unfortunate and impru^ 
dent were but two words for the same 
thing. As the cardinal himself had a great 
share both of prudence and good fortune, 
his famous antagonist, the count d'Olivarez, 
was disgraced at the court of Madrid, be- 
cause it was alleged against him, that he 
had never any success in his undertakings. 
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This, says an eminent author, was indi- 
rectly accusing him of imprudence. 

Cicero recommended Pompey to the Ro- 
mans for their general upon three accounts; 
as he was a man of courage, conduct, and 
good fortune. It was, perhaps, for the rea- 
son ahove mentioned, namely, that a series 
of good fortune supposes a prudent ma- 
nagement in the person whom it befalls, 
that not only Sylla the dictator, but several 
of the Roman emperors, as is still to be 
seen upon their medals, among their other 
titles, gave themselves that of Felix j or for- 
tunate. The heathens, indeed, seem to have 
valued a man more for his good fortune 
than for any other quality, which I think 
is very natural for those who have not a 
strong belief of another world. For how^ 
can I conceive a man crowned with many 
distinguishing blessings, that has not some 
extraordiniary fund of ioierit and perfection 
in him, which lies open to the Supreme 
Eye, though perhaps it is not discovered by 
my observation ? What is the reason Ho- 
mer's and Virpl's heroes do not form a re- 
solution, or strike a blow, without the con* 
m2 
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duct and direction of some deity ? • Doubt- 
less, because the poets esteemed it the 
greatest honour to be favoured by the 
go3% and thought the best way of praising 
a man was to recount those favours which 
naturally implied an extraordinary merit 
in die person on whom they descended. 

Those who believe a future state of re- 
wards and punishments act very absurdly, 
if they form their opinions of a man^s merit 
from his successes. But certainly, if I 
thought the whole circle of our being was 
concluded between our births and deaths, I 
should think a man^s good fortune the mea- 
sure and standard of his real merit, since 
Providence would have no opportunity of 
rewarding his virtue and perfections, but 
in the present life. A virtuous unbeliever, 
who lies under the pressure of misfortunes, 
has reason to cry out, as they say Brutus 
did a little before his death, " O virtue, I 
" have worshipped thee as a substantial 
^* good ; but I find thou art an empty 
" name.^ 

But to return to our first point : though 
prudence does undoubtedly, in a great mea- 
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i(ure, produce our goOd or ill fortune in the 
world, it is certain there are many unfore- 
seen accidents and occurrences^ which very 
•often pervert the finest schemes that can be 
laid by human wisdom. The race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. Nothing less than infinite wisdom 
can have an absolute command over for- 
tune ; the highest degree of it which man 
can possess, is by no means equal to for- 
tuitous events, and to such contingencies 
as may rise in the prosecution of our affairs. 
Nay, it very often happens, that prudence, 
which has always in it a great mixture of 
caution, hinders a man from being so for- 
tunate as he mi^t possibly have been with- 
out it. A person who only aims at what is 
likely to succeed, and follows closely the 
dictates of human prudence, never meets 
with those great and unforeseen successes, 
which are often the effect of a sanguine 
temper, or a more happy rashness; and 
this, perhaps, may be the reason, that, ac- 
cording to the commmi observation. For- 
tune, like other females, delights rather in 
favouring the young than the old. 
m3 
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Upon the whole, since man is so short- 
sighted a creature, and the accidents which 
may happen to him so various, I cannot 
but be of Dr. Tillotson^s opinion in an- 
other case, that were there any doubt of a 
Providence, yet it certainly would be very 
desirable there should be such a Being of 
infinite wisdom and goodness, on whose di- 
rection we might rely in the conduct of hu- 
man life. 

It is a great presumption to ascribe our 
successes to our own management, and not 
to esteem ourselves upon any blessing, ra- 
ther as it is the bounty of Heaven, than 
the acquisition of our own prudence. I am 
very well pleased with a medal which was 
struck by queen Elizabeth^ a little after 
the defeat of the invincible armada, to per- 
petuate the memory of that extraordinary 
event. It is well known how the king of 
Spain, and others who were the enemies of 
that great princess, to derogate from her 
glory, ascribed the ruin of their fleet, ra- 
ther to the violence of storms and tempests, 
than to the bravery of the English. Queen 
Elizabeth, instead of looking upon this as a 
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diminution of her honour, valued herself 
upon such a signal favour of Providence, 
and accordingly, in the reverse of the me- 
dal above mentioned, has represented a 
fleet beaten by a tempest, and falling foul 
upon one another, with that religious in- 
scription, "Afflavit Deus, et dissipantur. 
'* He blew with his wind, and they were 
" scattered."" 

It is remarked of a famous Grecian ge- 
neral, whose name I cannot at present re- 
collect, and who had been a particular fa- 
vourite of fortune, that, upon recounting 
his victories among his friends, he added at 
the end of several great actions, " And in 
*' this Fortune had no share.'' — ^After which 
it is observed in history, that he never 
prospered in any thing he undertook. 

As arrogance, and a conceitedness of our 
own abilities, are very shocking and bffeni^ 
sive to men of sense and virtue, we may be 
sure they are highly displeasing to that Be- 
ing who deUghts in an humble mind, and by 
several of his dispensations seems purposely 
to shew us, that our own schemes or pru- 
dence have no share in our advancement^;. 
M 4 
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^ce on this subject I have already ad- 
mitted several quotations, which have oc- 
curred to my memory upon writing this 
paper, I will conclude it with a little P«*- 
»an fable. A drop of water fell out of a 
cloud into the sea, and finding itself lost 
in such an immensity of fluid matter, broke 
out into the following reflection : << Alas ! 
^< what an insignificant creature am I in 
" this prodigious ocean of waters ! My ex- 
^' istence is of no concern to the universe ; 
^^ I am reduced to a kind of nothing, and 
^< am less than the lea^t of the works of 
^^ 6od.^' It so happened that an oyster, 
which lay in the neighbourhood of this 
drop, chanced to gape and swallow it up 
in die midst of this its humble soliloquy. 
The drop, says the fable, lay a great while 
hardening in the shell, till by degrees it 
was ripened into a pearl, which falling into 
the hands of a diver, after a long series of 
adventures, is at present that famous pearl 
which is fixed on the top of the Peraan 
diadem. L. 
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SI FRACTUS ILLABATUR OBBIS, 

IMPAVIDUM FERIENT RUIN A. HOR. 

Man, considered in himself, is a very 
helpless and a very wretched being. He 
is subject every moment to the greatest 
calamities and misfortunes. He is beset 
with dangers on all ddes, and may become 
unhappy by numberless casualties, which 
he could not foresee, nor have prevented, 
had he foreseen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnox^ 
ious to so many accidents, that we are under 
the care of one who directs contingencies, 
and has in his hands the management of 
every thing that is capable of annoying or 
offending us; who knows the assistance 
we stand in need of, and is always ready 
to bestow it on those who ask it of him. 

The natural homage, which such a crea- 
ture bears to so infinitely wise and good a 
Being, is a firm reliance on him for the 
blessings and conveniences of life, and an 
habitual trust in him for deliverance out 
of all such dangers and difficulties as may 
befall us. 
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The man, who always lives in this dis- 
position of mind, has not the same dark 
and melancholy views of human nature, 
Bs he who considers himself abstractedly 
from this relation to the Supreme Being. 
At the same time that he reflects upon his 
own weakness and imperfection, lie comforts 
himself with the contemplation of those di- 
vine attributes, which are employed for his 
safety and his welfare. He finds his want 
of foresight made up by the omniscience 
of him who is his support. He is not 
sensible of his own want of strength, when 
he knows that his helper is almighty. In 
short, the person who has a firm trust on 
the Supreme Being is powerful in his 
power, wise by his wisdom, happy by his 
happiness. He reaps the benefit of every 
divine attribute, and loses his own insuf- 
ficiency in the fulness of infinite perfec- 
tion. 

To make our lives more easy' to us, we 
are commanded to put our trust in him, 
who is thus able to relieve and succour us ; 
the Divine goodness having made such a 
reliance a duty, notwithstanding we should 
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have been miserable, had it been forbidden 
us. 

Among several motives^ which might be 
made use of to recommend this duty to 
us, I shall only take notice of those that 
follow. 

The first and strongest is, that we are 
promised, he will not fail those who put 
their trust in him. 

But without considering the superna- 
tural blessing which accompanies this duty, 
we may observe, that it has a natural ten-, 
dency to its own reward, or in other 
words, that this firm trust and confidence 
in the great Disposer of all things, con- 
tributes very much to the getting clear of 
any affliction, or to the bearing it man^ 
fully. A person who believes he has his 
succour at hand, and that he acts in sight 
of his friend, often exerts himself beyond 
his abilities, and does wonders, that are not 
to be matched by one who is not animated 
with such a confidence of success. I could 
produce instances fi*om history, of gene*, 
rals, who, out of a belief that they were 
under the protection of some invisible as-. 
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flistant, did not only encourage their sol- 
diers to do their utmost, but have acted 
themselves beyond what they would have 
done, had they not been inspired by siich 
a belief. I might in the same manner 
shew how such a trust in the as^stance of 
an Almighty Being naturally produces pa- 
tience, hope^ cheerfulness, and all other 
dispositions of mind, that alleviate those ca« 
lamities which we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue administers 
great comfort to the mind of man in times 
of poverty and affliction, but most of all in 
the hour of death. When the soul is hover- 
ing in the last moments of its separation, 
when it is just entering on another state of 
existence, to converse with scenes, and ob- 
jects, and companions that are altogether 
new, what can su{qx>rt her under such trem- 
blings of thought, such fear, ^ch anxiety, 
such appehensimis, but the casting of all 
her cares upon him who first gave her be- 
ing, who has conducted her through one 
stage of it, and will be always with her, to 
guide and comfort her in her progress 
through eternity ? 
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David has very beautifully represented 
this steady reliance on God Almighty, in 
his twenty-third Psalm, which is a kind of 
pastoral hymn, and filled with those allu- 
sions which are usual in that kind of writ- 
ing. As the poetry is very exquisite, I 
shall present my reader with the following 
translation of it. 

I. 
The Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a Shepherd's care : 
His presence shall my wants supply. 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he shall attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

II. 

When in the sultry glebe I fdnt. 
Or on the thirsty mountain pant ; 
To fertile ^ales, and dewy meads. 
My weary wand'ring steps he leads ; 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landskip flow. 

III. 
Though in the paths of death I tread. 
With gloomy horrors overspread. 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill. 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still ; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid. 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 
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IV. 

Though in a bare and rugged way. 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 
Tliy bounty shall my pains beguile : 
The barren wilderness shall smile. 
With sudden gr«en$ and herbage crown'd, 
And streams shall murmur all around. 
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SECTION IV. 
THE WORSHIP OF GOD. 



RELIGENTEM ESSE OPORTET, RKLIGIOSUM NEFAS. 

Incerti Antoris apud Aul. Gell. 

It is of the last importance to season the 
passions of a child with devotion, which 
seldom dies in a mind that has received an 
early tincture of it. Though it may seem 
extinguished for a while by the cares of 
the world, the heats of youth, or the al- 
lurements of vice, it generally breaks out 
and discovers itself again, as spon as dis- 
cretion, consideration, age, or misfortunes 
have brought the man to himself. The fire 
may be covered and overlaid, but cannot 
be entirely quenched and smothered. 

A state of temperance, sobriety, and jus- 
tice, without devotion, is a cold, lifeless, 
insipid condition of virtue; and is rather 
to be styled philosophy than religion. De- 
votion opens the mind to great conceptions, 
and fills it with more sublime ideas than 
any that are to be met with in the most 
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exalted science; and at the same time 
warms and agitates the soul more than sen- 
sual pleasure. 

It has been observed by some writers, 
that man is more distinguished from the 
animal world by devotion than by reason, 
as several brute creatures discover in their 
actions something like a faint glimmering 
of reason, though they betray in no single 
circumstance of their behaviour any thing 
that bears the least affinity to devotion. It 
is certain, the propensity of the mind to 
religious worship, the natural tendency 
of the soul to fly to some superior Being 
for succour in dangers and distresses, the 
gratitude to an invi^ble Superintendent, 
which arises in us upon receiving any ex- 
traordinary and unexpected good fortune, 
the acts of love and admiration with which 
the thoughts of men are so wonderfully 
transported in meditating upon the Divine 
perfections, and the universal concurrence 
of all the nations under heaven, in the great 
article of adoration, plainly shew that de- 
votion or religious worship must be the 
effect of a tradition from some first founder 
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of mankind, or that it is conformable to the 
natural light of reason, or that it proceeds 
from an instinct implanted in the soul it- 
self. For my part, I look upon all these to 
be the concurrent causes; but whichever 
of them shall be assigned as the principle 
of divine worship, it manifestly points to 
a Supreme Being, as the first author of it. 

I may take some other opportunity of 
considering those particular forms and me- 
thods of devotion, which are taught us by 
Christianity ; but I shall here observe into 
what errors even this divine principle may 
sometimes lead us, when it is not moderated 
by that right reason, which was given us 
as the guide of all our actions. 

The two great errors, into which a mis- 
taken devotion may betray us, are enthu- 
siasm and superstition. 

There is not a more melancholy object 
than a man, who has his head turned with 
religious enthusiasm. 'A person that is 
crazed, though with pride or malice, is a 
sight very mortifying to human nature: 
but when the distemper arises from any 
indiscreet fervours of devotion, or too in- 

N 
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tense an applicaUon of the mind to its mis- 
taken duties, it deserves our compassion in 
a more particular manner. We may, how- 
ever, learn this lesson from it, that since 
devotion itself (which one would be apt to 
think could not be too warm) may disorder 
the mind, unless its heats are tempered 
with caution and prudence, we should be 
particularly careful to keep our reason as 
cool as possible, and to guard ourselves in 
all parts of life against the influence of 
passion, imagination, and constitution. 

Devotion, when it does not lie under the 
check of reason, is very apt to degenerate 
into enthusiasm. When the mind finds 
herself very much inflamed with her de- 
votions, she is too much inclined to think 
they are not- of her own kindling, but 
blown up with something divine within 
her. If she indulges this thought too far, 
and humours the growing passion, she at 
last flings herself into imaginary raptures 
and ecstasies ; and when once she fancies 
herself under the influence of a divine im- 
pulse, it is no wonder if she slights human 
ordinances, and refuses to comply with any 
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eistablished form c^reli^on, as thinking her- 
self directed by a much superior guide. 

As enthusiasm is a kind of excess in de- 
votion, superstition is the excess not only 
of devotion, but of rehgion in general ; ac-' 
cording to an old heathen saying, quoted 
by Aulus Gellius, ReUgentem esse oportet^ 
Religiosum nefas ; A man should be reli- 
gious, not superstitious : foi*, as the author 
tells us, Nigidius observed upon this pas- 
sage, that the Latin words which terminate 
in ostis generally imply vicious characters, 
and the having of any quality to an excess. 

An enthusiast in reli^oh is' like an ob- 
stinate clown, a superstitious man like an 
insipid courtier. Enthusiasm has something 
in it of madness; superstition, of folly. 
Most of the sects that fall short of the 
Church of England have in them strong 
tinctures of enthusiasm, as the Roman 
Catholic religion is one huge, overgrown 
body of childish and idle superstitions. 

The Roman catholic church seems in- 
deed irrecoverably lost in this particular. 
If an absurd dress or behaviour be intro- 
duced in the world, it will soon be found ' 
n2 
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out, and discarded. On the contrary, h 
habit or ceremony, though never so ridi- 
culous, which has taken sanctuary in the 
church, sticks in it for ever. A Gothic 
bishop, perhaps, thought it proper to re* 
peat such a form in such particular shoes 
or slippers; another fanded it would be 
very decent, if such a part of public devo- 
tions were performed with a mitre on his 
head, and a crosier in his hand : to this a 
brother Vandal, as wise as the others, adds 
an antick dress, which he concdved would 
allude very aptly to such and such mys- 
teries ; till by degrees the whole office has 
degenerated into an empty show. 

Thdr successors see the vanity and incon- 
venience of these ceremonies ; but, instead 
of reforming, perhaps add others, which 
they think more significant, and which^take 
possession in the same manner, and are 
never to be driven out, after they have 
been once admitted. I have seen the pope 
officiate at St. PeterX where, for two hours 
together, he was busied in putting on or 
off his different accoutrements, according 
to the different parts he was to act in them. 
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Nothing is so glorious in the eyes of 
mankind, and ornamental to human na- 
ture, setting aside the infinite advantages 
which arise from it, as a strong, steady, 
masculine piety: but enthusiasm and su- 
perstition are the weaknesses of human 
reason, that expose us to the scorn and de- 
rision of infidels, and sink us even below 
the beasts that perish. 

Idolatry may be looked upon as another 
error arising from mistaken devotion : but 
because reflecticms on that subject would 
be dT no use to an English reader, I shall 
not enlarge upon it. L. 



OMNIBUS IN TERRIS, QUA SUNT A OAOIBUS USQUE 
AURORAM ET OANOEM, FAUCI DIONOSCERE POSSUNT 
VERA BONA, ATQUE ILLI8 MULTDM DIVERSA, REM OTA 
ERR0RI8 NEBULA—— JUV. 

In my last Saturday'^s paper I laid down 
some thou^ts upon devotion in general, 
and shall here shew what were the notions of 
the most refined heathens on thb subject^ 
as they are represented in Plato^s dialogue 
upon Prayer, entitled, Alcibiades the Se- 
cond, which doubtless gave occasion to Ju-* 
n8 
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venal's tenth Satire, and to the second. Sa- 
tire of Persius ; as the last of these authors 
has almost transcribed the preceding dia- 
logue, entitled, Aldbiades the First, in his 
fourth Satire. 

The speakers in this dialogue .upon 
prayer are Socrates and Aldbiades; and 
the substance of it (when drawn together 
out of the intricacies and digresedons) as 
follows. 

Socrates meeting his pupil Aldbiades, 
as lie was going to his devotions, and ob« 
serving his eyes to be fixed upon the earth 
with great seriousness and attention, tells 
him, that he had reason to be thoughtful 
on that occasion, since it was possible for 
a man to bring down evils upon himself 
by his own prayers ; and that those things 
which the gods send him, in answer to his 
petitions, might turn to his destruction : 
This, says he, may not only happen, when 
a man prays for what he knows is mis- 
chievous in its own nature, as (Edipus im- 
plored the gods to sow dissension between 
his sons ; but when he prays for what he 
believes would be for his good, and against 
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what he believes would be to his detri- 
ment. This the philosopher shews must 
necessarily happen amcxng us, since most 
men are blinded with ignorance^ prejudice, 
or passion, which hinder them from seeing 
such .things as are. really beneficial to them. 
For an instance, he asks Alcibiades, whe- 
ther he would not be thoroughly pleased 
and satisfied, if that god, to whom he was 
going to address himself, should promise 
to make him. the sovereign of the whole 
earth ? Alcibiades answers, That be should 
doubtless look upon such a promise as the 
greatest favour that could be bestowed 
upon him. Socrates then asks him, if, 
after receiving this great favour, he would 
be contented to. lose his life? or if he 
would receive it, though he was sure he 
should make an ill use of it ? To both which 
questions Alcibiades answers in the nega- 
tive. Socrates then shews him, from the 
examples of others, how these might pro- 
bably be the effects of such a blessing. He 
then adds, that other reputed pieces of 
good fortune, as that of having a son, or 
procuring the highest post in a govern* 
1? 4 
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ment, are subject to the like fatal conse- 
quences ; which nevertheless^ says he, men 
ardently desire, and would not fml to pray 
for, if they thought th^ prayers wigbt be 
effectual for the obtaining of them. 
. Having established this great point, that 
all the most apparent blessings in this lifeare 
obnoxious to such dreadful consequences, 
and that no man knows what in its events 
would prove to him a blessing or a curse, 
he teaches Akibiades after what manner he 
ought to pray 

In the first place, he recommends to 
him, as the model of his devotions, a ^ort 
prayer, which a Greek poet composed for 
the use of his friends, in the following 
words: ** O Jupiter, ^ve us those things 
^^ which are good for us, whether they are 
*^ such things as we pray for, or such things 
"as we do not pray for ; and remove 
*' from us those things which are hurtful, 
** though they are such things as we pray 
« for.^ 

In the second place, that his disciple 
may ask such things as are expedient for 
hxm^ he shews him, that it is absolutely 
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necessary tx> apfdy himself to the study of 
true wisdom, and to the knowledge of that 
which is his chief good, and the most suit- 
Me to the excellency of his nature. 

In the third and last place he informs 
him, that the best methods he could make 
use of to draw down blessings upon himself, 
and to render his prayers acceptable, would 
be to live in a constant practice of his duty 
towards the gods and towards men. Under 
this head he very much recommends a form 
of prayer the Lacedaemonians made use of, 
in which they petition the gods to give them 
all good things, so long as they were virtu- 
ous. Under this head likewise he gives a 
very remarkable account of an orade, to 
the following purpose. 

When the Athenians, in the war with 
the Lacedaemonians, recdved many defeats 
both by sea and land, they sent a message 
to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to ask 
the reason why they, who erected so many 
temples to the gods, and adorned them with 
such costly offerings ; why they, who had 
instituted so many festivals, and aooHn- 
panied them with such pomps and ceremo- 
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nies; in short, why they, who had sbun so 
many hecatombs at their altars, should be 
less successful than the Lacedaemonians, 
who fell so short of them in all these par- 
ticulars. To this, says he, the oracle made 
the following reply : ^< I am better pleased 
^< with the prayer of the Lacedaemonians, 
^< than with all the oblations of the Greeks.^ 
As this prayer implied and encouraged vir- 
tue in those who made it, the philosopher 
proceeds to shew how the most vicious man 
m%ht be devout, so far as victims could 
make him ; but that his offerings were re- 
garded by the gods as bribes, and his peti- 
tions as blasphemies. He likewise quotes 
on this occasion two verses out of Homer, 
in which the poet says, that the scent of 
the Trojan sacrifices was carried up to hea- 
ven by the winds ; but that it was not ac- 
ceptable to the gods, who were displeased 
with Priam and all his people. 

The conclusion of this dialogue is very 
remarkable. Socrates having deterred Al- 
cibiades from the prayers and sacrifice, 
which he was going to offer, by setting 
forth the aboye-mentioned difficulties of 
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performing that duty as he ought, adds 
th€se words : We must therefore wait till 
such time. as we may learn how we ought 
to behave ourselves towards the gods and 
towards men.— But when will that time 
oome? says Aldbiades; and who is it will 
instruct us ? for I would fain see this man, 
whoever he is. — ^It is one, says Socrates, 
who takes care of you : but as Homer tells 
us, that Minerva removed the mist from 
Diomede^s eyes, that he might plainly dish 
cover both gods and men; so the darkness 
that hangs upon your mind must be re- 
moved, before you are able to discern what 
is good and what is evil. — Let. him remove 
from my mind, says Alcibiades, the dark- 
ness, and what else he pleases ; I am deter^ 
mined to, refuse nothing he shall order me, 
whoever he is, so that I may become the 
better man by it. — The remaining part of 
this dialogue is very obscure: there is 
something in it, that would make us think 
Socrates hinted at himself, when he spoke 
of this Divine Teacher,- who was to come 
into the world, did he not own that he him-? 
self was in this respect as much at a loss^ 
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and in as great distress, as the rest of maD- 
kind. 

Some learned men look upon this oon^ 
elusion as a prediction of our Saviour, or at 
least that Socrates, like the high priest, 
prophesied unknowingly, and pcsinted at 
that Divine Teacher, who was to come into 
the world some ages after him. However 
that may be, we find that this great philo- 
sopher saw^ by the light of reason, that it 
was suitable to the goodness of the Divine 
Nature, to send a person into the world, 
who should instruct mankind in the dudes 
of reli^on, and, in particular, teach them 
how to pray. 

Whoever reads this abstract of Plato^s 
Discourse on Prayer, will, I believe, natu- 
rally make this reflection; that the great 
Founder of our reli^on, as well by his own 
example, as in the form of prayer which 
he taught his disciples, did not only keep 
up to those rules which the light of nature 
had suggested to this great philosopher, 
but instructed his disciples in the whole 
extent of this duty, as well as of all others. 
He directed them to the proper otgect of 
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adoration, and taught them, according td 
the third rule above mentioned, to apply 
themselves to him in their closets, with- 
out show or ostentation; and to worship 
him in spirit and in truth. As the Lace- 
daemonians, in their form of prayer, im-r 
plored the gods in general to give them 
all good things so long as they were vir-^ 
tuous, we ask in particular that our c^-< 
fences may be forgiven as we forgive those 
of others. If we look into the second rule, 
which Socrates has prescribed, namely, that 
we should apply ourselves to the knowledge 
of such things as are best for us, this too is 
explained at large in the doctrines of the 
gospel, where we are taught in several in- 
stances to regard those things as curses, 
which appear as blessings in the eye of the 
world; and, on the contrary, to esteem 
those things as blessings, which to the 
generality of mankind appear as curses. 
Thus in the form which is prescribed to us 
we only pray for that happiness which is 
our chief good, and the great end of our 
existence, when we petition the Supreme 
Being for the coming of his kingdom; 
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bdog sdicitous for no other temporal bless- 
ing, but our daily sustenance. On the 
other side, we pray against nothing but 
an, and against evil in general, leaving 
it with Omniscience to determine what is 
really such; If we look into the first of 
Socrates^s rules of prayer, in which he re- 
commends the above-mentioned form of 
the ancient poet, we find that form not 
only comprdiended, but very much im- 
proved in the petition, wherein we pray to 
the Supreme B^g, that his will may be 
done ; which is of the same force with that 
form which our Saviour used, when he 
prayed against the most painful and most 
ignominious of deaths, Nevertheless not my 
wiUj but thine be done. — This comprehen- 
sive petition is the most humble, as well 
as the most prudent, that can be ofiered 
up from the creature to his Creator, as it 
supposes the Supreme Being wills nothing 
but what is for our good, and that he 
knows better than ourselves what is so. L. 
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SECTION V. 

ADVANTAGES OF REVELATION ABOVE 
NATURAL REASON. 



— QUICQUID DIGNUM SAPIENT^ BONOQUE EST. HOR. 

Heligion may be considered under two 
general heads. The first comprehends what 
we are to believe, the other what we are to 
practise. By those things which we are to 
believe, I mean whatever is revealed to us 
in the holy writings, and which we could 
not have obtained the knowledge of by the 
light of nature: by the things which we 
are to practise, I mean all those duties, to 
which we are directed by reason or natural 
religion. The first of these I shall distin- 
guish by the name oi faith ; the second, by 
that of morality. 

If we look into the more serious part of 
mankind, we find many who lay so great 
a stress upon faith, that they neglect mo- 
rality ; and many who build so much upon 
morality, that they do not pay a due re- 
gard to faith. The perfect man should be 
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defective in neither of these particulars, as 
will be very evident to those who consider 
the benefits which arise from each of them, 
and which I shall make the subject of this 
day^s paper. 

Notwithstanding this general divi^on of 
Christian duty into morality and faith, and 
that they have both their peculiar excellen- 
cies, the first has the preeminence in seve- 
ral respects. 

First, Because the greatest part of mo- 
rality (as I have stated the notion of it) is 
of a fixt, eternal nature, and will endure 
when faith shall fail, and be lost in con- 
viction. 

Secondly, Because a person may be qua- 
lified to do greater good to mankiud, and 
become more beneficial to the world, by 
morality without faith, than by faith with- 
out morality. 

Thirdly, Because morality gives a greater 
perfection to human nature, by quieting 
the mind, moderating the passions, and ad- 
vancing the happiness of every man in his 
private capacity. 

Fourthly^ Because the rule of morality 
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is much more certain than that of faith, all 
the civilized nadons of the world agreeing 
in the great points of morality, as much as 
thej differ in those of faith. 

Fifthly, Because infidelity is not of so 
malignant a nature as immorality; or, to 
put the same reason in another light, be- 
cause it is generally owned, there may be 
salvation for a virtuous infidel, (particularly 
in the case of invincible ignorance,) but 
none for a vicious believer. 

Sixthly, Because faith seems to draw its 
principal, if hot all its excellency from the 
influence it has upon morality ; as we shall 
see more at large, if we consider wherein 
consists the excellency of faith, or the belief 
of revealed religion ; and this I think is. 

First, In explaining and carrying to 
greater heights several points of morality. 

Secondly, In furnishing new and stronger 
motives to enforce the practice of morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas 
of the Supreme Being, more endearing no- 
tions of one another, and a true state of 
ourselves, both in regard to the grandeur 
and vileness of our natures. 
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Fourthly, By shewing us the blackness 
wid deformity of vice, which in the Chri&- 
tian system is so very gieat, that he who 
is possessed of all perfection^ and the Sove- 
reign Judge of it, is represented by several 
of our divines as hating sin to the same de- 
gree that he loves the sacred Person, vho 
was made the propitiation of it. 

Fifthly, In being the ordinary and pre- 
scribed method of making morality e£Pec« 
tual to salvation. 

I have only touched on these several 
heads, which every one who is conversant 
in discourses of this nature will easily en* 
large upon in his own thoughts, and draw 
conclusions fix>m them, which may be use* 
ful to him. in the conduct of his fife. One, 
I am sure, is so obvious, that he cannot 
miss it, namely, that a man cannot be per*, 
feet in his scheme of morality, who does 
not strengthen and support it with that ot 
the Christian faith. 

Besides this, I shall lay down two or 
three other maxims, which I think we may 
deduce from what has been said. 
First, That we should be particularly cau* 
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tious of making any thing an article of faith, 
"viliich does not contribute to the confirma- 
tian or improv€snent of morality. 

Secondly, That no article of faith can be 
true and authentic, which weakens or sub- 
verts the practical part of religion, or what 
I have hitherto called mordity. 

Thirdly, That the greatest friend of mo- 
rality, or natural religion, cannot posinbly 
apprehend any danger froni embradng 
Christianity, as it is preserved pure and 
unoorrupt in the doctrines of our national 
dhuroh. 

There is likewise another maxim, which' 
I think may be drawn firom tiie forego^ 
ing consideratians, which is this; that we 
should^ in all dubious points, consider any 
ill consequences that may arise from them, 
supposing they should be erroneous, befin'e 
we give up our assent to them. 

For example, in. that .diq)utable point 
oi perseoiting men for conaaeaee sake, 
besides the embittering their minds with 
hatred, indignation, and all the vdiemence 
of resentment, and ensnaring them to pro- 
fess what they do not believe, we cut them 
o2 
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off from the pleasures aad advantages of 
society, afflict their bodies, distress their 
fortunes, hurt their reputations, ruin their 
families, make their lives painful, or put 
an end to them. Sure when I see such 
dreadful consequences arising from a prin* 
ciple, I would be as fully convinced of the 
truth of it, as of a mathematical demon- 
stration, before I would venture to act upon 
it, or make it a,, part of my religion. 

In this case the injury done our nagh- 
bour is plain and evident ; the principle, 
that puts us upon doing it, of a dubious 
and disputable nature. Morality seems 
highly violated by the one ; and whether 
or no a zeal for what a man thinks the true 
system of faith may justify it, is very un- 
certain. I cannot but think, if our reli« 
gion produce charity as well as zeal, it 
will not be for shewing itself by such cruel 
instances. But, to conclude with the words 
of an excellent author, " We have just 
^^ enough' religion to make us hate, but hot 
" enough to make us Jove one another." C. 
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SociiAT£s apud Xsif. - 

It was the common boast of the heathen 
philosophers^ that, by the efficacy of their 
several doctrines, they made human nature 
resemble the divine. How much mistaken 
soever they might be in' the several means 
they proposed' for this end, it must be 
owned, that the' design was great and glori- 
ous. The finest works of invention and 
iina^ation are of very little weight, when 
put in the balance- with what refines and 
exalts the rational mitid. Lon^nus ex- 
cuses Homer very handsomely, when he 
si&ys the poet made his gods Hke men, that 
he might make his men appear like the 
gods. But it must be allowed that several 
of the ancient philosophers acted^ as Cicero 
wishes Homer had done ; they endeavoured 
rather to make men like gods^ than gods 
hke men. . 

According to this general maxim in phi- 
losophy, some of them have eindeavoured 
to place men in such a state of pleasure, 
or indolence at least, as they vainly ima- 
o3 
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gined the happiness of the Supreme Being 
to consist in. On the other hand, the most 
virtuous sect of philosophers have created 
a chimerical wile man, whom they made 
exempt from passion aiid pain, and thought 
it enough to pronounce him all-suffident« 

This last diaracter, when divested of the 
glare of human pfailosof^y that sunounds 
it, deifies no more, than thiU; a good and 
wise man should so arm himadf with pa* 
tience, as not to yield tjuoely to the vio- 
lence of passion and pain ; that be should 
learn so to sii^resis and contract his de- 
wes, as to have few wants; and that he 
should cherish so many Tirtues in his soul, 
as to have a perpetual source of pleasure in 
himself* 

The Christian reli^n requires, diat, 
a£ter liaving franed the best idea we are 
Me of the Divine Nature, it should be our 
next care to conform ourselves to it, as far 
as our imperfections will permit. I might 
mention seveial passages in the sacred writ- 
ings on this head, to which I miglrt add 
many maxims md wise sayn^ of moral 
authors among the Greeks and jEtomans. 
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J shall only instance a remarkable pas* 
sage, to this purpose, out of Julian's Cae^ 
sai*s. The emperor having represented 
lill the Romaa emperors, with Alexander 
the Great, as passing in review before the 
gods, and striving for the superiority, lets 
them all drop, excepting Alexander, Ju- 
lius Caesar, Augustus Caesar, Trajan, Mar^ 
cus Aurelius, and C<xistantine. Each of 
thea^ great ha*oes of antiquity lays in his 
claim for the upper place; and, in order 
to it, sets forth bis actions after the most 
advantageous nianner. But the gods, in- 
stead of being dazzled with Uie lustre of 
tbrir mictions, inquire, by Mercury, into 
the pr^^r motive and governing princiT 
pie, that influenced them throughout the 
whole series of their lives and exploits. 
Alexander teUs theiD, that his aim was to 
conquer; Julius Caesar, that bis was to 
gain the highest post in his country ; Aur 
gustus, to govern well; Trajan, that his 
was the same as that of Alexander, namely, 
to conquer. Tbe question, at length, was 
put to Marcus Auridius, who replied^ with 
great modesty, that it had always been his 
o 4 
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care to imitate the gods. This conduct 
seems to have gained him the most votes 
and best place in the whole assembly. 
Marcus Aurelius being aftarwaids asked 
to explain himself, declares, that, by imi* 
tating the gods, he endeavoured to imi* 
tate them in the use of his understanding, 
and of all other faculties ; and in particu- 
lar, that it was always his study to have as 
few wants as posable in himself, and to do 
all the good he could to others. 

Among the many methods, by which re- 
vealed religion has advanced morality, this 
is one ; that it has given us a more just 
and perfect idea of that Being, whom every 
reasonable creature ought to imitate. The 
young man, in a heathen comedy, might 
justify his lewdness by the example of Ju- 
piter: as, indeed, there was scarce any 
crime, that might not be countenanced by 
those notions of the Deity, which prevail- 
ed among the common people in the hea- 
then world. Revealed religion sets forth 
a proper object for imitation, in that Being 
who is the pattern, as well as the source, of 
all spiritual perfection. 
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WhUe we remain in this life, we are 
subject to innumerable temptations, which, 
if listened to, will make us deviate from 
reason and goodness, the only things where- 
in we can imitate the Supreme Being. In 
the next life we meet with nothing to ex- 
cite our inclinations, that doth, not deserve 
them. I shall therefore dismiss my reader 
with this maxim, viz. Our happiness in 
this world proceeds from the suppression 
of our desires ; but in the next world, from 
the gratification of them. 



QUIS ENIM VIRTUTEM AMPLECTITUR IPSAM, 

PR^MIA SI TOLLAS? JUV. 

It is usual with polemical ¥rriters . to ob- 
ject 31 designs to their adversaries. This 
turns their argument into satire, which, 
instead of shewing an error in the under- 
standing, tends only to expose the morals 
of those they write against. I shall not 
act after this manner with respect to the 
Freethinkers. Virtue, and the happiness 
of sodety, are the great ends, which all 
men ought to promote, and some of that 
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met would be thought to have at heart 
aboive the rest of mankind. But suf^xmng 
those who make that profession to carry on 
'A good design in Jthe simplicity of their 
hearts^ and aoeording to thdr best know* 
ledgei yet it is. much to be feared^ those 
Wiil'Weaaing souls, while they endeavour-* 
ed io raeomm^d virtue, have in reality 
been advancing the interests of vice, which 
as I take to pipceed from timr ignorance 
of huiAan nature, we m^ hcqpe, when they 
become sensible of their mistake, they will, 
in consequence of that beneficent principle 
they pretend to act upon, reform their 
practice for the future. 

The sages, whom I have in my eye, 
spedt at virtue as the most amiable thing 
in the world ; but at the same time that 
thej extol her beauty, they take care to 
lessen her portion. Such innocent crea- 
tures are they, and so great strangers to 
the world, that they think this a likely me- 
thod to increase the number of her ad- 
mirers. 

Virtue has in herself the most engaging 
charms ; and Christianity, as it places her 
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in the strongest light, aad adorned with all 
Jier native attraedons, so it kindles a new 
fire in the soul, by adding to them the un- 
utterable rewards, whidi attend her votas^ 
ries in an eternal state. Or if there are 
men of a saturnine and heavy complexion, 
who are not easily lifted up by h<^, there 
is the prospect of everiastihg puni^ment 
to agitate their souls, and to frighten them 
into the practice of virtue, and an aversion 
&om vice. 

Whereas your sober Freethinkers tell 
you, that virtue indeed is beautiful, and 
vice deformed; the former deserves your 
love, and the latter your abhorrence : but 
then it is tar their own sake, or on acooimt 
of the good and evil which immediatdy 
Attend them, and are inseparable from 
dieir respective natures. As for the im* 
mortality of the soul, or eternal punish- 
ments and rewards, those are openly ridi<* 
culed, or rendered suspicious by tbe most 
sly and laboured artifice. 

I will not say, these men act treacher- 
onsly in the cause of virtue: but, will 
any one deny, that they act fooli^ly, who 
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pretend to advance the interest of it by de- 
stroying or weakening the strongest mo- 
tives to it, which are accommodated to all 
cafNUities, and fitted to work on all'disposi* 
tions, and enforcing those alone, whidi can 
affect only a generous and exalted mind ? * 

Surely they must be' destitute of pas^on 
themselves, and unacquainted with the force 
it hath on the minds of othere, who can 
imagine that the mere beauty of fortitude,' 
temperance, and justice, is sufficient to sus- 
tain the mind of man in a severe course of 
self-denial against all the temptations of 
present profit and sensuality.. 

It is my opinion the Freethiidiers should 
be treated as a set of poor ignorant crea- 
tures; that have not sense to discover the 
excellency of religion; it being evident 
those men are' no witches, nor likely to be 
guilty of any deep design,' who proclaim 
aloud to the world, that they have less mo- 
tives of honesty than the rest of their 
fellow-subjects; who have all the induce- 
ments to the exercise of any virtue which 
a Freethinker can possibly have, and, be- 
sides, the expectation of never-ending hap- 
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{Hness or misery, as the consequence of their 
choice. 

Are not men actuated by their passions ? 
and are not hope and fear the most power- 
ful of our passions P and are there any ob- 
jects, which can rouse and awaken our hopes 
and fears, Uke those prospects that warm 
and penetrate the heart of a' Christian, but 
are not regarded by a Freethinker ? 

It is not only a clear point, that a Chris- 
tian breaks through stronger engagements, 
whenever he surrenders himself to commit 
a criminal action, and is stung with a sharp- 
er remorse after it, than a Freethinker; 
but it should even seem that a man, who 
believes no future state, would act a foolish 
part in being thoroughly honest. For what 
reason is there why such a one should post- 
pone his own private interest or pleasure 
to the doing his duty ? If a Christian fore- 
goes some present advantage for the sake 
of his conscience, he acts accountably, be- 
cause it is with the view of gaining some 
greater future good. But he that, having 
ho such view, should yet conscientiously 
deny himself a present good in any incident 
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where he may save appearances, is alto- 
gether as stupid as he that would trust him 
at such a jiwcture. 

It will perhaps be said, that virtue is her 
own reward; that a natural gratification 
attends good actions^ which is alone suffi- 
cient to excite men to the performance of 
them. Biit although there is nothing more 
lovely than virtue, and the practice of 
it is the surest way to sdid natural hap- 
{nness, even in this life ; yet titles, estates^ 
and j&intastical pleasures, are vaoee ardently 
sou^t after by most men, than the na- 
tural gratifications of a reasonable mind; 
and it cannot be denied, that virtue and 
innocence are npt always the readiest me« 
thodfi to attain that sort o£ happiness. Be- 
sides, the fumes of passion must be allayed, 
and reason must burn bri^ter. tiian ordi- 
nary, to enable men to see and relish all 
the native beauties and delights of a vir- 
tuous life. And though we should grant 
our Freethinkers to be a set of refined spi- 
rits, capable <»ly of bdmg ^amoured of 
virtue ; yet what would became of the bulk 
of mankind, who have gross uiKlerstand. 
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ingSy but lively seitees and strong passions? 
Wimt a deluge of lust, and fraud, and vio^ 
lence, would in a little time overflow the 
whole nation, if these wise advocates fop 
morality were universally hearkened to! 
Lastly, opportunities do sometimes ofl^, 
in which a man may wickedly make his 
fortune, or indulge a pleasure, without 
fear of temporal damage, either in repu- 
tation, health, or fortune. In such cases 
what restraint do they lie under, who have 
no regards beyond the grave ! the inward 
compunctions of a wicked, as well as the 
joys of an upright mind being grafted on 
the sense of another state. 

The thought, that our existence termi- 
nates with this life, doth naturally check 
the soul in any generous pursuit, contract 
her views, and fix them on temporary and 
selfish ends. It dethrones the reason, eX" 
tinguishes all noble and hermc sentiments, 
and subjects the mind to the slavery of 
every present passion. The wise heathens 
of antiquity were not ignorant of this: 
hence they endeavoured by fables and con- 
jectures, and the glimmerings of nature. 
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to possess the minds of men with the belief 
of a future state, which has been since 
brought to light by the gospel^ and is now 
Qiost incon^stently decried by a few weak 
fnen, who would have us believe that they 
promote virtue by turning religion into ri< 
dicule. 



MENS AOITAT MOLEM ViBO. 

To one who regards things with a philoso- 
phical eye, and hath a soul capable of 
being delighted with the sense that truth 
and knowledge prevail among men, it must 
be a grateful reflection to think that the 
sublimest truths, which among the hea- 
thens only here and there one of brighter 
parts and more leisure than ordinluy could 
attain to, are now grown familiar to the 
meanest inhabitants of these nations. 

Whence came this surprising change, 
that 'regions formerly inhabited by igno- 
rant and savage people should now out^ 
shine ancient Greece, and the other eastern 
countries so renowned of old, in the mcM&t 
elevated notions of theology and morality ? 
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I& it the effect of our own parts and indus- 
try? Have our common mechantca more 
refined understandings than the ancient 
philosophers? It is owing to the God of 
truth, who came down from heaven, and 
condescended to be himself our teacher. 
It is as we are Christians, that we pntfess 
more excellent and divine truths than the 
rest of mankind. 

If there be any of the Freethinkers, who 
are not direct atheists, charity would in- 
ctine one to believe them ignorant of what 
is here advanced. And it is for their in- 
formation that I write this paper, the de- 
sign of which is to compare the ideas that 
Christians entertain of the being and attri- 
butes of a Gk>d, with the gross notions of 
the heathen world. Is it possible for the 
mind of man to conceive a more august 
idea of the Deity, than is set forth in the 
holy scriptures.^ I shall throw together 
some passages relating to this subject, which 
I propose only as philosophical sentiments, 
to be considered by a Freethinker. 

" Though there be that are called gods, 
*' yet to us there is but one God. He 
p 
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<< made the heaven and heaven of heavens, 
<< wkh all their host; the earth and eH. 
^^ things that are therein ; the seas and all 
<< that is therein: he said^ Let them be, 
« and it was so. He hath stretched fcHrth 
f * the heavens. He hath founded the earthy 
^^ and hung it upon nothing. He hath 
<< shut up the sea with doors, and said, HU 
** therto shalt thou come,. and no further^ 
♦* and here shall thy proud waves be sfay- 
« ed. The Lord is an invidble Spirit, in 
•* whom we live, and move, and have our 
<< being. He is the fountain of life. He 
<< preserveth man and beast* He giveth 
<< food to all flesh. In his hand is the soul 
<^ of every living thing, and the breath ci 
f'all mankind. The Lord maketh poor 
<< and maketh rich. He bringeth low and 
<< lifteth up. He Idlleth and maketh alive. 
** He woundeth and healeth. By him 
<^ kings reign, and princes decree justice, 
<< and not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
<^ without him. All angels, authorities, and 
<< powers are subject to him. He appoint- 
<< eth the moon for seasons, and die sun 
" knowetb his going down. He thunder- 
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** eth with his v(rice, and direeteth it im- 
'* der the whole heaven, and his lightning' 
** unto the ends of the earth. Fire and 
^ hail, snow and vapour, wind and storm 
'* fulfil his word. The Lord is King for 
^* eVer and ever, and his dominion is ah 
** everlasting dominion. The earth and the 
^^ heavens shall perish ; but thou, O Lord, 
" remainest. They all shall wax old, as doth' 
*' a garment, and as a vesture shalt tboii 
** fold them up, and they shall be changed ;' 
^ but thou art the same, and thy year^ 
*^ shall have no end. God is perfect in 
** knowledge : his understanding is infinite; 
** He is the Father of lights- He looketh 
" to the ends of the earth, and seeth und^ 
** the whole heaven. The Lord behold- 
*^ eth all the children of meh from the 
^ place of his habitaticm, and conadereth 
•< all their works. He knoweth our down- 
<^ sitting and up-rising. He compasseth 
^ our path, ^nd counteth our steps. He 
'* is acquainted with all our ways ; and 
♦* when we enter our closet, and shut 
^* our door, he seeth us. ' He knoweth the 
" things that, come into our mind, every 
p2 
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"(Mie of them; and no thought can be 
** withholden from him. The Lord is good 
*^ to all, and his tender mercies are over 
'* all his works. He is a Father of the 
" fatherless, and a Judge of the widow. 
** He is the God of peace, the Father of 
^< mercies, and the Gk>d of all comfort and 
** consolation. The Lord is great, and 
** we know him not : his greatness is un- 
*' searchable. Who but he hath measured 
** the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
*^ and meted out the heavens with a span ? 
*^ Thine, Lord, is the greatness, and 
** the power, and the glory, and the vic- 
** tory, and the majesty. Thou art very 
^' great, thou art clothed with honour. 
<< Heaven is thy throne, and earth is thy 
*« footstool.*' 

Can the mind of a philosopher rise to a 
more just and magnificent, and, at the same 
time, a more amiable idea of the Deity^ 
than IS here set forth in the strongest 
images and most emphatical language? 
And yet this is the language of shepherds 
and fishermen. The illiterate Jews and 
poor persecuted Christians retained these 
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noble sentiments, while the polite and 
powerful nations of the earth were given 
up to that sottish sort of worship, of which 
the following elegant description is extract- 
ed from <me of the inspired writers. 

" Who hath formed a god or molten 
^' an image that is profitable for nothing? 
^^ The smith with the tongs both worketh 
.'^ in the coals, and fashioneth it with ham- 
<< mers, and worketh it with the strength 
^^ of his arms : yea, he is hungry and his 
^^ strength faileth. He drinketh no water, 
^^ and is faint. A man planteth an ash, and 
^* the rain doth nourish it. He bumeth 
^^ part thereof in the fire. He roasteth 
<' roast. He warmeth himself. And the 
*' residue thereof he maketh a god. He 
'* faileth down unto it, and worshippeth it, 
" and prayeth unto it, and saith. Deliver 
** me, for thou art my god. None consi- 
<* dereth in his heart, I have burnt part of 
*^ it in the fire ; yea, also, I have baked 
*^ bread upon the coals thereof; I have 
*^ roasted flesh, and eaten it; and shall I 
^* make the residue thereof an abomination ? 
<< shall I fall down to the stock of a tree?"" 
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In such drcumstances as these^ for a 
man to declare for freethinking, and diseiK 
gage himself from the yoke of idolatry, 
were doing honour to human nature, and 
a work well becoming the great assertors of 
reason. But in a churdb, where our ado- 
ration is directed to the Supreme B^g^, 
and (to say the least) where is nothing^, 
^ther in the object or manner of worship, 
that contradicts the light of nature, there, 
under the pretence of freethinking, to rail 
at the religious institutions of their oouir- 
try^ sheweth an undistinguishing genius, 
that mistakes . oppontion for freedcHn of 
ibought And, indeed, notwithstanding the 
|)retences of some few among our Freethink- 
•enk, I can hardly think there are men so 
stupid and inconastent with themselves, as 
to have a serious regard for natural reli- 
gion, and at the same time use their ut- 
most endeavours to destroy the credit of 
those sacred writings, which -as they have 
been the means of bringing these parts 
of the world to the knowledge of natural 
f eligiony so^ in case they lose their author- 
ity, over the minds of men, we should of 
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course sink into the same idolatry which 
vre see practiseid by other unenlightened 
nations. 

If a person, who exerts himself in the 
modem way of freethinking, be not a stu- 
pid idolater, it is undeniable that he contri- 
butes all he can to the mddng other men 
so, either by ignorance or design; which 
lays bom under the dilemma, I will not say 
of being a fool or a knave, but of incurring 
the contempt or detestation of mankind* 
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SECTION VL 

EXCELLENCY OP THE CHRISTIAN INSTI- 
TUTION.- 



APTIWIMA qVMqVE OABUNT Oliy 
CRABIOR S8T ILLI8 HOMO, QUAM 8IB1— — JUV. 

It is owing to pride, and a secret aflfeeta-* 
tion of a certain self-e^stence, that the 
noblest motive for action that ever was 
proposed to man is not acknowledged the 
glory and happiness of their being. The 
heart is treacherous to itself^ and we do 
not let our reflections go deep enough to 
receive reli^on as the most honourable in- 
centive to good and worthy actions. It is 
our natural weakness to flatter ourselves 
into a beUef, that, if we search into our 
inmost thoughts, we find ourselves wholly 
disinterested, and divested of any views 
arising from self-love and vain-glory. But 
however spirits of superfidal greatness may 
disdain, at first nght, to do any thing, but 
from a noble impulse in themselves, without 
any future regards in this or another be* 
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ing; upon stricter inquiry they will find, 
to act worthily and expect to be rewarded 
only in another world, is as heroic a pitch 
of virtue as human nature can arrive at. If 
the tenoir of our actions have any other 
motive, than the desire to be pleasing in 
the eye of the Deity, it will necessarily 
follow, that we must be more than men, if 
we are not too much exalted in prosperity, 
and depressed in adveraty. But the Chrisk 
tian world has a leader, the contemplation 
of whose life and sufferings must administer 
comfort in affliction, while the sense of his 
power and omnipotence must give them 
humiliation in prosperity. 

It is owing to the forbidden and unlovely 
constnunt, with which men of low concep- 
tions act, when they think they conform 
themselves to religion, as well as to the 
more odious conduct of hypocrites, that 
the word Christian does not carry with it 
at first view all that is great, worthy, 
friendly, generous, and heroic. The man 
who suspends his hopes of the reward of 
worthy actions till after death, who can be* 
stow unseen, who can overlook hatred, do 
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good to his slanderer, who* can never be 
lingry at his friend, never revengeful to bis 
enemy, is certainly formed for the benefit 
of society : yet these are so far from heroic 
virtues, that they are but the ordinary du- 
ties of a Christian. 

When a man with a bteady faith looks 
haxk on the great catastrc^he of this day^ 
with what bleeding emotions of he«*t must 
he contetDplate the life and sufferings o£ 
his deliverer ! When his agonies occur to 
him, how will he weep to reflect that he 
has often forgot them for the glance of a 
wanton, for the applause of a vain world, 
for an heap of fleeting past pleasures, which 
are at present aching sorrows ! 

How pleasing is the contemplatioil of the 
lowly steps our Almighty Lender tock in 
conducting us to his heaveidy mansions f 
In plain and opt parable, similitude, and 
allegory, our great Master enforced the 
doctrine qi our salvation : but they ci his 
acquaintance, instead of receiving whiit they 
could not Impose, ware dffehded at die 
presumptii9n of being wiser than Aey: 
tfiey could nc^ raise tlieir little ideas above 
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the consideraUon of him, in those circum- 
stances familiar to them, or conceive that 
he, who appeared not more terrible or pom- 
pous, should have any thing more exalted 
than themselves: he in diat place there* 
fore would not l<mger ineffectually exert a 
power, which was incapable of conquering 
the prepossession of theu* narrow smd mean 
conceptions. 

Multitudes followed him, and brought 
him the dumb, the blind, the sack, and 
maimed; whom when theb* Creator had 
touched, with a second life they saw, ^poke^ 
leaped, and ran. In affisction to him, and 
lidmiration of his acticms, the crowd could 
not leave him, but waited near him till they 
were almost as faint and hel^ss as others 
they tH*ought for succour. He had com- 
passaon on them, and by a miracle supplied 
their necessities. Oh, the ecstatic enter- 
tainment, when they could behold dieir 
food immediately increase to the distribu- 
tor's hand, and see tibeir God in person 
feeding and refreshing his creatures! Oh 
envied bapjuness I- But why do I say ent 
vied ? as if our Grod did not still preside 
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over our temperate meals, cheerful hours, 
and innocent conversations. 

But though the sacred story is every 
where full of miracles not inferior to this^ 
and though, in the midst of those acts of 
divinity, he never gave the least hint of a 
design to become a secular prince, yet had 
not hitherto the apostles themselves any 
other hopes than of worldly power, pre- 
ferment, riches, and pomp : for Peter, upon 
an acddent of ambition among the apo- 
stles, hearing his Master explain that his 
kingdom was not of this world, was so 
scandalized, that he whom he had so long 
followed should suffer the ignominy, shame, 
and death, which he foretold, that he took 
him aside, and said, " Be it far from thee, 
** Lord ; this shall not be unto thee :'^ few: 
which he suffered a severe reprehension 
from his Master, as having in his view the 
glory of man, rather than that of God. 

The great change of things began to 
draw near, when the Lord of nature 
thought fit, as a Saviour and Deliverer, to 
make his public entry into Jerusalem with 
more than the power and joy, but none of 
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the ostentatioh and pomp^ of a triumph : 
he came humble^ meek, and lowly: with 
an unfelt new ecstasy, multitudes strewed 
his way with garments and olive-branches, 
crying with loud gladness and acclamation, 
^' Hosanna to the Son of David ! Blessed 
*^ is he that cometh in the name of the 
** Lord r At this great King's accesaon to 
his throne, men were not ennobled, but 
saved ; crimes were not remitted, but lans 
forgiven; he did not bestow medals, ho* 
nours, favours, but health, joy, sight, 
q>eech. The first object the blind ever 
saw was the author of ^ght; while the 
lame ran before, and the dumb repeated 
the hosanna. Thus attended, he entered 
into his own house, the sacred temple, and 
by his divine authority expelled traders and 
worldlings that profaned it ; and thus did 
he for a time use a great and despotic 
power, to let unbelievers understand, that 
it was not want of, but superiority to, all 
worldly dominion, that made him not exert 
it. But is this then the Saviour? is this 
the Deliverer? Shall this obscure Nazarene 
command Israel, and ^t on the throne of 
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David ? Their proud and Asdainftii hearts, 
itthich were i petrified with the love and' 
pride of this world, were impregnable to 
the reception of 8o mean a benefactor, and 
were now enough exasperated with benefits 
to conspire his death. Our Lord was sen- 
sible of their design, and prepared his dis- 
ciples for it, by recounting to them now 
more distinctly what should befisdl him : 
but Peter with an ungrounded resolution, 
and in a flush of temper, made a sanguine 
protestation, that though all men were of-- 
fended in him, yet would not he be of- 
fended. It was a great article of our Sa* 
viour's buaness in the world, to bring us 
to a sense of our inability, without God'^s 
asenstance, to do any thing great or good : 
he therefore told Peter, who thought so 
well of his courage and fidelity, that they 
would both fail him, and even he should 
deny him thrice that very night. 

** But what heart can conceive, what 
" tongue utter the sequel ? Who is that 
^^ yonder buffeted, mocked, and spumed P 
" Whom do they drag like a felon ? Whi- 
" ther do they carry my Lord, my King, 
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^ my Saviour, and my God P And will he 
^' die to expiate those very injuries P See 
^' where they have nailed the Lord and 
*^ giver of life ! How his wounds blacken^ 
^^ his body writhes, and. heart heaves with 
^^ pity and with agony ! Oh Almighty Suft 
** fer^^ look down, look down from thy 
^^ triumphant infamy : Lo, he inclines his 
^' head to his sacred bosom I Hark, he 
" groans ! See, he expires ! The earth 
^^ trembles, the temple rends, the rocks 
" burst, the dead arise: Which are the 
** quick? Which are the dead? Sure ha^ 
** ture, all nature is departing with hef 
« Creator;' T. 



If to inform the understanding, and re^ 
gulate the will, is the most lasting and dif-; 
forive benefit, there will not be found so 
useful and excellent an institution as that 
of the Christian priesthood, which is now 
become the scorn of fools. That a nu- 
merous order of men should be consecrated 
to the study of the most sublime and be* 
neficial truths, with a design to propagate 
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them by their discourses and writtngs, to 
inform their fellow-creatures of the beii^ 
and attributes of the Deity, to possess their 
minds with the sense of a fiiture state, and 
not only to explain the nature of every vii^- 
tue and moral duty, but likewise to per- 
suade mankind to the practice of them by 
the most powerful and engaging motives, is 
a thing so excellent and necessary to the 
well-b^ng of the world, that nobody but 
a modem Freethinker could have the finre- 
head or folly to turn into ridicule. 

The light, in which these points should 
be exposed to the view of one who is 
prejudiced against the names, religion^ 
churchy priest, and the like, is to consider 
the clergy as so many pfailosopliers, the 
churches as schools, and their seirmons as 
lectures, for the information and improve- 
ment of the audience. How would the 
heart of a Socrates or TuUy have rejoiced, 
had they lived in a nation, where the law 
had made provision for philosophel*s, to read 
lectures of morality and theology every 
seventh day, in several thousands of schools 
erected at the public charge throughout 
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the wiyAe ciouAtry, at whadi leotnres tUl 
TwgkB nod sexes irithout dttti»cdo» -wete 
obliged to be present for tbeir genend im<- 
fKOV^meutl And what wicked wrdtehes 
wxnsid they thmk those men, who shookt 
endeavour to defeat the ptirpoee of eio di- 
viae an imtitution ! 

It is.iadeed usual with that low tribe of 
writers^ to pretend their design is only ttiP 
frfcmn the church, and expose the Tices, 
and not the order, of the clergy. l%e ao^ 
thorof a pamphlet printed the otbef* ^y 
(which, without my mentioning the title, 
will on this occasion occur to the thoughts 
of those who have read it) hopes to insinu- 
ate by that artifice what he is afraid or 
ashamed openly to m^ntain. But there 
are two points, which clearly shew what it 
is he £ums at. The first is, that he con- 
stantly uses the word priest in such a man- 
ner, as that his reader cannot but observe 
he means to throw an odium on the clergy 
of the Church of England, from their be- 
ing called by a name which they enjoy in 
common with heathens and impostors. The 
other is, his raking together and exagge- 
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rating, with great spleen and industry, all 
those actions of churchmen, which, dther 
by their own iUness, or the bad light in 
which he places them, tend to give men an 
ill impression of the dispensers of the gos- 
pel: all which he pathetically addresses to 
the consideration of his wise and honest 
countrymen of the laity. The sophistry 
and ill-breeding of these proceedings are so 
obvious to men who have any pretence to 
that character, that I need say no more 
either of them or their author. Z. 
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SECTION VII. 
DIGNITY OF THE SCRIPTURE LANGUAGE. 



MUff-fVTif *£jMKf^y«r S Ik f^im ri^r Axsvmf. HoM. 

Thebe is a certain coldness and indiffer^ 
ence in the phrases of our European lan- 
guages, when they are compared with the, 
oriental forms of speech ; and it happenai 
very luckily, that the Hebrew idioms run 
into the English tongue with a particular 
grace and beauty. Our language has re^ 
cnved imiumerable elegancies and improve^ 
ments, from that infusion of Hebraisms, 
which are derived to it out of the poet- 
ical passages in holy writ. They give a 
force and energy to our expressions,, warm' 
and animate our language, and convey 
our thoughts in more ardent and* intense 
phrases, than any that are to be met with- 
in our own tongue. There is something 
so pathetic in this kind of diction, that it 
often sets the mind in a flame, and makes 
a2 
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our hearts bum within us. How cold and 
dead does a prayer appear, that is com- 
posed in the most elegant and polite fon|is 
of speech, which are natural to our tongue, 
when it is not heightened by that solemnity 
of phrase, which may be drawn from the 
sacred writings. It has been said by some 
of the andents, that if the gods were to 
uXk with men, they would certainly talk in 
Plato^s style : but I think we may say with 
judtide, that whea mortals converse with 
their Creator,^ they cannot do it in so proper 
a style as in that of the holy scriptures. 

If any one Would judge of the beauties 
of poetry that are to be met with in dte 
divine writii^s, and examine how kindly 
the Hebrew manners of speech mix and in* 
corporate with the English language; after 
having perused the book of Psalms, let him 
read a literal translation of Horace or Pinp- 
dar. He will find in these two last such an 
absurdity and confusbn of style, with sudi 
a comparitive poverty of imaginaticHi, as 
will make him very sensible of what I have 
been here advancing. 

Since we have therefore such a treafiury 
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ol w(^8, SO beautiful in themselves, and 
so proper for tile airs of music, I cannot 
tniit wonder that persons of distinctkm 
dibuld give so little attention and encou- 
ragement to that kind of music which 
would have its foundation in reason, and 
which would improve our virtue in pro- 
portion as it raised our ddight. The pas- 
mons, that are excited by ordinary compo- 
^tions, generally flow from such silly and 
absurd occasions, that a man is ashamed 
to reflect upon thmn seriously: but the 
fear, the love, the sorrow, the indignation, 
that are awakened in the mind by hymns 
and anthems, make the heart better, and 
proceed from such causes as are altoge^ 
ther reasonable and praiseworthy. Plea- 
mte and duty go hand in hand ; and the 
greater our satisfadion is, the greater is our 
reli^n. 

Munc, among those who were styled the 
ehoB^i people, was a religious art. The 
songs of Sion, which we have reason to 
believe w«*e in high repute among the 
courts of the eastern monarchs, were no* 
thmg eke but psalms and pieces o£ poetry, 
a3 
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that adored and celebrated the Supreme 
Beings The greatest conqueror in this 
holy nation, after the manner of the cM 
Grecian lyrics, did not only compose the 
wordfit <^ his divine odes, but. generally 
set them to muac himself: after which, 
his works, though they were consecrated 
to the taberpade, became the national ea- 
teitainment, as well as the devotion <^ his 
people. 

The first original of the drama was a re-, 
ligious worship, consisting only of a cho^ 
rus, which was nothing else but an hymn 
to a deity. . As luxury and voluptuousness 
prevailed over innocence and religion, this 
form of worship Regenerated into trage- 
dies; in which, however, the chorus sp 
far rememb^^ its first ofiice, as to brand 
every, thing that was vicious, and recom- 
mend every thing that was laudable; to 
intercede with Heaven for the ihnocent, 
and to implore its. vengeance on the cri- 
minal. 

Homer and Hesiod indmate to us how 
this art should be applied, when they re- 
present the Muses as surrounding Jupiter, 
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and warbling their hymns about his throne. 
I might shew from innumerable passages 
in ancient writers, not only that vocal and 
instrumental music were made use of in 
their religious worship, but that their most 
favourite diverrions were filled with songs 
and hymns to their respective deities. Had 
we frequent entertainments of this nature 
among us, they would not a little purify 
and exalt our passions, give our thoughts 
a proper turn, and cherish those divine im- 
pulses in the soul, which every one feels, 
that has not stifled them by sensual and im- 
moderate pleasures. 

Music, when thus applied, raises noble 
hints in the mind of the hearer, and fills it 
with great conceptions. It strengthens de- 
votion, and advances praise into rapture. 
It lengthens out every act of worship, and 
produces more lasting and permanent im- 
pressions in the mind, than those which 
accompany any transient form of words, 
that are uttered in the ordinary method of 
religious worship. O. 
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Dr. Tillotsom, in his discourse concerning 
** the danger of all known an, both from 
** the light of nature and revelation,'^ after 
having given us the description of the last 
day out df holy writ, has this iremarkable 



I appeal to any man, whether this be 
" not a representation of things very proper 
^* and suitable to that ^preat day, whereia 
*^ he who made the world shall come to 
*^ judge it; and whether the wit of maa 
<' ever devised any thing so awful, and so 
*' agreeable to the majesty of God, and th^ 
*' solemn judgment of the whole world. 
<^ The description, which Virgil makes of 
<^ the Elysian fields, and the inf(»mal re- 
^' gions, how infinitely do they fall short of 
*^ the majesty of the holy scripture, an4 
<< the description there made of heaven an4 
" hell, and of * the great and terrible day 
^^ of the Lord !' So that in comparison 
*' they are childish and trifling; and yet^ 
^* periiaps, he had the most regular and 
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f^ most govcamed imaginatioii of any man 
f^ that ever. livedo and obeerved the greatest 
.^^ decc^um in his characters and descrip- 
*^ tioQs. But who can declare ^ the great 
^^ things of God, but he to whom God shall 
"reveal them ?'^' 

. This observation was worthy a most po* 
lite man, andought to be of authority with 
all who are sudi, so fiu* as to examine whe« 
ther he spoke that as a man of a just taste 
and judgment, or advanced it merely for the 
service of his doctrine as a clergyman. 

I am very ccmfident whoever reads the 
Giospels with an heart as much prejpared in 
{avour of them, as when he sits down to 
Vtr^l or Homer, will find no passage there, 
which is not toid with more natural foiee 
than any <^iaode in dither of those wits, who 
were the chief of mere mankind. 

The last thing I read was the 24th chap, 
ter of St. Luke, which gives an account of 
tbfi munner, in which our blessed Saviour, 
after his resurrection, jcnned with two dis- 
<»|>lea.0n the way to Emmaus as an ordi- 
Mry traveller, and took the privilege as 
such to inquire of them, what occasioned a 
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sadness he observed in their countenances; 
or whether it was from any public caiise. 
Their wonder that any man so near Jeru- 
salem should be a stranger to what had 
passed there; their acknowledgment to one 
they met accidentally, tliat they had believed 
in this Prophet; and that now, the third 
day after his death, they were in doubt as 
to their' pleasing hope, which occasioned 
the heaviness he took notice of, are all re. 
presented in a style which men of letters 
call ^' the great and noble simplicity.^ 

The attention of the disciples, when he 
expiounded the scriptures concerning him- 
sdf, his offering to take his leave of th^n, 
their fondness of his stay, and the manifesta- 
tion of the great guest whom they had en* 
tertained, while he was yet at meat with 
them, are all incidents, which wonderfully 
please the imagination of a Christian reader ; 
and give to him something of that touch of 
mind which the brethren felt, when they 
said one to another,' *^ Did not our hearts 
^^ bum within us, while he talked with us 
" by the wayj and while he opened to us 
" the scriptures?'' 
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I am very far from pretending to treat 
these matters as they deserve : but I hope 
those gentlemen, who are qualified for it, 
and called to it, will forgive me, and con- 
sider that I speak as a mere secular man, 
impartially considering the effect which the 
sacred writings* will have upon the soul* 
of an intelligent reader : and it is some ar- 
gument, that a thing is the immediate work 
of Grod, when it so infinitely transcends all 
the labours of man. When I look upon 
RaphaePs picture of our Saviour^s appear- 
ing to his disciples after his resurrection, I 
cannot but think the just disposition of that' 
piece has in it the force of many volumes 
on the subject: the evangelists are easily 
distinguished from the rest by a passionate 
zeal: and love, which the painter has thrown 
in their faces:' the huddled group of those 
who stand most distant are admirable re- 
presentations of men abashed with their 
late unbelief, and hardness of heart. And 
such endeavours as this of Raphael, and of 
all men not called to the altar, are collateral 
helps not to be despised by the ministers of > 
the gospel. 
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It is widi dik view, that I preniine upon 
sdb^ects of this kind, and men may take up 
this paper, and be catched by an admonU 
tioD under the disguise of a diversion. 

All the aits and adencesoo^t to be em- 
ployed in one confederacy n^ainst the pre. 
Tailing torrent of vice and imidety ; aiKl it 
will be no small step in the progress a£ re- 
ligion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, 
that he wants the best taste and best sense 
a man can have, who is cold to the ^^ beauty 
*> of holiness."^ 

As for my part, when I have happened 
to attend the corpse of a friend to his inter* 
■lent, and have seen a gracefbl man at the 
entrance of a churchyaxdy who became the 
dignity of hb function, and assumed im au- 
thority which is natural to truth, pronoumse 
^ I am the resurrection and the life: he 
*^ that believeth in me, though he were 
^ dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
^< liveth, and believeth in me, shall never 
^^ die :^ I say, upon such an oocafflon, the 
mtro(^ect upon past actions between the 
deceased, whom I followed, and myself, to. 
gether with the many little circumstances 
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tbat Strike upon the $oiil, aad akernatdj 
give grief and consolatkm, havcl vanished 
like a dream ; aad I have been relieved as 
by a voioe from heaven, when the solenw 
nity has prfxseeded, and after a long pause 
I have heard the servant of God utter, '^ I 
<^ know that my Redeemer livetfa, and that 
^^he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
** earth : and though worms destroy this 
^^ body, yet in my flesh shall I see God; 
^^ whom I shall see for myself, and my eyes 
'< shall b^old, and not another*^ How have 
I been rdised above this wcnrld, and. all its 
r^rds, and how well prepiured to receive 
the'neKt senlenee which the holy man haa 
spoken: ^^We brought nothing into this 
^< worid, and it is certtun we can earry no« 
^^ thing out; the Lord gave, and the Lord 
'' hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
« the Lord r 

There are, I know, men of heavy tem- 
per, without genius, who can read these 
expressions of scripture with as much in- 
cUfference as they do the rest of these loose 
papers: however, I will not despair, but 
to bring men of wit into a love and admi- 
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ratioii of the sacred writings ; and, as old 
as I am, I promise myself to see the day, 
when it shall be as much the fashion 
amongst men of politeness to admire a rap. 
ture of St. Paul, as any fine expression in 
Virgil or Horace ; and to see a well-dressed 
young man produce an evangelist out of 
his pocket, and be no more out of coun- 
tenance, than if it were a classic printed 
by Elzevir. 

It is a gratitude that ought to be paid 
to Providence, by men of distinguished for- 
eulties, to praise and adore the Author of 
their being with a spirit suitable to those 
faculties, and rouse slower men by their 
words, actions, and writings, to a partici- 
pation of their transports and thanksgiv- 
ings. 
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SECTION vin. 

AGAINST ATHEISM AND INFIDEUTY. 



After having treated of false zealots in 
religion, I cannot forbear mentioning a 
monstrous species of men, who one would 
not think had any existence in nature, were 
they not to be met with in ordinary con- 
versation ; I mean the zealots in atheism. 
One would fancy that these men, though 
they fall short, in every other respect, of 
those who make a profesdon of religion, 
would at least outshine them in this par- 
ticular, and be exempt from that idngle 
fault, which seems to grow put of the im- 
prudent fervours of religion : but so it is, 
that infidelity is propagated with as much 
fierceness and contention, wrath and indig- 
nation, as if the safety of mankind depend- 
ed upon it. There is something so ridicu- 
lous and perverse in this kind of zealots, 
that one does not know how to set them 
out in their proper colours. They are a 
sort of gamesters, who are eternally upon. 
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the fret, though they play for nothing. 
They are perpetually teasing their friends 
to coBie over to them, though at the same 
time they allow that neither of them shall 
get any thing by the bargain. In short, 
the sdeal d spreading atheism is, if p6asiUe, 
more absurd tlutti atheism itself. 

Since I have mentioned this unaeeomtt- 
able zeal^ which appears in atheists and 
infidels, I must further obsa^e, that tbey 
are likewise, in a most particular manner, 
possessed widi the s[^t of bigotry. They 
are Wedikd to opinions full of oontradictiofi 
and hhposdbiltty, and at the sttme tniie look 
upcm the smaBest diUcuIty in an m^ticle of 
Mth as a sufficioit reason fov rgecting it. 
Notions that fiill in with the Common rea- 
son of mankind, that are conformable to 
the sense of all ages and all nations, notto 
mention their tendency for pi^osioting the 
happiness of societies or of particular per- 
sonsy are exploded as arrors and prejudices ; 
and schemes cs-ected in their stead, that 
are tdtdgedier monstrous and irrational, 
and requite the tuost extmv^fiigafit a^ulity 
to eak>TBi» tfa^m. I would fain ask one cf 
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these bigdted infidelis, supposing all the 
^;reat points of atheism, as^ the ;casual or 
eternal formation of the world, the materi- 
ality of a thinking substance, the mortality 
of the soul, the fortuitous organizatdon of 
the body, the motions and gravitation of 
matter, with the like particulars, were laid 
together and formed into a kind of creed, 
according to the o{nnions of the most cele- 
brated ^atheists; I say, supposing such a 
creed as this were formed, a^d imposed 
upbn.any one people in the world, whether 
it would not require an infinitely greater 
measure of faith, than any set of articles 
which they so Violently oppose. Let me 
therefore advise this generation of wran- 
glers, for their own and for the public good, 
to act at least so consistently. with them- 
selves, as not' to bum with zeal for irreli- 
gion, and with bigotry for nonsense. O. ' 



^OELUM IPfiUM PETIMUS STULTIlflA-^— - HoR. ' 

Up^» my^ return to my lodgings last night, 
I found a letter from- my* worthy friend the 
der^^yman,- whom I have givien'some ac- 
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connt of in my former papers. He tells me 
in it, that he was particularly pleased with 
the latter part of my jresterday'^s specula*- 
tion; and at the same time enclosed -the 
following essay, which he desires me to 
publish as the sequel of that discourse. It 
confflsts partly of uncommon reflections, and 
partly of such as have been already used, 
but now set in a stronger light. 

" A believer may be excused >by the 
'< most hardened atheist for endeavouring 
*< to make^ him a convert, because he does 
<< it with an eye to both their interests. The 
<< atheist is inexcusable, who tries to gain 
*^ over a believer, because he does «ot pro- 
'^ pose the doing himself or believer any 
^^ good by such a conversion. 

*^ The prospect of a future state is the 
^^ secret comfort ioid refreshment of my 
** soul ; it is that which makes natuxe look 
^* gay about ifle ; it doubles all my pJea- 
** sures, and supports me under all my at 
^< flictions. I can look at disappointments 
<< and misfortunes, pain and sickness^ death 
'< itself, and, what is worse than deaths flie 
<< loss of those who are dearcsst to me, with 
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'< tisdifference, so long as I keep in view 
^* the pleasures of eternity, and the slate of 
^^ hemgf in which there will be no fears nor 
^' apprehensions, pains nor sorrows, sick- 
" ness nor separation. Why will any mah 
'< be so impertinently officious, as to tell 
*^ me all this is only fancy and delusion ? 
*^ Is there any merit in being the messen'- 
" ger of ill news? If it is a dream, let me 
*^ enjoy it, since it makes me both the hap. 
'^ pier and the better man. 

*^ I must confess I do not know how to 
^^ trust a man who believes neither heaveti 
** nor hell, or, in other words, a future state 
*^ of rewards and punishments. Not only 
** natural selfJove, but reason directs us tb 
^* promote our own interest above all things. 
•* It can never be for the interest of a be- 
^^ Uever to do me a inischief^ because* he is 
^^ sure, upon the balance of accompts, to 
*' find himself a loser by it. On the coir- 
" trary, if he considers his own welfare in 
^^ his bdbaviour towards me, it will kad 
^< him to do me all the good he can, and, 
^ at the same time, restrain him from dmng 
>^ me an injciry. An unbeliever does not 
r2 
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fVactilike a reasonable creature, if he fa« 
<< yours me bontrary to: his. preseot interest^ 
*^ or does not distress me when it .turns to 
•'* his present advantage. Ifonour and good- 
.^< nature may indeed tie up his hands : . but 
^^as these, would be very much streqgth- 
*' ehed by reason and. principle, so without 
<^ them they are only instincts,<pr wavering 
f ^ unsettled notions, which rest on no foun* 
** dation. 

<< Infidelity has been attacked with 9o 
•'f good success of late years, that it is driven 
<^ out of all its outworks. The athebt has 
^< not found his post tenable, and is there^ 
^^ fore retired into deism, and a disbelief of 
><< revealed religion only. But the truth of it 
^^ is, the greatest number of this set of men 
*^.are those, who, for want of a virtuous 
<< education, or examining the grounds of 
^^ religion, know so very little of the mat- 
." ter in qudstion, that their infidelity is but 
** another term foir their ignorance. 
' <^ As folly and inconaderateness are the 
.^* foundations of infidelity, the great pillars 
'^^ ismd supports. of it are either a vanity of 
^< a^iearing wiser than the rest of mankind, 
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^ or an ostentation of courage in despidng 
*' the terrors of another world, which havfe 
^^ so great an influence on what they call 
^^ weaker minds ; or an aversion to a belief, 
** that must cut them oflFfrom many of those 
^^ pleasures they propose to themselves, and 
** fill them with remorse for many of those 
** they have already tasted. 

** The great received Articles of the 
*< Christian Religion have been so clearly 
*' proved,' from the authority of that divine 
"revelation in which they are delivered, 
*^ that it is impossible for' those, who have 
" ears to hear, and eyes to see, not to be 
** convinced of them. But were it possible 
<^ for any thing in the Christian faith to b^ 
f^ erroneous, I can find no ill consequences 
" in adhering to it. The great points of 
" the incamatioii and sufferings of our Sa- 
" viour produce naturally such habits of 
^^ virtue in the mind of man, thiat I say, 
^^ supposing it were possible for us to be 
^^ mistaken in them, the infidel : himself 
'^ must at least allow, that no other system 
^^ of religion' could so effectually oontri- 
<< bute to the heightening of niorality. They 
e8 
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'< give us great ideas of the dignity of hu- 
** man nature, and of the love which the 
*' Supreme Being hears to his creatures, 
^* and consequently engage us in the high- 
*^ est acts of our duty towards our Creator, 
*' our neighbour, and^ourselves. How many 
'i^. noble arguments has Saint Paul raised 
" from the chief articles of our religion^ 
" for the advancing of morality in its three 
** great branches ! To give a single exam- 
** pie in each kind : what can be a stronger 
** motive to a firm trust and reliance on 
'^ the mercies of oiar Maker^ than the gir- 
^< ing us his Son to suffer for us? What 
" can make us love and esteem even the 
^< most inconsiderable of mankind, more 
** than the thought that Christ died for 
" him ? Or what dispose us to set a stricter 
" guard upon the purity of our own hearts^ 
*^ than our being members of Christ, and a 
*^ part of the society, of which that imma- 
<' culate Person is the Head ? But these are 
^^ only a spedinen of those admirable en- 
^' forcements of morality, which the apo^ 
" stle has drawn from the history of our 
^* blessed Saviour. 
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. *^ If our modern infidels considered these 
>^ matters with that candour and serious- 
** ness which they deserve, we should not 
** see them act with such a spirit of bitter- 
f* ness, arrogance, and malice ; they would 
^^ not be raising such insignificant cavils, 
>< doubts, and scruples, as may be started 
** against every thing that is not capable of 
^* mathematical demonstration ; in order to 
'^ unsettle the minds of the ignorant, dis- 
*• turb the public peace, subvert morality, 
f* and throw all things into confusion and 
-^^ disorder. If none of these reflections can 
^^ have any influence on them, there is one, 
^ that perhaps may, because it is adapted 
*' to their vanity, by which they seem to be 
^^ guided much more than their reason, I 
f^ would therefore have them consider, that 
^ the wisest and best of men, in all ages 
*' of the world, have been those who lived 
^^ up to the religion of their country, when 
<^ they saw nothing in it opposite to moral- 
" ity and to the best lights they had of 
" the Divine Nature. Pythagoras^s first 
" rule directs us to worship the gods, f as 
" it is ordained by law,' for that is the 
B 4 
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^< most natural interpretation of the. precept. 
<' Socrates, who was the most renowned 
^< among the heathens, both for wisciom 
*^ and virtue, in his last moments desires 
*^ his friends to offer a cock to iEsculapius ; 
^< doubtless out of a submissive deference 
^' to the established worship of his country. 
<< Xenophon tells us, that his prince, (whom 
^> he sets forth as a pattern of perfection,) 
*^ when he found his death appfoadningv 
*^ offered sacrifices on the mountoins to. the 
*^ Persian Jupiter, and the sun, f aocoiding 
^^ to the custom of the Persians f for those 
^* are the words of the historian. Nay, the 
^^ Epicureans and atomical philosophers 
" shjBwed a very remarkable modesty, in 
5* this particular ; for though the being rf 
" a God was entirely repugnant to their 
" schemes of natural philosc^hy, they con- 
" tented themselves with the denial of a 
** Providence, asserting, at the same time, 
>^ the existence of gods in general; because 
*^ they would not shock the common belief 
^^ of mankind, and the religion of their 
" country .'^ L. 
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QUA RATIONS QUEAS TRADUCERE LENITER JEVtJM I 
NB TE SEMPER INOPS AOITET VEXETQUE CUPIDO ; 
HB PAVORy ET RERUM MBDIOCRITER UTILIUM SPE8* 

HOR. 

Having endeavoured, in my last Satur- 
day's paper, to shew the great excellency of 
faith, I shall here consider what are the 
proper means of strengthening and con- 
firming it in the mind of man. Those who 
delight in reading books of controversy, 
which are written on both sides of the 
question in points of faith^ do very seldom 
arrive at a fixed and settled habit of it; 
they are one day entirely convinced of its^ 
implortant truths, and the next meet with 
somethinjg, that shakes and disturbs them. 
The doubt which was laid revives again, 
and shews itself in new difficulties, and that 
generally for this reason, because the mind, 
which is perpetually tossed in controversies 
and disputes, is apt to forget the reasons, 
which had once set it at rest, and to be dis- 
quieted with any former perplexity, when 
it appears in a new shape, or is started by 
a different hand. As nothing is more laud.^ 
able than an inquiry after truth, so no- 
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thing is more irrational than to pass away 
our whole liyes^ without determining our- 
selves one way or other in those points 
which are of the last importance to us. 
There are indeed many things, from which 
we may withhold our assent ; but in cases, 
by which we are to regulate our lives, it is 
the greatest absurdity to be wavering and 
unsettled, without closing with that side, 
which appears the most safe and the most 
probable. 

The first rule therefore, which I shall lay 
down, is this; that when by reading ot 
discourse we find ourselves thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of any article, and of 
the reasonableness of our belief in it, we 
should never after suffer ourselves to call 
it into question. We may perhaps forget 
the arguments which occasioned our con- 
viction, but we ought to remember the 
strength they had with us, and therefore 
still to retain the conviction whidi they 
once produced. This is no more than what 
We do in every common art or science ; nor 
is it possible to act otherwise, considering 
th^ weakness and limitation of our intellec- 
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tual faculties. It was thus that Latimer, 
ohe of the glorious anny of martyrs, who 
introduced the reformation in England, 
behaved himself in that great conference 
which was managed between the most learn- 
ed among the Protestants and Papists in 
the reign of queen Mary. This venerable 
old man, knowing how his abilities were 
impaired by age, and that it was impossible 
for him to recollect all those reasons which 
had directed him in the choice of his re- 
ligion, left his companions, who were in the 
full possession of their parts and learning, 
to baffle and confound their antagonists by 
the force of reason. As for himself, he only 
repeated to his adversaries the articles, in 
which he firmly believed, and in the pri>- 
fession of which he was determined to die. 
It is in this manner, that the mathematician 
proceeds upon propositions which he has 
once demonstrated ; and though the demon- 
stration may have slipt out of his memory, 
he btiilds upon the truth, because he knows 
it was demonstrated. This rule is absolutely 
necessary for weaker minds, and, in some 
measure, for men of the greatest abilities. 
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But to these last I would propose, in the 
second place, that they should lay up in 
their meoiories, and always keep by them 
in a readiness, those arguments which ap- 
pear to them of the greatest strength, and 
which cannot be got over by all the doubts 
and cavils of infidelity. 
' But, in the third pUce, there is nothing 
which strengthens faith more than moral- 
ity/ Faith and morality naturally' pro- 
du6e each other. A man is quickly con- 
vinced of the truth of religion, who finds 
it is not against his interest that it should 
be tiTuie. The pleasure he receives at pre^ 
sent, md the happiness which he promises 
himself from it hereafter, will both' dispose 
him very powerfully to give credit to' itj 
according to the ordinary observation, that 
** we are easy to believe what we wish.'' It 
is very certain, that a man of sound reason 
cannot forbear dosdng with religion,' upon 
an impartial examination of it : but, at the 
same time, it is as certain, that faithis 
k^pt alive in us,' and gathers strength fromi 
practice more than from speculation. 

There is still another method, which is 
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more persuacdve than any of the former; 
and that is an habitual adoration of the 
Supreme Being, as well in constant acts 
of mental worship, as in outward forms* 
The devout man does not only believe, 
but feels there is a Deity. He has actual 
sensations of him ) his experience conciirfi 
with his reason ; he sees him more and 
.more in. all his intercourses with him, and 
even in this life almost loses his faith in 
conviction. 

The last method, which I shall mention 
for the giving life to a man's faith, is fre- 
quent retirement from the world, accom- 
panied with religious meditation. When 
a man thinks of any thing in the darkness 
.of the night, whatever deep impressions it 
may make in his mind, they are apt to 
vanish as soon as the day breaks about 
him. The light and noise of the. day^ 
which are perpetually solidting his senses, 
and calling off his attention, wear out of 
his mind the thoughts -that imprinted them- 
selves in it, with so much strength, duriqg 
the silence and darkness of the night, A 
man finds the same difference as to himself 
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ma crowd and in a solitude: the mind is 
stunned and dazzled amidst that variety of 
objects which press upon her in a great 
city : she cannot apply herself to the con- 
sideration of those things^ which are of the 
utmost concern to her. The cares or plea- 
sures of the world strive in with every 
thought, and a multitude ci vicious exam- 
pies give a kind of justification to our folly. 
In our retirements every thing disposes 
us to be serious. In courts and cities we 
are entertained with the works of men ; in 
the country with those of Grod. One is 
the province of art, the other of nature. 
Fiuth and devotion naturally grow in the 
mind of every, reasonable man, who sees 
the impressions of Divine power and wis- 
dom in every object, on which he casts his 
eye. The Supreme Being has made the 
best arguments for his own existence, in 
the formation of the heavens and the earth ; 
and these are arguments, which a man of 
sense cannot forbear attending to, who is 
out of the noise and hurry of human af^. 
fairs. Aristotle says, that should a man live 
under ground, and there converse with 
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works of art and mechanism, and should 
afterwards be brought up into the open 
day, and see the several glories of the hea- 
ven and earth, he would immediately pro- 
nounce them the works of such a Being as 
we define God to be. The Psalmist has 
very beautiful strokes of poetry to this pur- 
pose, in that exalted strain, ^^ The heavens 
^^ declare the glory of God ; and the firma- 
<' ment sheweth his handy-work. One day 
^^ telleth another ; and one night certifieth 
^' another. There is neither speech nor 
*^ language : but their voices are heard 
^^ among thism. Their sound is gone out 
<< into all lands ; and their words into the 
^^ ends of the world.'^ As such a bold and 
sublime manner of thinking furnishes very 
noble matter for an ode, the reader may 
see it wrought into the following one. 

I. 

The spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blae ethereal sky. 

And spangled heav'ns, a shining frame, 

Hietr great original proclaim : 

Th' unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator's power display. 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almijghty hand. 
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II. 
Soon 88 the evening shades prevail, 
'.The moon' takes up the wondroos tale. 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her hirth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn. 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roU, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

III. 
What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the daric terrestrial ball ! 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
For ever singing as they sliine, 
** The Hand that made us is Divine." c. 
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SECTION IX. 
AGAINST THE MODERN FREETHINKERS. 

Sib, 

<^ There arrived in this neighbourhood 
^' two days ago one of your gay gentlemen 
^^ of the town, who being attended at his 
^' entry with a servant of his own, besides 
^^ a countryman he had taken up for a 
'^ guide, excited the curiosity of the vilkge 
'^ to learn whence and what he might be. 
<^ The countryman (to whom they applied 
^^ as the most easy of access) knew Httle 
^^ more than that the gentleman came ttom. 
^* London to travel and see fashions, and 
^< was, as he heard say, a Freethinker : 
<< what reli^n that might be, he could 
*' not tell ; and for his own part, if they 
<< had not told him the man was a Free- 
'^ thinker, he should have guessed, by his 
** way of talking, he was little better than 
^^ a heathen ; excepting only that he had 
^* been a good gentleman to him, and 
^' made him drunk twice in one day, over 
*< drtid above what they had bargained ktr. 
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'< I do not look upon the. simplicity of 
<< tbid, and several odd inquiries, with wliicfa 
<^. I shall trouble you, to be wondered at ; 
^' much less can I think that our youths 
^^ of fine wit and enlarged understandings 
'* have any reason to laugh. There is no 
** necesfflty that every squire in Great Bri« 
** tain should know what the word Jvee^ 
<^ thinker stands for : but it were , much to 
^^ be wished, that they, who valued them^ 
'^ selves upon that conceited title, were a 
<< little better instructed in what it ought 
<< to stand for; and that they would not 
^^ persuade themselves a man is really and 
<^ truly a Freethinker in any tolerable sense^ 
'* merely by virtue of his being an athi^t, 
^' or an infidel of any other distinction. . It 
** may be doubted with good reason, whe- 
^^ ther there ever was in nature a more 
".abject, slavish, and bigoted generation 
" than the tribe of beatbx espritSj at pre^ 
" sent so prevailing in this island. Their 
*' pretension to be Freethinkers is no other 
" than takes have to be free-livers, and 
" savages to be free-men ; that is, they can 
". think whatever they h^ve a mind to, and 
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^^ give themselves up to whatever conceit 
^' the extravagancy of their inclination, or 
'* their fancy, shall suggest; they can think 
^^ as wildly as talk and act, and will not 
^' endure that their wit should be con- 
<^ trolled by such formal things as decency 
^* and common sense : deduction, coher- 
*< ence, consistency, and all the rules of 
'< reason, they accordingly disdain, as too 
'* precise and mechanical for men of a li^ 
^^ beral education. 

" ** This, as far as I could ever learn from 
" their writings, or my own observation, 
^' is a true account of the Briti^ Free- 
" tMnker. Our visitant here, who gave 
*^ occasion to thb paper, has brought with 
^ him a new system of common sense, the 
<^ particulars of which I am not yet ac- 
'^ quainted with, but will lose no opportu- 
" nity of informing myself whether it con- 
^< tain any thing worth Mr. Spectator's no- 
<^ tice. In the mean time, sir, I cannot 
^^ but think it would be for the good of 
'^ mankind, if you would take this subject 
" into your own conrideration, and conl 
'^ vince the hopeful youth of our nation^ 
s2 
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tkit licentiousness is not freedom ; or, if 
<< such a paradox wiU not be titiderstood, 
<'thst a prejudice towards atbeism is not 
« impartiality.'' 

I am, OT, your most humUe servant, 

T. PfllLONOUS. 



QVIPQDID B8T ILfctTD^ QUOD fSNTIT, ^VOO SAPITy QUOP 
VVLT, QUOD VIOBT, C(ELE8T£ BT DIVINUM EST^ OB 
BAMQUE REM iBTERNUM SIT NECES8E EST. Tu£.L. 

I AM diverted fi^om the account I was giv- 
ing the town of my particular eoncems, by 
casthig my eye upon a treatise^ wludi I 
coidd not overlodc without an in^cus- 
aUe negligencei and want of concern for 
all the civile as wdl as religious interests 
of mankkid. This piece has for its tide, 
<< A Discourse of Freethinking, occa^oned 
<< by the Rise and Growth of a Sect called 
" Preethinkers." The author very metlia- 
dically enters upon his argument, and says, 
<^ By freethinking, I ineaa the uafe of the 
<^ understanding, in endeavouring to find 
*^ out the meaning of any proposition what^ 
<< soever,^ in con^erii^ die tiature of the 
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^^ evid&kse for or against, aod in jading 
^^ of it according to the seeming force or 
** weakness of the evidence.'' As soon as 
he has delivered this definition, from which 
one would expect he did not design to shew 
a particular inclination for or against any 
thing before he had considered it, he gives 
up all title to the character of a Fr/eethinker, 
with the most apparent pr^udioe against a 
hody of men, whom oi all other a good 
man would be most careful not to violate, 
I mean men in holy orders. Persons, who 
have devoted themselves to the serri^ of 
God, are venerable to all who fear him ; 
and it is a certain diaracteristic of a disao- 
lute and ungovemed mind, to rail and 
speak disrespectfully of them in general. 
It is certain, that in so great a crowd of 
men some will intrude, who ^ate of tempers 
vj&ty unbecoming their function: but be- 
cause ambition and avarice are sometimes 
lodged in that bosom, which ought to be 
the dwelling of sanctity and devotion^ must 
this unreasonably author vilify the whole 
oixler ? He has not takcai the least care to 
disguise his being an enemy to the persons 
s3 
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against, whom he writes^ nor any vrhetc 
granted that the institution of religious 
men to serve at the altar, and instruct such 
who are not as wise as himself, is at all ne- 
cessary or denrable ; but proceeds, without 
the least apology, to undermine thdr cre- 
dit^ and frustrate their labours. Whatever 
clergymen, in disputes against each other, 
have unguardedly uttered, is here recorded 
in sudi a manner as to affect religion itself, 
by wresting concessions to its disadvantage 
fitHn its own teachers. If this be true, as 
sure any man that reads the discourse must 
allow it is ; and if reli^on is the strong- 
est tie of human society ; in what manner 
are we to treat this our common enany, 
who promotes the growth of such a sect 
as he calls Freethinkers? He that should 
burn a house, and justify the action by as- 
-serting he is a free agent, would be more 
excusable than this author in uttering what 
he has from the right of a Freethinker. 
But they are a set of dry, joyless, duU 
fellows, who want capacities and talents to 
•make a figure amongst mankind upon be- 
nevolent and generous principles,' that think 
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to surmount their own natural meanness, 
by laying offences in the way of such as. 
make it their endeavour to excel upon the 
received maxims and honest arts of life. 
If it were possible to laugh at so melan- 
choly ah affair as what hazards salvation, 
it would be no unpleasent inquiry to ask, 
what satisfaction they reap, what extra- 
osckinary gratifhcation of sense, or what deli- 
cious Ubertinisin this sect of Freethinkers 
enjoy, after getting loose of the laws, which 
confine the passions of other men ? W^^l^ 
it not be a matter of mirth to find, after 
all, that the heads of this growing sect are 
sober wretches, who prate whole evenings 
over coffee, and have not themselves fire 
enough to be any further debauchees, than 
merely in principle ? These sages of ini- 
quity are, it seems, themselves only specu- 
latively wicked, and are contented that all 
the abandoned yoiing men of the age are 
kept safe from reflection by dabbling in 
their rhapsodies, without tasting the plea- 
jsures, for which their doctrines leave them 
unaccountable. Thus do heavy mortals, 
only to gratify a dry pride of heart, give 
s 4 
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up the interests of another worid, without 
enloiging their gratifications in this: but 
it is obtain that there are a sort of naeu^ 
that can puzzle truth, but cannot enjoy the 
satisfaction of it. This same Freethinker 
is a creature unacquainted ^th the emo» 
tions which possess great minds when they 
are turned for religion ; and it is apparent, 
that he is untouched with any such sensa- 
tion as the rapture of devotion. Whatever 
one of these scomars may think, they cer- 
tainly want parts to be devout; and a 
sense of piety towards Heaven, as well as 
the si^se of any thing else, is hvely and 
warm in proportion to the faculties of the 
head and heart. This gentleman may be 
assured he has not a taste tat what he pre»- 
tends to decry, and the poor man is oer<- 
tainly more a blodthead than an atheist. 
I must repeat, that he wants capacity to 
relish what true piety is; and he is aa ca*- 
pable f^ writing an heroic poem, as making 
a fervent prayer. When men are thus low 
and narrow in their apprehensions of tlnngs, 
and at the same time vain, they are nu- 
turally led to think every thing they do not 
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undersi^od, not to be und^stood: Their 
ocmtnidiction to what is urged by others is 
a necessary consequence of their incapacity 
to receiye it. The atheistical fellows who 
appeared the last age did not serve the De- 
vil for nought ; but revelled in excesses suit- 
able to Aar principles ; while in these un- 
happy days misdbief is done for mischiefs 
sake. These Freethinkers, who lead the 
lives of recluse students, for no other pur- 
pose but to disturb the sentiments of other 
nen, put me in mind of the monstrous re^ 
cveatkm of those late wild youths, who, 
without provocation, had a wantonness in 
stabbing and defacing those they met with. 
When such writers as this, who has no spi- 
rit but that of malice, pretend to inform 
the age, Mohodks and cutthroats may well 
set up for wits and men of pleasure. 

It will be perhaps expected, that I should 
produce some iistances of the ill intention 
of this Freethinker, to support the treat- 
ment I here ghre him. In his 5Sd page 
he says, 

*• 8dly, The priests throughout the world 
^^ differ about scriptures, and the author- 
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^^iiy of scriptures. The Bramins hsve 
'^ a book of scripture, caileA the Shaster. 
" The Persees have thrir Zunda^astaw. 
" The Bonzes of China have books written 
" by the disciples of Fohe, whom they call 
"the God and Saviour erf the world, who 
" was bom to teach the way of salvation, 
^* and to give satisfaction for all menV sias. 
** The Talapoans of Siam have a book rf 
" scripture written by Somnumocodom, 
*^ who, the Siainese say, was bom of a vir- 
" gin, and was the Gkxl expected by the 
" universe. The Dervizes have their Al- 
** coran.'' 

I believe there is no one will dispute the 
author^s great impartiality in setting down 
the accounts of these different reH^ons. 
And I think it is pretty evident he deli- 
vers the mattier with an air, that betrays 
the history of one bom of a vir^n has as 
much authority with him from St Som-^ 
monocodom as from St. Matthew. Thus 
he treats revelation. Then as to philoso- 
phy, he tells you, p. 136. " Cicero pro- 
^^ duces this as an instance of a probable 
" opinion, that they who study philosophy 
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^* do not believe there are any gods ;^ and 
then, from consideration of various notions, 
he affirms, " Tully concludes. That there 
^^ can be nothing after death/' 

As to what he misrepresents of Tully, 
the short sentence on the head of this 
paper is enough to oppose : but who can 
have patience to reflect upon the assem- 
blage of impostures, among which our au« 
thor places the religion of his country? 
As for my part, I cannot see any possible 
interpretation to give this work, but a de- 
sign to subvert and ridicule the authority 
of scripture. The peace and tranquillity 
of the nation, and regards even above tliose, 
are so much concerned in this matter^ that 
it is difficult to express suffident sorrow for 
the offender, or indignation against him. 
But if ever man deserved to be denied the 
common benefits of air and water, it is the 
author of a Discourse of Freethinking. 



— *— MENTISQITE CAPACIU8 ALTA. OviD. 

As I was, the other day, taking a solitary 
?Valk in St. PauFs, I indulged my thoughts 
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in the pursuit of a c^taiB analogy betwioen 
the fabric and the Christian church in 
the largest sense. The divine order and 
economy of the one seemed to be emblraia- 
tically set fc^th by the just, plain, and ma- 
jestic architecture of die other. And as 
the one consists of a great variety of parts 
united in the same regular design, ae- 
ocNrding to the truest art, and most exact 
proportion ; so the other contains a dec^t 
subordination of members, various sacred 
institutions, sublime doctrines, and solid 
precepts of morality digested into the same 
design, and with an admirable concurrence 
tending to one view, the happiness and ex- 
altation of huiiian nature. 

In the midst of my contemplation, I be- 
held a fly upon one of the pillars; and it 
straightway came into my head, that this 
same fly was a Freethinker. For it re- 
quired some comprehension in the eye of 
the spectator to take in at one view the 
various parts of the building, in order to 
observe their symmetry and design. But to 
the fly, whose prospect was confined to a 
litde part of <Mie of the stones of a single 
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pUlar, the joint beauty of the whole» or the 
distinct use of its parts, yfere inconspicuous, 
and nothing oouid appear but sinall ine- 
qualities in the surface of the hewn stone, 
which in the view of that insect seemed so 
many deformed rocks and precipces. 

The thoughts of a Freethinker are em- 
ployed an certain minute particularities of 
rel^oU, the difficulty of a tangle text, or 
the unaooountableness of some step of Pro* 
Tidence or point of doctrine to his narrow 
faculties, without comprehending the scope 
and design of Christianity, the perfection 
to which it raiseth human nature, the light 
it hath shed abroad in the world, and the 
dose connection it hath as* well with the 
good of public societies, as with that of par- 
ticular parsons* 

This raised in me some reflections on 
that firame or disposition which is called 
largeness of mind, its necessity towards 
forming a true judgment of things, and 
where the soul is not incurably stinted by 
nature, what are the likeUest methods to 
give it enlargement. 

It is evident that philosophy doth open 
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and enlarge the mind, by the general views 
to which men are habituated in that study, 
and by the contemplation of more numer- 
ous and distant objects than fall within the 
sphere of mankind in the ordinary pursuits 
of life. Hence it comes to pass, that phi- 
losophers judge of most things very differ- 
ently from the vulgar. Some instances of 
this may be seen in the Thesetetus of Plato, 
where Socrates makes the following re- 
marks among others of the like nature. 

^^ When a philosopher hears ten thou- 
^^ sand acres mentioned as a great estate, 
^* he looks upon it as an inconaderable 
^^ spot, having been used to contemplate 
" the wh(de globe of earth. Or when he 
^' beholds a man elated with the nobility of 
^' his race, because he can reckon a series 
^' of seven rich ancestors, the philosopher 
'^ thinks him a stupid ignorant fdlow, whose 
^^ mind cannot reach to a genial view ctf 
<^ human nature, which would shew him 
<< that we have all innumerable ancestors^ 
<< among whom are crowds of rich and 
^^ poor, kings and slaves, Greeks and Bar- 
*' barians.*" Thus far Socrates, who was 
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accounted wiser than the rest of the hea- 
thens^ for notions which approach the near- 
est to Christianity. 

As all parts and branches of phUosoi^iy, 
or speculative knowledge, are useful in that 
respect, . astronomy is peculiarly adapted 
to remedy a little and narrow spirit. In 
that science there are good reasons assigned 
to prove the sun an hundred thousand times 
bigger than our earth; and the distance 
of the stars so prodigious, that a cannon 
bullet c(»i tinning in its ordinary rapid mo- 
tion would not arrive from hence at the 
nearest of them, in the space of an hundred 
and fifty thousand years. These ideas won- 
derfiilly dilate and expand the mind. There 
is something in the immensity, of this dis- 
tance, that shocks and ova*whelms the 
imagination ; it is too big for the grasp of 
the human intellect: estates, provinces, 
and kingdoms vanish at its presence. It 
wei^ to be wished a certain prince, who 
hath encouraged the study a£ it in his 
subjects, had been himself a proficient in 
astronomy. This might have shewed him 
how mean an ambition that was, which ter- 
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minated in a small part of what is itself 
but a point) in respect of that part of the 
universe which lies within our view. 

But the Christian reli^on ennobleth and 
eidargeth the mind beyond any other pro- 
fession or science whatsoever. Upon that 
scheme, while the earth and the transient 
enjoyments of this life shrink in the narr 
rowest dimensions, and are accounted as 
the dust of a balance, the drop of a bucket, 
yea less than nothing, the intdlectual world 
opens wider to our view : the perfectiona 
of the Deity, the nature and excellence of 
virtue, the dignity of the human soul, are 
displayed in the largest characters. The 
mind of man seems to adapt itself to the 
different nature of its objects; it is con- 
tracted and debased by being conversant 
in little and low things, and feels a propor- 
tionable enlargement arudng from tiie con* 
templation of these great and sublime ideas. 

The greatness of things is comparative: 
and this does not only hold in respect of 
extension, but likewise in respect of dignity, 
duration, and all kinds of perfection. Astio* 
nomy opens the mind, and alters our judg< 
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raent with regard to the magnitude of ex- 
tended beings: but Christiamty produceth 
an universal greatness of soul. Philosophy 
increaseth our views in every respect ; but 
Christianity ^itends them to a degree be- 
yond the light of nature. 

How mean must the most exalted poten- 
tate upon earth appear to that eye which 
takes in innumerable orders of blessed spi- 
rits, differing in glory and perfection ! How 
little must the amusements of sense, and 
the ardinary occupations of mortal men, 
seem to one who is engaged in so noble a 
pursuit, as the assimilatscm of himself to 
the D^ty, which is the proper employment 
oC every Christian ! 

And the improvement, which grows from 
habituating the mind to the comprehensive 
views of religion, must not be thought 
wholly to regard the understanding. No- 
dung is of greater force to subdue the in- 
ordinate motions of the heart, and to regu- 
late the will. Whether a man be actuated 
by his passions, or his reason, these are 
first wrought upon by some object, which 
stirs the soul in proportion to its apparent 
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dimensions. Hence irreligious men, whose 
ebort prospects are filled \nth earthy and 
sense, and mortal life^ are invited, by these 
mean ideas, to actions proportionably little 
and low. But a mind, whose views are en- 
lightened and extended by religion^ is ani- 
mated to nobler pursuits by more sublime 
and remote objects. 

There is not any instance of weakness in 
the Freethinkers, that raises my indigna- 
tion more, than their pretending to ridicule 
the Christians as men of narrow under- 
standings, and to pass themselves upon the 
world for persons of superior sense, and 
more enlarged views. But I leave it to 
any impartial man to judge which hath the 
nobler sentiments, which the greater views ; 
he whose notions are stinted to a few miser- 
able inlets of sense, or he whose sentiments 
are raised above the common taste by the 
anticipation of those delights which will sar 
tiate the soul, when the whole capacity of 
her nature is branched out into new facul- 
ties ? he who looks for nothing beyond this 
short span of duration, or he whose mms 
are coextended with the endless length of 
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eternity? he who derives his spirit from 
the elements, or he who thinks it was in* 
spired by the Almighty ? 

« Sir, 

** Since you have not refused to insert mat- 
^* ters of a theological nature in those ex- 
*^ cellent papers, with which you daily both 
<^ instruct and divert us, I earnestly desire 
*' you to print the following paper. The 
** notions therein advanced are, for aught 
*^ I know, new to the English reader, and, 
^' if they are true, will afford room for 
'^ many useful inferences. 

'^ No man that reads the Evangelists, 

** but must observe that our blessed Sd- 

** viour does upon every occasion bend all 

<^ his force and zeal to rebuke and correct 

« the hypocrisy of the Pharisees. Upon 

^^ that subject he shews a warmth, which 

^< one meets with in no other part of his 

** sermons. They are so enraged at the 

^^ public detection of their secret villanies, 

** by one who saw through all their dis- 

<' guises, that they joined in the prosecu- 

<< tion of him, which was so vigorous, that 

t2 
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^< Pilate at last consented to his death. 
f^ The/ frequency and vehemence of these 
" reprehensions of our Lord have made the 
*' word Pharisee to be looked upon as odi- 
^< ous among Christians, and to meaii only 
.<^ one who lays the utmost stress upon the 
f^ outward, ceremonial, and ritual part of 
^< his religion, without having such an in- 
^^ ward sense of it, as would lead him to a 
^' general and sincere observance of those 
** duties, which can only arise from the 
'< heart, and which cannot be supposed to 
<^ spring from a desire of applause or pro- 
*'fit. 

"This is plain from the history of the 
<^ Ufe and actions of our Lord, in the ^four 
<' Evangelists. One of them^ St. Luke, 
<< continued his history down in a second 
^^ part, which we commonly call the Acts 
" of the Apostles. Now it is observable, 
^^ that in this second part^ in which he 
*< gives a particular account of what the 
" apostles did and suffered at Jerusalem 
" upon their first entering upon their com- 
" mission^ and also of what St. Paul did 
" after he was consecrated to the apostle- 
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^^ iship. till his journey to Rome^ vre fincf 

^^ not only no opposition to Ghriistiaiiity 

*^. from the Pharisees, but several signal oc- 

'^ casions, in which they assisted its first 

'^ teachers, when the Christian church was 

** in its infant state. The true zealous 

^ and hearty persecutors of Christianity at 

<' that time were the Sadducees, whom we 

f ^ may truly call the Freethinkers among 

^-* the Jews. They believed neither re- 

*5 surrectioh, nor angel, nor spirit, i. e. in 

" plain English, they were deists at least, 

^-* if not atheists. They could outwardly 

** comply with, and conform to, the esta- 

^< blishment in church and state, and they 

^* pretended forsooth to belong Only to a 

^^ particular sect ; and because there was 

^' nothing in the law of Moses, which in so 

^> many words asserted a resurrection, they 

^< appeared to adhere to that in a particulaif 

<^ manner beyond any other part of the Old 

** Testament. These men therefore justly 

^^ dreaded the spreading of Christianity af- 

^^ ter th^ ascension of our Lord, because it 

^ wais wholly founded upon his resurrection. 

" Accordingly therefore when Peter and 

t3 
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^ John had cured the lame man at the 
^ Beautiful gate of the temple, and had 
f^ thereby raised a wonderful expectatioD 
'^of themselves among the people, the 
'< priests and Sadducees, Acts iv. clapped 
" them up, and sent them away for the first 
<^ time with a severe reprimand. Quickly 
^^ after, when the deaths of Ananias and 
<* Sapphira, and the many miracles wrought 
*^ after those severe instances of the apo- 
'< stolical power, had alarmed the priests, 
** who looked upon the temple-worship, and 
^^ consequently their bread, to be struck: 
^' at, these priests, and aU they that were 
** with them, who were of the sect of the 
^^ Sadducees, imprisoned the apostles, in- 
^^ tending to examine them in the great 
'^ council the next day. Where, when the 
^^ council met, and the priests and Saddu^ 
^' cees proposed to proceed with great ri- 
<< gour against them, we find that Gama- 
^^ lid, a very eminent Pharisee St PauPs 
<^ master, a man of great authority among 
<* the people, many of whose determina- 
^^ tions we have still preserved in the body 
** of the Jewish traditions, commonly call- 
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^^ ed the Talmud, opposed their heat, and 
^' told them, for. aught they knew the apo- 
*^ sties inight be acted by the Spirit of 
^^ God, and that in sudi a case it would 
^* be in vain to oppose them, ance if they 
'^ did so, they would only fight against 
** God, whom they could not overcome. 
^^ Gamaliel was so conaderable a man 
*^ among his own sect, that we may rea- 
*^ sonably believe he spoke the sense of 
'^ his party, as well as his own. St. Ste- 
'^phen'^s martyrdom came on presently 
^ after, in which we do not find the Phari- 
** sees, as such, had any hand ^ it is pro- 
^^bable that he was prosecuted by those 
^^who had before imprisoned Peter and 
*< John. One novice indeed of that sect 
'^ was so zealous, that he kept the clothes 
*< of those that stoned him. This novice, 
^^ whose zeal went beyond all bounds, was 
'^ the great St. Paul, who was peculiarly 
'^ honoured with a call firom Heaven, by 
^* which he was converted; and he was 
^ afterwards, by God himself, appointed 
*^ to be the apostle of the Gentiles. Besides 
*^ him, and him too reclaimed in so glori- 
T 4 
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^ ous a mabner, we find' no one Pbaiisee 
*< either named or hinted at bj &L. Laike^ 
'^ as an opposer of Christianity in those 
^^ earliest di^. What others mi^t do we 
^^ know not. But we find the Sadduoees 
^ pursuing St. Paul, even to death, at bis 
*^ coming to Jerusalem, in the 21st of the 
'^ Acts. He then, upon all occasions, owned 
<< himself to be a Pharisee. In the SStd 
^ chapter he told the peoj^, that lie had 
*^ been bred up at the feet of Gamaliel after 
^ the strictest manner, in the law of bis 
<' fathers. In the SSd chapter he told the 
*^ council, that he was a Phansee, the son 
*^ of a Pharisee, and that he was accused 
'^ for asserting the hope and resurrection 
^^ of the dead, which was thdjr darfing 
*^ doctrine. Hereupon the Pharisees stood 
^^ by him, and though they did not own 
^' our Saviour to be the Messiah, yet they 
^' would not deny but some angel or qsirit 
^< might have spoken to him, and then, if 
^* they opposed him, they should fight 
^ against God. This was the very srgu- 
^< ment Gamaliel had used before. The 
" resurrection of our Lord, whidi they 
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^^ saw SO streououaly asserted by the spo* 
^^ sUes, whose, mirades they also saw a^d 
^^owned, (Acts iv« 16.) seems to have 
*^ struck them, and many of them were 
^^ coxKverted. (Acto xv. 5.) even widuiut a 
^f miracle, and the rest stood still, and made 
'^ no opposition. 

" We see here what the part was, which 
<^ the Phairiseesacted in this important con- 
^^ junctmre. Of the Sadducees, we meet not 
^^ wiili one in l^e whole apostolic history, 
*^ that was converted. We hear of no mi* 
<• xades wrou^t to convince any of them, 
" though there was an eminent one wrought 
^^ to xedaim a Pharisee. St Paul, we see^ 
<< after Ins convenoon, always gloried in hb 
^^ having been bred a Pharisee. He did so 
** to the people of Jerusalem, to the great 
^f council,, to king Agrippa^ and to the 
'^ Philippians. So that from henoe we may 
^^ justly infer, that it was not their mstitu- 
^^ tion, which was in itself laudable, which 
*^ our blessed Saviour found fault with, but 
^* it was their hypocrisy, their covetousness^ 
^^ their oppression, their overvaluing them- 
^^ selves upon their zeal for the ceremonial 
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« law, and their adding to that yoke by 
'* their traditions, all which were not pro-' 
*^ perly essentials of thdr institution, that 
" our Lord blamed. 

*^ But I must not run on. What I 
"would observe, ar, is, that atheism is 
" more dreadful, and would be more griev- 
" dus to human society, if it were invested 
" with sufficient power, than religion imder 
" any shape, where its professors do at the 
^* bottom believe what they profess. I de- 
" spair not of a papisf s converdon, though 
" I would not willingly lie at a zealot pa- 
^' pistes mercy ; and no protestant would, 
" if he knew what popery is, though he 
" truly believes in our Saviour. But the 
" Freethinker, who scarcely believes there 
" is a God, and certainly disbelieves reve- 
" lation, is a very terrible animal. He will 
" talk of natural rights, and the just free- 
<^ doms of mankind, no longer than till he 
" himself gets into power ; and, by the in- 
<< stance before us, we have small grounds 
" to hope for his salvation, or that God 
" will ever vouchsafe him sufficient grace 
^^ to reclaim him from errors, which have 
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^^ been so immediately levelled agunst him- 
"relf. 

*^ If these notions be true, as I verily 
^' believe they are, I thought they might 
^^ be worth publishing at this time, for 
<^ which reason they are sent in this man- 
'* ner to you by, 

« Sib, 
" Your most humble servant, 

« M. N.'' 
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SECTION X. 

IMMORTALinT OF THE SOUL, AND A 
FUTURE STATE. 



KK8CI0 QUOMODO INHABET IN.MENTIBU8 QUASI 8ECU- 
LOBUM QUODDAM AU6UBIUM FUTUBOBUM : II>QUB IN' 
MAXIMIS INOENIIS ALTISftlMISQUE ANIMIS EXISTIT 
MAXIMS ET APPAEET FACILLIME. 

CiC. TOSC. QUJSST. 

To the Spectator. 
« Sir, 
** I am fully persuaded that one of the 
'^ best springs of generous and worthy ac« 
^* tions is, the having generous and wor- 
" thy thoughts of ourselves. Whoever has 
'^ a mean opinion of the dignity of his na- 
^^ ture, will act in no higher a rank than 
'^ he has allotted himself in his own esti- 
<< mation. If he considers his being as 
<< circumscribed by the uncertain term of 
" a few years, his designs will be con- 
^^ tracted into the same narrow span he 
^< imagines is to bound his existence. How 
*^ can he exalt his thoughts to any thing 
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•^^ great and noble, who only believes that, 
*' after a short turn on the stage of thife 
** world, he is to sink into oblivion, and to 
^* lose his consciousness for ever? 

*^ For this reason I am of opinion, that 
^^ so useful and elevated a contemplation*, 
^* as that of the souPs immortality, can- 
^^ not be resumed too often. There is not 
*^ a more improving exercise to the human 
^* mind, than to be frequently reviving its 
'* own great privileges and endowments; 
*^ nor a more effectual means to awakeh 
^^ in us an ambition raised above low ob- 
^^jects and little pursuits, than to vialue 
** ourselves as heirs of eternity. 

*^ It is a very great satisfaction to consf- 
'^ der the best and wisest of mankind in all 
<^ nations and ages, asserting, as with one 
^* voice, this their birthright, and to find 
^^ it ratified by an express revelation. At 
'^ the same time, if we turn our thoughts 
" inward upon ourselves, we may meet 
** with a kind of secret sense concurring 
*^ with the proofs of our own immortality. 

" Yqu have, in my opinion, raised a 
^* good presumptive argument from the in- 
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*^ creasing appetite the mmd has to know- 
*^ ledge, and to the extending its own fa- 
<< culties, which cannot be aceomjilished, 
•' as the more restrained perfection of lower 
*^ creatures may, in the limits of a short 
^^ Ufe. I think another probable conjec- 
** ture may be raised from our appetite to 
*^ duration itself, and from a reflection on 
^< our progress through the several stages 
^^ of it : We are compluning, as you ob- 
<< serve in a former speculation, of the 
** shortness of life, and yet are perpetually 
" hurrying over the parts of it, to arrive 
^^ at certain little settlements, or imaginary 
^^ points of rest, which are dispersed up 
•* and down in it. 

*< Now let us consider what happens to 
** us when we arrive at those imaginary 
•' points of rest : do we stop our motion, 
<^ and sit down satisfied in the $ettlement 
** we have gained ? or are we not remov^ 
** ing the boundary, and marking out new 
*^ points of rest, to which we press forward 
^^ with the like eagerness, and which ceas^ 
^^ to be such as fast as we attain them ? 
" Our case is like that of a traveller upon 
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^< the AlpSf who should fancy that the top 
*^ of the next hill must end his journey, 
^^ because it terminates his prospect: but 
" be no sooner arrives at it, than he sees 
** new ground and other hills beyond it, 
'< and continues to travel on as before. 

^^ This is so plainly every man^s condi- 
^^ tion in life, that there is no one, who has 
" observed any thing, but may observe, 
'^ that as fast as his time wears away, his 
^^ appetite to something future remains. 
" The use therefore I would make. of it is 
^' this ; that since nature (as some love to 
^* express it) does nothing in vain, or, to 
" speak properly, since the Author of our 
*^ being has planted no wandering pasdon 
" in it, no desire which has not its object, 
" futurity is the proper object of the pas^ 
'^ sion so constapdy exercised about it ; and 
^^ this restlessness in the present, this as* 
" signing ourselves over to further stages 
^^ of duration, this successive grasping at 
^' somewhat still to come, appears to me 
" (whatever it may to others) as a kind of 
^^ insdnct, or natural symptom, which the 
" mind of man has of its own immortality^ 
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<^ I take it at the s»m time for gna^ted, 
M that the ipunortality of the soul is suffix 
^^dently. established by other argum^its: 
^^ and if so, this appetite, which otherwise 
^< would be very unaccountable and ab- 
<< surd^ seems very reasonaUe, and adds 
^ strength to the conclusion. But I am 
^* amazed when I consider there are crea- 
'^ tures capable of thought, who, in spite 
** of every argument, can form to them- 
^^ selves a sullen satisfaction in thinking 
<^ otherwise. There is something so pi- 
^^ tifully mean in the inverted ambitioii 
^' of that man who can hme for anmhi-. 
^' ktion, and please himself to think that 
^ his whole fabric shall one day crumble 
^^ into dust, and mix with the mass of 
'* inanimate beings, that it equally deserves 
*^ our admiration and pity. The mystery 
^* of such men^s unbelief is not hard to be 
^^ penetrated ; and indeed amounts tx> no- 
*^ thing more than a sordid hope, that they 
^ shall not be immortal, because they dare 
** not be so. 

*' This brings me back to my first obser- 
'*. vation, and gives me occasion to say fiir- 
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^^ ther. That as worthy actions spring from 
" worthy thoughts, so worthy thoughts are 
^* likewise the consequence of worthy ac^ 
'< lions : but the wretch^ who has degraded 
^^ himself below the character of immortal-*' 
** ity, is very willing to resign his preten^ 
^^ sions to it, and to substitute in its room 
^^ a dark negative happiness in the extinct 
*^ tion of his being. 

^' The admirable Shakspeare has given 
^^ us a strong image of the unsupported 
^' condition of such a person in his last mi- 
*^ notes, in the second part of King Henry 
'^ the Sixth, nv^^re cardinal Beaufort, who 
*^ had been concerned in the murder of the 
^' good duke Humphrey, is represented on 
** his death-bed. After some short con- 
<< fused speeches, which shew an ima^na- 
*^ tion disturbed with guilt, just as he is 
<< expiring, king Henry, standing by him 
<< full of compassion, says, 

** Lord cardinal ! if thou think'st oo hearen's bliss, 
<< Hold up thy hand, make signal of that hope !«• 
** He dies, and makes no sign ! 

^' The despair, which is here shewn, 
^< without a word or action on the part 
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^ of the djring person, is b^ond what 
'< oould be punted by the most fovaUe 
<< expressions whatever. 

<^ I shall not pursue this thought fur- 
<^ ther, but only add, that as annihilatioa 
^ is not to be had with a wish, so it is the 
^ most al]gect thing in the world to wish 
<* it What are honour, £sime, wealth, or 
^< power, when compared with the gene^ 
<^ rous expectation of a being without end, 
<^ and a happiness adequate to that being? 
** I am, sar, 
** Your most obedient, 

^^ humble servant, 
Z. " T. D.^ 



The time present seldom affords suflBcieiH 
emplojrment to the mind of man. Objects 
of pain or pleasure, love (»* admiration, do 
not lie thick enough together in life, to 
keep the soul in constant action, and supply 
Ml immediate exercise to its faculties. In 
order, therefore, to remedy this defect, 
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.that the inind may not want buuness, but 
always have materials for thinking, she is 
endowed with certain powers, that can re- 
•caU what is past, and anticipate what is to 
ccmte. 

That wonderful faculty, which we call 
the menwTffj is perpetually looking back, 
when we have nothing present to enter- 
tain us. It is like those repositories in 
several animals, that are filled with stores 
of their former food, on which they may 
ruminate when their present pasture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in 
her vacant moments, and prevents any 
chasms of thought by ideas of what is 
past, we have other faculties, that agitate 
and employ her upon what is to come. 
These are the passions of hope eaidjiar. 

By these two passions we reach for- 
ward into futurity, and bring up to our 
present thoughts objects that lie hid in 
the remotest depths of time. We suffer 
misery, and enjoy happiness, before they 
are in being; we can set the sun and 
stars forward, or lose sight of them by 
wandering into those retired parts of eter- 
u2 
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nity, when the heavens and earth shall be 
no more. 

By the way ; who can imagine that the 
existence of a creature is to be circum- 
flcribed by time, whose thoughts are not? 
But I shall, in this paper, confine myself 
to that particular passion, which goes by 
the name of hope. 

Our actual enjoyments are so few and 
transient, that man would be a very mi- 
serable being, were he not endowed with 
this passion, which gives him a taste of 
those good things, that may possibly come 
into his possession. ^^ We should hope for 
<< every thing that is good,^^ says the old 
poet Linus, /^because there is nothing 
^^ which may not be hoped for, and no- 
" thing but what the gods are able to give 
^^ us.^ Hope quickens all the still parts of 
life, and keeps the mind awake in her most 
remiss and indolent hours. It gives hata- 
tual serenity and good humour. It is a 
kind of vital heat in the soul, that cheers 
and gladdens her, when she does not^ at- 
tend to it. It makes pain easy, and labour 
pleasant. 
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Beside these several advantages which 
rise from hope, there b another, which is 
none of the least, and that is, its great ef- 
ficacy in preserving us from setting too 
high a value on present enjoyments. - The 
saying of Caesar is very well known. When 
he had given away all his estate in gratui- 
ties among his friends, one of them asked 
what he had left for himself; to which 
that great man replied, Hope. His natural 
mi^nanimity hindered him from prizing 
what he was certainly possessed of, and 
turned all his thoughts upon something 
more valuable that he had in view. I 
question not but every reader will draw a 
moral from this story, and apply it to him- 
self without my direction. 

The old story of Pandora'*s box (which 
many of the learned believe was formed 
among the heathens upon the tradition of 
the fall of man) shews us how deplorable 
a state they thought the present life with- 
out hope. To set forth the utmost condi- 
tion of misery, they tell us, that our fore- 
father, according to the pagan theology, 
had a great vessel presented him by Pan- 
u3 
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dora : upon his lifting up the lid of it, says 
the fable, there flew out all the calaikiities 
and distempers incident to men, from whi<:b, 
till that time, they had been altogether ex- 
empt. Hope, who had been enclosed in the 
cup with so much bad company, instead of 
flying off with the rest, stuck so close to the 
lid of it, that it was shut down upon her. 

I shall make but two reflections opoii 
what I have hitherto said. First, that no 
kind of life is so happy as that which is 
full of hope, especially when the hope is 
well-grounded, and when the object of it 
is of an exalted kind, and in its nature 
proper to make the person happy who en* 
joys it. This proposition must be very evi- 
dent to those, who consider how few are the 
present enjoyments of the most happy man, 
and how insuflicient to give him an entire 
satisfaction and acquiescence in them. 

My next observation is this, That a re- 
ligious life is that which most abounds in a 
well-grounded hope, and such an one as is 
fixed on objects that are capable of making 
us entirely happy. This hope in a reli- 
gious man is much more sure and certain 
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ttum the hope of any temporal blessing, 
as it is strengthened not only by reason, 
but by faith. It has at the same time its 
eye perpetually fixed on that state, which 
implies in the very notion of it the most 
ftdl and the most complete hap{»ne8S. 

I have be&re shewn how the influence 
of hope in general sweetens life, and makes 
our present condition supportable, if not 
pleasmg; but a religious hope has still 
greater advantages. It does not only bear 
up the mmd under her sufferings, but 
makes her rejoice in them, as they may be 
the instruments of procuring her the great 
and ultimate end of all her hope. 

Religious hope has likewise this advan- 
tage above any other kind of hope, that it 
is able to revive the dying man, and to fiH 
his mind not only with secret comfort and 
refreshment, but sometimes with rapture 
and transport. He triumphs in his agonies, 
whilst the soul springs forward with delight 
to the great object which he has always had 
in view, and leaves the body with an ex- 
pectation of being reunited to her in a glo- 
nous and joyful resurrection, 
u 4 
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I shall conclude this essay with those: 
emphatical expressions of a lively hopey. 
which the Psalmist made use of ia the 
inidst of those dangers and adveratieK 
which surrounded him ; for the following' 
passage had its present and personal^ as 
well as its future and pn^hetic sense. ^' I 
^ have set the Lord always before me : be- 
^ cause he is at my right hand, I shall not 
** b^ moved. Therefore my heart is glad, 
*^ and my glory rejoiceth : my flesh alsa 
<^ shall rest in hope. For tboU wilt ik^ 
^^ leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou 
^ suffer thine holy one to see corruptiQa. 
^* Thou wilt^shew me the path of life: in 
*^ thy presence is fulness of joy, at thy 
^* right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
" more.'' C. 



T«v ^19 yi^ yif»s Sr^tv. 

To the Spectatoe. 
" Sir, 

<' It has been usual to remind persons of 
^* rank, on great occasions in life, of their 
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♦^ race' and quality, and to what expecta- 
" tions they were born ; that, by consi- 
" dering what is worthy of them, they 
^ may be withdrawn from mean pursuits,' 
^ and encouraged to laudable undertak- 
** ings. This is turning nobility mto a prin- 
** ciple of virtue, and making it productive 
*' of merit, as it is understood to have been 
*.* originally a reward of it. 

*< It is for the like reason, I imagine, 
** that you have in some of your specula- 
*' tions asserted to your readers the dignity 
** of human nature. ' Biit you cannot be 
^^ insensible that this is a controverted doc- 
^ trine : there are authors, who consider 
** human nature in a very different view, 
^ and books of maxims have been written 
" to shew the falsity of all human virtues. 
** The reflections, which are made on this 
<^ subject, usually take some tincture from 
*< the tempers and characters of those that 
" make them. Politicians can resolve the 
*^ most shining actions among men into ar^ 
^^ tifice and design : others, who are soured 
^^ by discontent, repulses, or ill usage, are 
<^ apt to mistake, thdr spleen for philoso* 
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^^phy: men of profligate lives, and such 
<^ as find themselves incapable of rising .to 
^ any distinction among their fellow-crea- 
'^ tures, are for pulling down all appear- 
'^ances of merit, which sean to upbraid 
'^ them : and satirists describe nothing but 
^ deformity* From all these hands we have 
'< such draughts of mankind as are repre-- 
** sented in those. burlesque jnctures, wUeh 
*^ the Italians call caricaiur€ts; where tlie 
'^art consists in preserving, amidst di&-^ 
^' torted proportions and aggravated jfea- 
^^ tures, some distinguishing likeness of the 
^^ person, but in such a manner as to trans- 
^ fcnrm the most agreeable beauty into the 
^^ most odious monster. 

^* It is very disingenuous to level ^e 
^^ best of mankind with the worst, and for 
^^ the faults of particulars to degrade the 
** whole species. Sudi methods tend not 
** only to remove a man^s good opinion of 
^ others, but to destroy that reverence for 
^' himself, wliich is a great guard of inno- 
^* cence, and a spring of virtue. 

^^ It is true indeed that there are surprise* 
^^ ing mixtures of beauty and deformityy 
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^' of wisdom and folly, virtue and vice in 
*^ the human make; such a disparity is 
^^ found among numbers of the same kind, 
^^ and every individual, in some instances, 
^< or at some times, is so unequal to himself, 
^^ that man seems to be the most wavaring 
^* and inconsistent being in the whole crea- 
<^ tion* So that the question in morality, 
^^ .oanceming the dignity of our nature, may 
*^ at first sight appear like some difiicult 
^^ questions in natural philosophy, in which 
^^ the aiguments on both sides seem to be of 
'^ equal strength. But as I began with 
^^ considering this point as it relates to ac* 
^* tion, I shall here borrow an admirable 
^^ reflection from monsieur Pascal, which I 
^^ think sets it in its proper light. 

^^ ^ It is of dangerous consequence,' says 
^* he, 'to represent to man how near he is 
'^ to the level of beasts, without shewing 
'^ him at the same time his greatness. It 
'^ is likewise dangerous to let him see his 
'^ greatness without his meanness. It i? 
'^ more dangerous yet to leave him igno- 
'^ rant of either ; but very beneficial that 
'< he should be made sensible of both.' 
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*' Whatever imperfections we may have in 

^^ our nature, it is the business of religion 

<< and virtue to rectify them, as far as is 

*^ oonastent with our present state. In the 

^^ mean Ume, it is no small encouragement 

^^ to generous minds to conader that we 

^^ shall put them all off with our mortal- 

'^ ity. That sublime manner of salutadon, 

^^ with which the Jews approached their 

^< kings, 

** O king, live for cycr! 

*< may be addressed to the lowest and most 
*^ despised mortal among us, under bR the 
'< infirmities and distresses, with which we 
^< see him surrounded. And whoever be- 
*< lieves the immortality of the soul, will 
'^ not need a better argument for the dig- 
" nity of his nature, nor a stronger incite- 
^' ment to actions suitable to it. 

" I am naturally led by this reflection 
^* to a subject I have already touched upon 
^^ in a former letter, and cannot without 
^^ pleasure call to mind the thoughts of 
" Cicero to this purpose, in the close of his 
** book concerning Old Age. Every one 
^^ who is acqumnted with his writings will 
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'^ remember that the elder Cato is intro- 
" duced in that discourse as the speaker, 
^^ and Scipio and Laelius as his auditoi^. 
** This venerable person is represented 
** looking forward, as it were, from the 
.** verge of extreme old age, into a future 
'^ state, and rising into a contemplation on 
^' the unperishable part of his nature, and 
^^ its existence after death. I shall collect 
*^ part of his discourse. And as you have 
** formerly offered some arguments for the 
*^ souPs immortality, agreeable both to rea- 
" son and the Christian doctrine, I believe 
** your readers will not be displeased to see 
'^ how the same great truth shines in the 
5^ pomp of Roman eloquence. 

" * This,' says Cato, ^ is my firm persua^^ 
'^ sion, that since the human soul exerts itself 
^^ with so great activity, since it has such a 
^^ remembrance of the past, such a concern 
*^ for the future, lunce it is enriched with 
^^ so many arts, sciences, and discoveries, it 
" is impossible but the being which con- 
*^ tains all these must be immortal.'' 

" The elder Cjrrus, just before his death, 
" is represented by Xenophon speaking 
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^' after this manner : ^ Think not, my dear* 
<< est children, that when I dc^iart from 
^^ you I shall be no more; but remember, 
^^ that my soul, even while I lived among 
** you, was invisible to you; yet by my 
^^ actions yoii were senable it existed in 
^* this body. Believe it therefore existing 
^* still, though it be sull unseen. How 
'^ quickly would the honours of illustrious 
^ men perish after death, if their souls per- 
^^ formed nothing to preserve their fame ! 
'* For my own part, I could never think 
^^ that the soul, while in a mortal bodyj 
^^ lives ; but when departed out of it, dies ; 
<^ or that its consciousness is lost when it is 
^* discharged out of an unconsdous habita- 
^ tion. But when it is freed from all cor- 
*^ poreal alliance, then it truly exists* Fur- 
*^ ther, since the human frame is broken 
« by death, tell us what becomes of its 
^^ parts ? tt is visible whither the materials 
*^ of other beings are translated, namely, to 
*• the source from whence they had their 
^^ birth. The soul alone neither present 
^* nor departed is the object of our eyes.^ 
*^ Thus Cyrus. But to proceed. ^ No one 
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*^ shall persuade me, Scipio, that your wor- 
*^ thy &ther, or your grandfathers Paulus 
^* and Afrjcanus, or Africanus his father, 
^* or unde, or many other excellent men, 
^* whomi need not name,'performed so many 
^* actions to be remembered by posterity, 
^ without being sensible that futurity was 
** their right And, if I may be allowed 
*^ an old man^s privilege, to speak of my- 
^< self, do you think I would have endured 
^^ the fatigue of so many wearisome days 
^ and nights, both at home and at»'oad, if 
^^ I imagined that the same boundary, 
'^ which is set to my life, must terminate 
^* my glory? Were it not more desirable 
^^ to have worn out my days in ease and 
<^ tranquillity, free from labour and with- 
^^ out emulation ? But, I know not how, 
<' my soul has always raised itself, and 
** looked forward on futurity, in this view 
*^ and expectation, that when it shall de- 
^ part out of life, it shall then live for 
** ever ; and if this were not true, that the 
^* mind is immortal, the souls of the most 
<^ worthy would not, above all others, have 
" the strongest impulse to glory. 
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<< ^ What besides this is the cauae that 
^^ the wisest men die with the greatest 
f < equanimity, the ignorant with the great- 
f^ est concern? Does it not seem that those 
^^ minds, which have the most extensive 
^* views, foresee they are removing to a 
^< happier condition, which those of a nar- 
*^ rower sight do not perceive ? I, for my 
f ^ part, am transported with the hope of 
^ seeing your ancestors, whom I have ho- 
^' noured and loved, and am earnestly deedr- 
^^ ous of meeting not only those excellent 
'* persons whom I have known, but those toa 
" of whom I have heard and read, and of 
" whom I myself have written ; nor would 
^^ I be detained from so pleasing a journey. 
^> O happy day, when I shall escape from 
^' this crowd, this heap of pollution, and be 
^' admitted to that divine assembly of ex^ 
*^ alted spirits ! when I shall go not only to 
" those great persons I have named^ hut 
** to my Cato, my son, than whom a 
^^ better man was never bom, and whose 
" funeral rites I myself performed, where- 
<^ as he ought rather to have attended 
<^ mine. Yet has not his soul deserted me, 
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*^ but seemiDg to cast back a look on me, 
^^ is gone before to those habitations, to 
^^ whiph it was sensible I shouM follow 
^fhim. And though I might appear to 
^^ have borne my loss with courage, I was 
'^ nx»t unaflGscted with it; but I comforted 
^^ myself in the assurance, that it would 
'* not be long bdTore we should meet again, 
** and be divorced no more*^ 

** I am, sir, &c."" 

— NBC MOBTI ESSE LOCVM— ViBO. 

A LEWD young fellow se^ng an aged her- 
mit go by him barefoot, ** Father,*" says 
he, ** you are in a very miserable con- 
"dition, if there is not another world.'' 
** True, son,** said the hermit ; " but what 
** is thy condition if there is ?" Man is a 
creature designed for two different states 
of being, or rather for two different lives. 
His first life is short and transient; his 
second permanent and lasting* The ques- 
tion we are all concerned in is this; In 
which of these two lives it is oiu* chief 
interest to make ourselves happy ? Or, in 
other words, Whether we should endeavour 
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to secure to ourselves the pleasures and 
gratificotioDs of a life which is uncertain 
and precarious, and at its utmost length of 
a very inconsiderable duration; or to se* 
cure to ourselves the pleasures of a life 
which is fixed and setded, and will never 
^nd? Every man, upon the first hearing 
of this question, knows very well which 
rade of it he ought to close with. But,* 
however right we are in' theory, it is plain 
that in practice we adhere to the wrong 
nde of the question. We make provisions 
for this life as though it were never to have 
an end, and for the other life as though it 
were never to have a beginning. 

Should a spirit of superior rank, who 
is a stranger to human nature, accidentally 
alight upon the earth, and take a survey of 
its inhabitants; what would his notions of 
us be? Would not he thinks that we are a 
species of beings made for quite difierent 
ends and purposes than what we really are ? 
Must not he imagine that we were placed 
in this world to get riches and honours? 
Would not he think that it was our duty 
to toil after wealth, and station, and title ? 
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Nay, would not he believe we were forbid- 
den poverty by threats of eternal punish- 
ment, and enjoined to pursue our pleasures 
under pain of damnation ? He would cer- 
tainly ima^ne that we were influenced by 
a scheme of duties quite opposite to those 
which are indeed prescribed to us. And 
truly, according to such an imagination, he 
must conclude that we are a species of the 
most obedient creatures in the universe; 
that we are constant to our duty, and that 
we keep a steady eye on the end for which 
we were sent hither. 

But how great would be his astonish- 
ment, when he learnt that we were beings 
not designed to exist in this world above 
threescore and ten years? and that the- 
greatest part of this busy species fall short 
eveii of that age? How. would he be lost 
in horror and admiration, when he should 
know that this set of creatures, who lay out 
all their endeavours for this life, which scarce 
deserves the name of existence, when, I say, 
he should know that this set of creatures 
are to exist to all eternity in another life, 
for which they make no preparations? 
x2 
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Nothing can be a greater disgrace to rear- 
son, than that m^n^ who are persuaded of 
these two different states of being, should 
be pei^petually eniployed in providing for a 
life of threescore and ten years, and lieg- 
lecting to make provisdon for that, which, 
dftet many myriads of years, will be' still 
new, arid sdll beginning; especially when we 
consider that our endeavours for making 
ourselves great, or ridi, or honourable, or 
whatever else we place our hapjnness in, 
may; after all, prove unsuccessful ; wfaefeas 
if we constantly and sincerely' endeavour to 
make ourselves happy in the other life, we 
are sute that our endeavours will succeed, 
and that we shall riot lie disappointed of 
our hope. 

The following question' is started by one 
of the schoolmen. Supposing the whole 
body of the earth were a great ball or mass 
of the finest sand, and that a ^ngle grain 
or particle of this sand should' be annihi^ 
lated every thousand years. Supposing 
then that you had it in your choice to be 
happy all the while this prodigious mass of 
sand was consuming by this slow method. 
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till there- was not a grain of it left, on eonr 
diii<m you were to be miserable for ever 
after; or supposing that you might be 
happy for ever after, on condition you 
^ould be miserable till the whole mass of 
sand was thus annihilated at the rate of one 
grain in a thousand years : whiph of these 
two cases would you make your choice ? 

It must be confessed in this case, so 
many thousands of years are to the ima- 
^nation as a kind of eterpity, though in 
reality they do not bear so great a pro- 
portion to that duration which is to fcJlow 
them, as an unit does to the greatest num- 
ber which you can put together in figures, 
or as one pf those sands to the suppos^ 
heap. Reason therefore tells us, without 
apiy manner of hesitation, which would be 
the better part of this choice. However, as 
I have before intimated, our reason might, 
in such a case, be so overset by the imagina^ 
tion, as to dispose some persons to sink un^ 
der the consideration of the great length of 
the first part of this duration, and of the 
great distance of that second duration which 
is to succeed it. The mind, I say, miglit 
x3 
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give itself up Jt6 that happiness which is at 
hand, oonsideririg that it is so very neair, 
and that it would last so very long. But 
when the choice we actually have before us 
is this. Whether we will choose to be happy 
for the space only of threescore and ten, 
nay perhaps of only twenty or ten years, I 
might say of only a day or an hour, and 
miserable to all eternity ; or, on the con- 
trary, miserable for tfiis short term of 
years, and happy for a whole eternity : 
what words are sufficient to express that 
folly and want of consideration, which in 
such a case makes a wrong choice ? 

I here put the case even at the worst, 
by supposing (what seldom happens) that 
a course of virtue makes us miserable in 
this life : but if we suppose (as it generally 
happens) that virtue would make us more 
happy even in this life than a contrary 
jcourse of vice ; how can we suSciently ad- 
mire the stupidity or madness of those per- 
sons who are capable of making so absurd 
a choice? 

Every wise man therefore will consider 
this life only as it may conduce to the hap- 
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piness of the other, and cheerfully sacrifice 
the pleasures of a few years to those of an 
eternity. 



Labitub et labbtur in omne volvbilis xvvm. 

Hob. 

. ** Mr. Spectatob, 

** Theee are none of your speculations, 
<< which please me more than those upon 
" Infinitude and Eternity, You have al- 
^* ready considered that part of eternity 
*^ which is past, and I wish you would 
** ^ve us your thoughts upon that which 
** is to come. 

^< Your readers wiU perhaps receive 
" greater pleasure from this view of eter- 
^^ nity thiui the former, since we have, 
" every one of us, a concern in that which 
^^ is to come: whereas a speculation on 
^^ that which is past is rather curious than 
" useful. 

^^ Besides, we can easily conceive it pos« 

** sible for successive duration never to 

^^ have an end ; though, as you have justly 

'' observed^ that eternity which never had 

x4 
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<^ a beginning is altogetber incompreheih' 
"sible; that is, we can oafioeive an'^tci?- 
'^ nal duration which may be, thougli we 
<^ cannot an eternal duration which hath 
'^ been ; or, if I may use the plulosophical 
'^ terms, we may apprehend a potential 
" though not an actual eternity, 

*' This notion of a future eternity, which 
<^ is natural to the mind of man, is an un- 
** answ^mble argument that he is a being 
<' diesigned for it ; ei^^ecially if we consider 
^ that he is capable of being virtuous ot 
*< vicious here ; that he hath faculties im- 
*^ provabk to all eteitiity ; and, by a pro- 
*^ per or wrong employment of ihem, fliay 
^< be happy or miserable throughout that 
<< infinite duration. Our idea indeed of 
*^ this eternity is not of an adequate or 
** fiked nature, but is perpetually growing 
<< and enlarging itself toward the object, 
*< which is too big for human comprehen- 
*^ sion. As we are now in the beginning 
<^ of existence, so shall we always appiear 
" to ourselves as if we were Jot ever en- 
** tering ia(pott it. After a million or two 
*< of centuries, some considerable things 
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** abeady past may slip out of our me- 
" moryV which,' ff it be not strengthened 
^* 16 a wonderful manner^ may possibly 
*^ forget that there ever was a sim or pla* 
^* liets. And yet, notwithstanding the long 
^* race that we shall then have run, we shaH 
" still imagine ourselves jiist starting from 
** the goal, aild find no proportion between 
" that space which we know had a begin- 
" ning, and what we are sure will never 
^* have «n' end."' 



SENTIO TE 8EDEM HOMINVM AC DOMUM CONTEMPLARI^ 
q}SM 81 TIBI PAEVA (UT EST) ITA VIDETVR, H^G COB- 
LESTIA SEMPBir SPECfTATO ; ILLA HUMA'NA' CONTEM- 

NiTo. Cicero Somn. Scip. 

The following Essay comes from the in« 
genibus author of the letter upon Novelty, 
printed in a late Spectator: the notions 
are drawn from the Platonic way of think- 
ing; but as they contribute to raise the 
mind, and may inspire noble sentiments of 
our own future grandeur and happiness, I 
think it well deserves to be presented to the 
public. 
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IF the universe be the creature of an 
Intelligent Mind^ this Mind could have 
no immediate regard to himself in produc- 
ing it. He needed not to make trial of his 
omnipotence, to be informed what effects 
were within its reach : the world, as exist- 
ing in his eternal idea, was then as beauti- 
ful as now it is drawn forth into being ; and 
in the immense abyss of his essence are 
contained far brighter scenes than will be 
ever set forth to view ; it being impossible 
that the great Author of nature should 
bound his own power, by ^ving existence 
to a system of creatures so perfect, that he 
cannot improve upon it by any other exer- 
tions of his almighty will. Between finite 
aiid infinite there is an unmeasurable inter- 
val, not to be filled up in endless ages ; for 
which reason, the most excellent of all 
God's works must be equally short of what 
his power is able to produce as the most 
imperfect, and may be exceeded with the 
same ease. 

This thought hath made some imagine, 
(what it must be confessed is not impossi- 
ble) that the unfathomed space is ever 
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Ceeming with new births, the younger still 
inheriting a greater perfection than the 
elder. But as this doth not fall within my 
present view, I shall content myself with 
taking notice, that the conaderation now 
mentioned proves undeniably, that the ideal 
worlds in the Divine understanding yield a 
prospect incomparably more ample, various, 
and delightful, than any created world can 
do : iand that therrfore, as it is not to be 
supposed, that God should make a world 
merely of inanimate matter, however di- 
versified, or inhabited only by creatures of 
no higher an order than brutes; so the 
end, for which he designed his reasonable 
oilspring, is the contemplation of his works, 
the enjoyment of himself, and in both to be 
happy, having to this purpose endowed 
them with correspondent faculties and de- 
sires. He can have no greater pleasure 
from a bare review of his works, than from 
the survey of his own ideas : but we may 
be assured, that he is well pleased in the 
satisfaction derived to beings capable of it, 
and for whose entertainment he hath erect- 
ed this immense theatre. Is not this more 
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than an intimation of our immortality? 
Man, who when ooi|sidered as on his pro- 
bation for a happy existence hereafter, is 
the most remarkable instance of Divine 
wisdom; if we cut him off from all rela- 
tion to fetemity, is the most wonderful and 
unaccountable composition in the whole 
creation. He hath capadties to lodge ^ 
much greater variety of knowledge than he 
will be ever master of, and an unsatisfied 
curiosity to tread the secret paths of na- 
ture and providence: but, with this, his 
organs, in their present structure, are ra- 
ther fitted to serve the necessities of a vile 
body, than to minister to his understand- 
ing; and from the little spot to which 
he is chained, he can frame but wander, 
ing guesses concerning the innumerable 
worlds of light that encompass him, which, 
though in themselves of a prodigious big- 
ness, do but just glimmer in the remote 
parts of the heavens; and when with a 
great deal of time and pains he hath 
laboured a little way up the steep ascent 
of truth, and beholds with pity the gro- 
velling multitude beneath, in a moment 
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his foot slides, and he tumbles dbwfi head- 
long into the grave. 

Thinking oh this, I am obliged to be- 
lieve, in justice to the Creator of the world,, 
that there is another state, where man shall 
be better situated for contemplation, or ra;- 
ther have it in his power to remove' frobi 
object to object, and from world to world ; 
and be accommodated with senses, and other 
helps, for making the quickest and most 
amazing discoveries. How doth such a ge- 
nius as sir Isaac Newton, from amidst the 
darkness that involves human understand- 
ing, break forth, and appear hke one of 
another species ! The vast machine we in- 
habit lies open to him ; he $eems not unac- 
quainted with the general laws that govern 
it ; and while, with the transport of a phi- 
losopher, he beholds and admires the glo- 
rious work, he is capable of paying at once 
a more devout and more rational homage 
to his Maker. But, alas ! how narrow is 
the prospect even of such a mind ! and how 
obscure to the compass that is taken in by 
the ken of an angel; or of a soul but 
newly escaped from its imprisohinent in 
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the body ! For my part, I freely indulge 
my soul in the confidence of its future gran^ 
deur: it pleases me to think that I, who 
know so small a portion of the works of 
the Creator, and with slow and painful 
steps creep up and down on the surface of 
this globes shall ere long shoot away with 
the S¥nftness of imagination, trace out the 
hidden springs of nature's operation, be 
able to keep pace with the heavenly bodks 
in the rapidity of their career, be a specta- 
tor of the long chain of events in the na- 
tural and moral worlds, visit the several 
apartments of the creation, know how they 
are furnished, and how inhalnted, compre- 
hend the order, and measure the magni- 
tudes and distances of those orbs, which to 
us seem disposed without any regular de- 
sign, and set all in the same circle ; observe 
the dependance of the parts of each system, 
and, if our minds are big enough to grasp 
the theory, of the several systems upon one 
another, from whence results the harmony 
of the universe. In eternity a great deal 
may be done of this kind. I find it of use 
to cherish this generous ambition ; for. 
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besides the secret refreshment it diffuses 

through my soul, it engages me in an en- "^ 

deavour to improve my faculties, as well ^ 

as to exercise them conformably to the 

rank I now hold among reasonable beings^ 

and the hope I have of being once advanced 

to a more exalted station. 

The other, and that the ultimate end 
of man, is the enjoyment of God, beyond 
which he cannot form a wish. Dim at best 
are the conceptions we have of the Supreme 
Being, who, as it were, keeps his creatures 
in suspense, neither discovering nor hiding 
himself; by which means the libertine 
hath a handle to dispute his existence, 
while the most are content to speak him 
fair, but in their hearts prefer every tri- 
fling satisfaction to the favour of their 
Maker, and ridicule the good man for the 
angularity of his choice. Will there not a 
time come, when the Freethinker shall see 
his impious schemes overturned, and be 
made a convert to the truths he hates; 
when deluded mortals shall be convinced 
of the folly of their pursuits, and the few 
wise who followed the guidance of Heaven, 
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and, scorning the blandishments of sense 
and the sordid bribery of the wcodd, ais- 
pired to a celestial abode, shall stand pos- 
sessed of their utmost wish in the vision of 
the Creator? Here the mind heaves a 
thought now and then towards him, and 
hath some transient glances at his presence: 
when in the instant it' thinks itself to have 
tbe fast^t hold, the object eludes its expec- 
tations, and it falls back tired and ha&ed 
to the ground. Doubtless there is some 
more perfect way of conversing with hea- 
venly beings. Are not spirits capable o^ 
mutual intelligence, unless immersed in Vx>- 
dies, or by their intervention ? Must supe- 
rior natures depend on inferior for the main 
privilege of sociable beings j that of conveiB- 
ing with them, and knowing each other? 
What would they have done, had matter 
never been created? I suppose, not have 
lived in eternal solitude. As incorporeal 
substances are of a nobler order, so be sure 
their manner of intercourse is answerably 
more expedite and intimate. 'This method 
of communication we call intellectual vision, 
as somewhat analogous to the sense of see* 
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ing, which is the medium of our acquaint^ 
ance with this visible world. And in some 
such way can God make himself the ob- 
ject of immediate intuition to the blessed ; 
and as he can, it is not improbable that 
he will, always condescending, in the cir- 
cumstances of doing itj to the weakness 
and proportion of finite mitids. His works 
but faintly reflect the image of his perfec- 
tions^ it is a second-hand knowledge : to 
have a just idea of him, it may be ne- 
cessary that we see him as he is. But 
what is that ? It is something, that never 
entered into the heart of man to conceive : 
yet, what we can easily conceive, will be 
a fountain of unspeakable, of everlasting 
rapture. All created glories will fade and 
die away in his {)resence. Perhaps it will 
be my happiness to compare the world 
with the' fair exemplar of it in the Divine 
mind ; perhaps, to view the original plan of 
those wise designs that have been executing 
in a lotig succession of ages. Thus em- 
ployed in finding out his works, and con- 
templating their Author, how shall I fall 
prostrate and adoring, my body swallowed 
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up in the immeii^ty of matter, my mtnd in 
the infinity of his perfections. 



MULTA PUTANS, SOBTEMI^UB ANIMO MISBBATU8 INI- 
QUAM. ViRG, 

In compassion to those gloomy mentals^ 
nvlio by their uftbelief ate arendered inca-: 
pable of feeling those impressicms of joy 
and hope, which the celebration of die late 
glorious Eastet festival naturally leaves <m 
the mind of a Christian, I sjiall in this 
paper endeavoiu- to evince, that there are 
grcmnds to ei^pect a future state, widiout. 
supposing in the reader any fEuth at all, 
not even the belief of a Deity. Let the 
most ^tead&st unbeliever open his eyes, aoijl 
take a sufvey of the sensible world, and 
then say if there be not a connection, an 
adjustment, ail exact and constant order 
discoverable in all the parts of it. What- 
ever be the cause, the thii^ itsdf is evident 
to all our faculties. Loiok into the animal 
sys^eim, the passions, senses, and locomotive 
powers; is not die like Contrivance and 
propriety observable in these two? Are 
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they Diot fitted to certiun eiids, and are tbey 
not by nature directed j^ prpper pbji^t^,? ' 
Is it possible, theii tti^t the. smallest, bo- 
dies . should,, by ia n^p^gement , s^uperior tq 
the wit of man, be disposed in. the njost 
(axceOent ^oianaer agreeable ^ their respi^^ 
.tive natures \, and yet the ^irits or souls <^ 
men be neglected> . ot* managed by such 
rules as fall short of man's understanding? 
ShlJl evwy other papsipn be. righjly placed 
by nature, i^nid sb«[ll thi^ appetite of im? 
xnortality natural .to all mankind be sXom 
misplaced, or designed to befrustifalted? 
Shall Ae indu^riows ^ppYic^uxm dt the.int 
lerior at»mal powers, iii tbe.opK^anest -^omt 
tions, he toawerfed iby ;tj«5;eiids we prppo^g,? 
a>id shall inottit^hegene^ns. efforts of a viiy 
iapusmindbe rewaifded.? In a word^ sb^ 
th^ corponeaJi worldJ)^-^, order andbwr 
inony,^ the intellectual discard and, QQni 
Iti^on ? He, ydko is bigpt enough to believe 
these things, must bid adieu to that .na-r 
tural rule of reasoni^gfrpm analogy ; . must 
run counter to that maxim of comtnoQ 
sense, " That men ought to form theiv 
Y 2 
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•^judgments of things unexperienced from 
** what they bavp experienced.'' 

If any thing looks like a recompense of 
laJamitous virtue on this side the grave, it 
is, either an assurance that thereby we ob- 
tain the favour and protection of Heaven, 
and shall, whatever befalls us in this, in 
another life meet with a just return, or else 
that applause and reputation, which is 
thought to attend virtuous actions. The 
former of these our Freethinkers, out of 
their singular wisdom and benevolence to 
mankind, endeavoured to erase from the 
minds of men. The latter can never be 
justly distributed in this life, where so 
many ill actions are reputable, and so many 
good actions disesteemed or misinterpreted; 
where subtle hypocrisy is placed in the 
most engaging light, and modest virtue lies 
concealed; where the heart and the soul 
are hid from the eyes of men, and the eyes 
of men are dimmed and vitiated. Plato's 
sense, in relation to this point, is contained 
in his Gorgias, where he introduces So- 
crates speaking after this manner. 
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" It waffiA the ragnof Satufn provided 
** by a law,, which the gods havef since 
*' cbntiiiued down to this time, that they. 



" who had lived virtuously and piously 
" upoti earth, should after death enjoy a 
'^ life full of happiness, in certain isliEinds 
^^ appointed for the habitation of the bless^ 
** ed : but that such as had lived wickedly 
^* should go into the receptacle of damned 
^^ souls, named Tartarus, there to suffef the 
^^ punii^ments they deserved. But in all 
" the reign of Saturn, and in the begin^ 
•* liing of the teign of Jove, living judges 
^* were appointed, by whom each person 
i^ was judged in his lifetime in the same 
" day on which he was to die. The con- 
f^ sequence of which was, that they often 
'^ passed wrong judgment^. Pluto, there* 
^^ fore, who preMded in Tartarus, and the 
f^ guardians of the blessed islands, finding 
" that, on the other side, many unfit per- 
^^ sons were sent to their respective domin- 
^^ ions, comj[^ined to Jove, who promised 
" to redress the evil. He added, the rea^ 
<^ son of these unjust proceedings is, that 
<^ inen are judged in the body. Hence mgny 
y3 
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^ oonrc6Al the Ulemudies dnd inipeifeetions 
«of tbeir miiute by beauty, \Arih, and 
^* riehes; not to Wehdon, thart: at tbe tiine 
^ of trial thet^ ttti crowds ckF witne^toeit to 
« iditest tli«iT having l&ved i^eB. Tbese 
<< things mislead die jil^ges, who being 
^^ tbemselves albo of the number of the 
*^ living, are sttrroonded eaoh with his 
^ o^^ body, as inth a ^rc&l ffarovn over his 
^< mind^ For the ftiture^ l^refoie, it is 
^ my intention that men do liol com^ on 
Mtbefr tiial till after deadb^ when tbey 
^ gbatt appear befo#^ (b^ judg^y dilsmbecf 
t< of f(Il' their corpon^ oriuoEl^te. The 
^^! judge himself 'too ihall be a, pare un. 
<^ veiled spirit^ behdldii^ tbe veify soul, 
f^ the naked soul of tlie party before him. 
^* With this view I bavb already ooii$ti- 
^^ fiited my sons. Mined and Rhluhafian- 
f^'ihuB, judges, who are natives of Asa; 
^^ a^d iEacus^ A native ol Europe. These, 
^♦'kfter death, rfiall hold thdr coilre m a - 
^^i^ertidn meadow, fnom whk|i there are 
^^ two roads, leading the on^ to l^aitarus, 
<< the othef to the islands of the bleised.'' 
.' Ft^otii this/'as from numfWleiss oilier 
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passages of hk writings, may be ^n Vhr^ 
to'a f^nion of a! future siUUe. A. tbii^ 
tii^e^e in regajrd to us socomfortabb^ in 
itself so Just and excellent^ a thing sa agree-* 
able to the analogy of nature, and so unir 
versally credited by. aU orders and nanks of 
men,. cf all nations and: ages, what is it that 
should move a few men to i^eject? Surely 
there must be something of prejudice. ii]k 
the caae. I appeal to the secret .thoughts 
l>f a Freethinker, if he does not argiiie 
airithin himself after this manner : The. abuses 
and fiieulties I ^enjoy at present are visibly 
designed to repair, or preserve the body 
fffm ike injuries it is liable to in its pre^ 
sent eircumstanoes. But in aneteamalistate^ 
where no decays aiie to be rejpaired, no 
oiitward injuries'ta' be fenced against, where 
ihere are no flesh and bones, nerves or 
(Uood-'veasels, th«de will certainly be none 
x^j the senses : and /thai there sfac^d he a 
slateof life without the senses is inoonceiv*- 
•nble. . ..-i ■ .. . .:..,-. 

, But as this manner of reasoning piio. 
^eds from a pofvlortjii of imagination^ iand 
nakrpwnefs jo£. soul in those itbut . wse it, I 
Y 4 
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shall endeavour to remedy those defeelfyjoid 
open their views, by laying befoore them a 
case, which, being naturally posnble^ may 
perhaps reeondle them to the belief of what 
is supematurally revealed. 

Let us suppose a person bfind and deaf 
frmn his birth, who bemg gtown to man^s 
estate is by the dead-palsy, or some odier 
<»u8e, deprived of his feeling, tasting, and 
smelling; and at the same time has the 
impediment of his hearing removed, and 
the film taken from his eyes : what the £ve 
senses are to us, that the touch, taste, and 
smell were to him. And any other ways 
of perception of a more refined and ext^i- 
sive nature were to him as inooncdvaUe^ 
as to us diose are, which will one day be 
adapted to perodve those things whidi 
^* eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
^* hath it entered into the heart of man to 
** Gonc^ve."" And it woidd be just as rea- 
sonable in him to conclude, that the loss of 
those three senses could not possibly be 
succeeded by any new inlets of perception, 
as in a modem Freethinker to imagine 
there can be no state of life and pereeptioa 
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mthout tKe senses he enjoys at present. 
jLet us: furthier suppose the same person's 
eyes, at their first caning, to be struck 
witli a^ great yariety of the most gay and 
pleasitig objects, and his. ears with a melo- 
dious concert of vocal and instrumental 
musdc : behold lum a:mazed, ravished, trans- 
ported ^ and you have scmie distant Tepve*' 
sentiation, some faint and .glimmering idea 
of the ecstatic state of the soul in that ar-« 
tide in which she emerges from this sepul- 
chre of fl^h into life and immdrtality,. 



IGNEUB EST OLLI8 VIGOR, BT COSLESTIS ORIGO 
SEMINIBUS VjRO. '. 

Th£ same faculty of reason^ and under* 
standing, which placeth us above the brute 
part of the creation, doth also subject our 
xBiiids to greater and more manifold dis- 
quiets than creatures of an inferior rank 
af'e sensible of. It is by this that we anti- 
cipate future doasten^ and often create to 
ourselves real pain from imaginary evils^ 
as well as multiply the pangs arising from 
those which caimot be avoided. 
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. It behoves us therefore to mJse the best 
use of that sublime talent, irldch^ so loi^ 
lis it eontinues the instrument of passicNi^ 
iriU serve oolj to make us more miserable^ 
in proportibn as we are more excelloit than 
4mier bnttgB^ '. 

. It is the piirilege of a tlunking being to 
vaAdraw from the ebjecis that solicit his 
■cttses, and turn Ua thoughts inward on 
faimsdf. ' Eor my' own ptttty I often miti- 
gate the pain arising from the little mis* 
fortunes and disappointments that chequer 
human life by tlds introversion of my fa- 
culties, wherein I regard my own soul as 
the image of her Creator, and receive great 
consolation from beholding those perfec- 
tion winch testify her divine original, and 
kad me' into some knowledge of her ever- 
ksting Archetype. 

But there is not aiiy property or drcurn* 
sionee of my being, that I contemplate with 
oioife joy than niy immortality. lean easily 
overlook any present momentary sorrow, 
9rhen I refleet that^it is iii my power to be 
happy a thousand years hence. If it were 
not for this'dkAight^ I isad raib^ be an 
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ctystar dban a mati^ the most stupid and 
seiic(eles8tb£amiiiat»thai^ a^x^easonable mind 
toftured vkh m eistv^me innate deare cf 
Ifagit p^ffectkm idikh it despairs to obtain. 
• It isr tritb great {yleasure that I bchoki 
instinct, feason^ and faith; concurring to 
attest thi«^ <sodifortable truth. It isp revealed 
ffxjm Hieaven, it is ilistovered by philoso^ 
phers, and the igndra&t, unenlightened part 
(tf! mankiiid have a nati^irai propensity to 
believe it. It is an agreeable entertainment 
to refieet on the various di^)e9, under 
irhicfa this doctrine has appeared in liie 
Voild^ ' The Pythagorean transmigiaUoO) 
the saMual haUtatiozisof the Mahometan, 
^hd thd daady reahnsof Pluto^ do' all agifee 
kk the main p^nts, the cantinuatkc^ of our 
bmt^ao^ had &e dktribution of rewards 
knd ]kiliibhments, proportioned to the me^ 
lits or dem€p3te of men in thSs hf^. 
'' But in all these .schemes there is seime^ 
thing gCDss and hoaprbhable, that shodds'a 
ff«afionabfe and specuk&ve mind. Whereai^ 
hothing can be more rational' and ^ubliip^, 
than the Christian idea df k future .sut^. 
^< liye hath not teen, nor ear heaird^ nettih^r 
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'* hath it entered into the heart of man to 
'< oonceive the things which God hath pre* 
^^pared for those that love him.^ The 
abdvementioned sdieines ace narrow trans* 
cripts of our present state : but in this in- 
definite description there is something in- 
effably great and noble. The mind of man 
mu^ be raised to a higher pitch, not only 
to partake the enjoyments of the Christian 
paradise, but even to be able to frame any 
notion of them* 

Nevertheless, in order to gratify our 
imagination, and by way of cc»desoensioii 
to bur low way of thiiJdng, the ideas of 
light, glory, a crown, &g. are made use of to 
adumbrate that which we cannot directly 
understand. ^^ The Lamb which is in the 
** midst ci the throne shall feed them, and 
<^ diall lead thcan into living fountains of 
<^ waters; and God shall wipe away all 
^< tears from their eyes. And there shall 
'< be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
<< crying, nather shall there be any more 
<^ pain ; for the former things are passed 
" away, and behold all things are new. 
^ Thore shall be no night there, and they 
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" need no candle, ndther light of the 
"sun: for the Lord God giveth theni 
" light, and shall make them drink of the 
^* river of his pleasures ; and they shall 
** reign for ever and ever. They shall re-» 
<< c^ve a crown of glory^ which fadeth not 
** away.*" 

These are cheering reflections: and I 
have ^ften wondered that men could be 
found so dull and phlegmatic, as to prefer 
the thought of annihilation before them; 
or so ill-natured, as to endeavour to per« 
suade mankind to the disbelief of what is 
so pleasing and profitable even in the pros-* 
pect ; or so blind, as not to see that there 
is a Deity, and if there be, that this scheme 
of things flows from his attributes, and evi- 
dently corresponds with the other parts of 
his creation. 

I know not how to account for tliis ab- 
surd turn of thought, except it proceed 
irom a want of other employment, joined 
with an affectation of singularity. I shalli 
therefore, inform our modem Freethinkers 
of two points, whereof they seem to be ig- 
nc^ant. The first is, that it is not the 
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hemg smgular, liut being singular for scwe- 
tbing that argues either extraoidiDi^ en- 
dowments of oatare, at benevol^t int^n^ 
timifl to mankind, which draws the adnira^ 
tion and esteem of the world* A wiaXfke 
in this point naturally arises from that con-t 
fusion of thought, which I do not raoaem^ 
ber to have seen sogretit inslances <^ in gny 
writers, as in certain modern Freethinkers/ 
The other point id^ diat th^ areinsiu- 
ma»Ue objects within the reach of a h¥* 
men mind, and each of these objects^ may 
he viewed in innumfinhlc lights and po- 
rtions, land .the r!db&bfiins.|anmng between 
them are innumerable. There is, therefore, 
an infinity of tUnga, i^h^reoa to einpk>y 
their thoughts, if mol with adii^antage to 
the world, at least with amusement 16 
themselves, and without offence or preju* 
dice to. other peq[>k. If they proceed to 
exert their talent of freethittki^ in this 
way, they may he innocently dull> and no 
one take any notice of it. But to see ijaen 
without either wit or argumetit pratend to 
run down divine atul human laws, and 
treat their fellow-subjects with contempt 
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SSS: 



for professing a belief of those points, on 
which the present as well as future in- 
terest of mankind depends, is not to be 
endured. For my own part, I shall omit 
no endeavours to render their persons as 
despicable, and their practices as odious^ 
in the eye of the world, as they deserye. 
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SECTION XL 
DEATH AND JUDGMENT. 



.— •AFFLATA BflT NVMINB QVANSO 
JAM PROPIORB DKI. ViRO. 

The following letter comes to tne from 
that excellent man in holy orders, whom I 
have mentioned more than once, as one of 
that society who assist me in my specula- 
tions. It is a thou^t in sickness, and of 
a very serious nature, for which reason I 
give it a place in the paper of this day. ^ 

" SlE, 

<< THE indisposition, which has long 
<^ hung upon me, is at last grown to such a 
** head, that it must quickly make an end 
** of me, or of itself. You may imagine, 
'^ that whilst I am in this bad state of 
*^ health, there are none of your works 
** which I read with greater pleasure than 
^^ your Saturday'^s papers. I should be 
*' very glad if I could furnish you with any 
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<< hints for that day's entertainment. Were 
^^ I able to dress up several thoughts of a 
*' serious nature, which have made great 
^* impressions on my mind during a long 
*^ fit of sickness, they might not be an im- 
<* proper entertainment for that occasion. 

*^ Among all the reflections^ which usually 
^^ rise in the mind of a weak man, who has 
^^ time and inclination to consider hisap- 
^* proaching end, there i^ none more na- 
<^ tural than that of his going to appear 
^' naked and unbodied before him who 
*< made him. When a man considers, that 
'' as soon as the vital union is dissolved, 
^< he shall see that Supreme B^ng whom 
^* he now contemplates at a distance, and 
^^ only in his works ; or, to speak more 
'' philosophically, when by some faculty in 
^^ the soul he shall apprehend the Divine 
^^ Being, and be more sensible of his pre- 
'^ sence than we are now of the presence of 
^< any object which the eye beholds ; a man 
^< must be lost in carelessness and stupidity, 
<^ who is not alarmed at such a thou^t, 
'^ Dr* Sherlock, in his excellent treatise 
<^ upon Death, has represented in very 
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" strong and livdy colours the state of the 
^ soul in its first separation firom the bodj, 
^' with r^;ard to that' invisible world which 
^^ every where surrounds u% though we 
^^ are not able to (Uscover it throu^ this 
^^ grosser world of matter, whidi is accom- 
*^ modated to our senses in this life. His 
" words are as follow : 

^^ ^ That deaths which is our leaving this 
<^ wcffld) is nothing else but our putting 
^^ off these bodies, teaches us, that it is 
^' only our union to these bodies, which 
<< intercepts the sight of the other w(^ld, 
<* The other world is not at such a dktaaoe 
^< from us as we may ima^ne: the throne 
'^ of God indeed is at % great remove 
^^ from thb earth, above the third heavens, 
'^ wh^re he disfrfays his glory to those 
^^ blessed spirits which encompass his 
^' throne : but as soon as we step out of 
^' these bodies, we step into the other 
" world, which is not so properly another 
^^ world (for there is the same heaven and 
" earth still) as a new state of life. To 
^^ live in these bodies is to live in this 
^^ world ; to live out of them is to remove 
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^^ into the next : for while our souls are 
^^ confined to these bodies, and can look 
^^ only through these material casements, 
*^ nothing but what is material can affect 
" us ; nay, nothing but what is so gross, 
" that it can reflect light, and convey the 
*^ shapes and colours of things with it to 
^* the eye : so that though within this visi- 
" ble world there be a more glorious scene 
^^ of things than what appears to us, we 
" perceive nothing at all of it; for this 
" veil of flesh parts the visible and invisi- 
^^ ble world : but when we put ofi^ these bo- 
^' dies, there are new and surprising won- 
" ders present themselves to our views ; 
^' when these iMterial spectacles are taken 
^' off, the soul with its own naked eyes sees 
^^ what was invisible before ; and then we 
** are in the other world, when we can see 
" it, and converse with it. Thus St, Paul 
*^ tells us, that when we are at home 
" in the body, we are absent from the 
^^ Lord ; but when we are absait from the 
" body, we are {»*esent with the Lord, 
" 2 Cor. V. 6, 8. And methinks this is 
" enough to cure us of our fondness for 
z2 
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*^ these- bodi^ unless we think it more 
** desirable to be confined to a prison, and 
" to look through a grate all our lives, 
** which gives us but a very narrow pros- 
*' pect, and that none of the best neither, 
" than to be set at liberty to view all the 
** glories of the world. What would we 
*' give now for the least glimpse of that 
** invisible world, which the first step we 
^^ take out of these bo£es will present us 
" with ? There are such things as eye hath 
*' not seen, nor ear heard, neither Imth it 
*^ entered into the heart of man to con- 
" ceive : death opens our eyeSj enlarges our' 
** prospect, presents us with a new and 
** more glorious world, which we can never 
'* see while we are shut up in flesh ; which 
^* should make us as willing to piot with 
" this veil, as to take the film off our eyes, 
" which hinders our aght.' 

" As a thinking man cannot but be 
" very much afiected with the idea of his 
^* appearing in the presence of that Being, 
^^ whom none can see and live; he must 
" be much more affected when he con^ders 
" that this Being, whom he appears before. 
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*' will examine all the aetioas of his past 
" life, and reward or punjsh him accord- 
" ingly. I must confess, that I think there 
** is no scheme of religion besides that 
" of Christianity, which can possibly sup- 
'' port the most virtuous person under this 
** thought. Let a man^s innocence be what 
" it will, let his virtues rise to the highest 
*' pitch of perfection attainable in this life, 
" there will be still in him so many secret 
^^ sins, so many human frailties, so many 
" offences of ignorance, passion, and pre- 
"judice, so many unguarded words and 
*' thoughts, and, in short, so many defects 
*^ in his best actions, that, without the ad- 
^^ vantages of such an expiation and atone- 
^^ ment as Christianity has revealed to us, 
^* it is impossible that he should be cleared 
" before his Sovereign Judge, or that he 
^^ should be able to stand in his i^ght. 
" Our holy religion suggests to us the 
" only means whereby our guilt may be 
*^ taken away, and our imperfect obedience 
" accepted. 

** It is this series of thought that I have 
^* endeavoured to express in the following 
z3 
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** hynui^ which I have composed dunng 
^^ this my ackness. 

I. 
When rising from the bed of demtb* 

0*erwhelm*d with guilt and fear, 
I see my Maker face to face, 

O how shall I appear ! 

n. 

If yet, while pardon may bo iouBd, 

And mercy may be songht. 
My heart with inward horror shrinks. 

And trembles at the thought ; 
III. 
When thou, O Lord, shalt stsnd disctos'd. 

In majesty severe, 
And sit in judgment on my soul, 

O how shall I appear ! 
IV. 
But thou hast told the troubled miod. 

Who does her sins lament. 
The timely tribute of her tears 

Shall endless woe prevent. 
V. 
Then see the sorrows of my heart, 

Ere yet it be too lato ; 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans. 

To give those sorrows weight. 
VI. 
For never shall my soul despair 

Her pardon to procure. 
Who knows thy only Son has died 

To make her pardon sure. 
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ANIM^qUE CAPACE8 

MORTIS — LUCAN. 

.The prospect of death is so gloomy and 
dismal, that if it were constantly before 
pur eyes, it would imbitter all the sweets 
of life. The gracious Author of our be- 
ing hath therefore so formed us, that we 
are capable of many pleasing sensations 
and reflections, and meet with so many 
amusements and solicitudes, as divert our 
thoughts from dwelling upon.an evil, which, 
by reason of its seeming distance, makes 
but languid impressions upon the mind. 
But how distant soever the time of our 
death may be, since it is certain that we 
must die, it is necessary to allot some por- 
tion of our life to ccmsider the end of it ; 
and it is highly convenient to fix some 
stated times to meditate upcm the final 
period of our exi0te4M5e here. The prin- 
ciple of sdf-love, 4s we are men, will make 
us inquire, wh^t is like to become of us 
after our disscdution; and our conscience, 
as we are Christiana, will inform us, that, 
according to the good or evil of our ^jotions 
here, we shall be translated to the mansions 
z4 
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of eternal bliss or misery. When this is 
seriously weighed^ we must think it mad- 
ness to be unprepared against the Mac^ 
moment; but when we rdlect that per- 
haps that black moment may be to-night^ 
how watchful ought we to be ! 

I was wonderfully affected with a dis- 
course I had lately with a dargyman of 
my acquaintance upon this head, wfai«^ 
was to this effect: **The consideration,^ 
said the good man, *^that my being is 
^< precarious, moved me many years ago 
** to make a resolution, which I have di^ 
** figently kept, and to which 1 owe tbe 
'* greatest satis&ction that a mortal man 
•" can enjoy. Every night brfore I ad- 
** dress myself in private to my Creator, 
*^ I lay my hand upon my heart, and ask 
*^ myself, whether, if God should reqinre 
^* my soul of me this night, I could hope 
** for mercy from him ? The bitter ago- 
-** nies I underwent, in this my first ac- 
*^ quaintance with myself, were so far from 
^< throwing me into despair of that mercy 
*^ which is over all God^s works, that they 
^ rather proved motives to greater circum- 
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^^spection in my future conduct. The 
^< oftaser I exerdsed myself in meditations 
^^ of this kind, the less was my anxiety; 
'^ and by making the thoughts of death 
^^ familiar, what was at first so terrible md 
*^ shocking is become the sweetest of my 
^^ enjoyments. These contemplations have 
'^ indeed made me serious, but not sullen ; 
^^ nay, they are so far from having soured 
^^ my. temper, that as I have a mind per- 
'^ feqtly composed, and a secret spring of 
*^ joy in my heart, so my conversation is 
** pleasant, and my countenance serene. I 
^^ taste all the innocent satisfactions of life 
^^ pure and sincere ; I have no share in 
^^ pleasures that leave a sting behind them, 
'* nor am I cheated with that kind of 
^^ mirth^ in the midst of which there is hea- 



QUI8QUE SU08 PATIMUR MANES VlRO. 

Mr. Ironside, 
The following letter was really writt^ 
by a young gentleman in a languishing 
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illness, which both himself and those who 
attended him thought it impossible £or him 
to outlive. If jou think such an image of 
the state of a man's mind in that circum- 
stance be worth publishing, it is at your 
service, and take it as follows : 

" Dear sir, 
** You formerly observed to me, that 
^^ nothing made a more ridiculous figure 
" in a man^s life, than the disparity we 
** often find in him sick and well. Thus 
" one of an unfortunate constitution is per- 
" petually exhibiting a miserable example 
" of the weakness of his mind, or of his 
" body, in their turns. I have had fre- 
" quent opportunities of late to consider 
^* myself in these different views, and hope 
" I have received some advantage by it. 
" If what Mr. Waller says be true, that 

'* The soul's dark cottage, batter*d and decay'd, 
" Lets in new light thro* chinks that time has made ; 

" then surely sickness, contributuag no less 
*^ than old age to the shaking down this 
** scaffolding of the body, may discover the 
" enclosed structure more plainly. Sick- 
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** ne8s is a sort of early old age ; it teaches 

** us a diffidence iii our earthly state, and 

'^ inspires us with the thoughts of a future, 

^^ better than a thousand volumes of philo- 

** sc^hers and divines. It gives so warning 

** a concussion to those props of our vanity, 

" out strength and youth, that we think 

" of fortifying ourselves within, when there 

" is so little dependence on our outworks. 

'* Youth, at the very best, is but a be- 

"trayer of human life in a gentler and 

*' smoother manner than age : it is like a 

^^ stream, that nourishes a plant upon its 

** bank, and causes it to flourish and blos- 

^* som to the sight, but at the same time is 

^^ undermining it*at the root in secret. My 

" youth has dealt more fairly and openly 

<< with me ; it has afforded several pros- 

*^ pects of my danger, and given me an 

'^ advantage not very common to young 

*^ men, that the attractions of the world 

^^ have not dazzled me very much ; and I 

*^ began where most people end, with a 

" full conviction of the emptiness of all 

^^ sorts of amUtion, and the unsatisfactory 

** nature of all human pleasures* 
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^^ When a smart fit of sickness tells me 
*^ this scurvy tenement of my body will 
^* fall in a little time^ I am even as uncon^ 
*^ cemed as was that honest Hibemiaii^ 
" who (being in bed in the great storm 
.^^ some years ago, and told the house would 
<< tumble over his head) made answer, 
*^ * What care I for the house ? I am only 
^^ a lodger.** I fancy it is the best time 
" to die when one is in the best .humour; 
** and so excessively weak. as I now am, I 
'' may say with consdence, that I am not 
*^ at all uneasy at the thought that many 
** men, whom I never had any esteem for, 
^* are likely to enjoy this world after me. 
'^ When I reflect what an inconsiderable 
^^ little atom every single man is, with re- 
>^ spect to the whole creation, methinks it 
>^ is a shame to be concerned at the re- 
^' moval of such a trivial animal as I am. 
'* The morning after my exit, the sun will 
^^ arise as bright as ever, the flowers smell 
'^ as sweet, the plants spring as green, the 
** world will proceed in its old course, peo- 
^^ pie will laugh as heartily, and marry as 
" fast as they were used to do. * The me- 
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" mory of man' (as it is elegantly expressed 
" in the Wisdom of Solomon) * passeth 
** away as the remembrance of a guest that 
^ tarrieth but one day.' There are reasons 
" enough, in the fourth chapter of the 
" same book, to make any young man con- 
*^ tented with the prospect of death. *For 
*^ honourable age is not that which standeth 
** in length of time, or is measured by num- 
^ ber of years. But wisdom is the gray 
** hair to men, and an unspotted life is old 
^* age. He was taken away speedily, lest 
*^ that wickedness should alter his under- 
** standing, or deceit beguile his soul.' 

*' I am yours." 



FINIS. 
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